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Amone the curiosities of contemporary British legislation, 
must be reckoned Mr Hume’s motion in the House of Com- ae 
mons, in presenting Mr Gourlay’s petition, on the plan of A 
extinguishing the national debt of Great Britain, by the sale 2 i 
of the crown lands in the two Canadas. It must be admitted Pa) 
to show a somewhat limited knowledge of the matter in the 
honorable mover (if not misreported), that nothing was said 
by him, on that occasion, of the measures long ago adopted by 
the British government, with a view to the deriving of benefit 
from the waste lands in question, as well to the colony as to the 
mother country, or, at least, to the creating by their sale the 
means of defraying the expenses of the provincial govern- 
ment. It appears from the document which is mentioned at the 
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head of this article, that this subject engaged the attention of 
the British government so early as the year 1775, or twelve 
years after the conquest of Canada. By the instructions given 
to Sir Guy Carleton (afterwards Lord Dorchester), dated St 
James, February 3, 1775, that captain-general and governor 
in chief was empowered ‘to agree with the inhabitants of the 
province for such lands, tenements, and hereditaments, as now 
are or hereafter may be in the king’s power to dispose of, 
to be granted in fief or sezgneurie, in like manner, as was 
practised antecedent to the conquest of the said province, omit- 
ting however, in any grant that shall be passed of such lands, 
the renovation of all judicial powers or privileges whatever.’ 

Three years after the recognition of the independence of the 
United States, Lord Dorchester was, by additional instructions, 
directed to order the surveyor-general to measure and lay 
out such quantity of land, as, with the advice of the Councii, he 
should deem convenient for the settlement of the loyalists, ‘ such 
lands to be divided into distinct sezgneuries or fiefs, to extend 
from two to four leagues in front and from three to five leagues 
in depth, if situated upon a navigable river, otherwise to be 
run square, or in such shape and in such quantities, as shall be 
convenient and practicable, and in each sezgneurie, a glebe to 
be reserved and laid out in the most convenient spot, to con- 
tain not less than three hundred acres, nor more than five hun- 
dred acres, the property of which sezgneuries shall be and re- 
main vested in us, our heirs, and successors; the said lands to 
be held under us, our heirs, and successors, seigneurs of the 
seigneurie or fief, in which the same shall be situated, upon the 
same terms, acknowledgments, and services, as lands are held 
in the said province, under the respective sexgneurs, holding and 
possessing seigneuries or fiefs therein, and reserving to us, our 
heirs, and successors, from and after the expiration of ten years 
from the admission of the respective tenants, a quit rent of one 
half-penny per acre.’ 

The loyalists and those whom these provisions concerned, are 
defined in the following passage at the beginning of the fortieth 
section of Lord Dorchester’s instructions ; ‘our loyal subjects, 
inhabitants of the colonies and provinces, now the United States 
of America, who are desirous of retaining their allegiance to 
us, and of living in our dominions—and the non-commissioned 
officers and private men of the forces, which may have been 
reduced in our said province of [Quebec], and who shall be 


desirous of becoming settlers therein.’ 
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The Canadians were greatly displeased and not a little 
alarmed at the great number of loyalists that entered the prov- 
ince, allured by the bait which had been thus held out 
to them or coming in the character of officers of govern- 
ment. ‘From the manner,’ says a committee of the House of 
Assembly, in a Report dated February 12, 1821; ‘ from the 
manner in which the influence of these gentlemen and their 
friends had been exercised in the old colonies, and from the 
ill success which had attended the policy adopted by their ad- 
vice, Canada could augur but unfavorably of the administratiou 
which was destined to rule it.’ It seems that several petitions 
were addressed to the king complaining against what the Cana- 
dians considered an infraction of the laws, institutions, and privi- 
leges guarantied to them by the Quebec Act of 14 George III. 
ch. 83. This law however does in no manner deprive the 
crown of the right of distributing the waste lands; the Cana- 
dians were only intended to be secured by it in the ‘ enjoyment 
of their property and possessions, together with all customs and 
usages relative thereto, and all their civil rights.’ 

It appears from a proposition brought forward in 1790, on 
behalf of Lord Dorchester, and discussed in the Legislative 
Council, that a strong party inclined to the commutation of the 
feudal tenures into estates of free and common soccage. ‘The 
governor in asking the advice of the council, on this subject, 
invited them to attend to the statute 12 Charles Il. chap. 24, 
by which the tenure in free and common soccage was made 
general in England. 

The chief justice who, was then, we believe, as now, 
chairman of the council, made a similar motion which was re- 
ceived favorably by the council. Oaly one member entered his 
dissent ; but at last, the government discountenanced the whole 
scheme ; and though, by the forty-third section of the constitu- 
tional act (31 George III. ch. 31), all lands in future to be 
granted within the limits of Upper Canada, were to be granted 
in free and common soccage, the same enactment was extend- 
ed to Lower Canada only in case the grantee should have de- 
sired it, remaining however ‘ subject to such alterations, with 
respect to the nature and consequences of such tenure of free 
and common soccage, as may be established, or any law or 
laws, which may be made by the king, his heirs,’ &c. 

In 1821, the question was brought before the House of As- 
sembly, in consequence of the speech of the governor in 
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chief, at the opening of the session, and a committee to whom 
the matter was referred, reported against the suggested change. 
The principal ground upon which they placed their opposition 
was, that the feudal system was better adapted to the settle- 
ment of a new country, where capital is necessarily scarce, 
where labor wants the encouragement of constant outlets for 
its surplus productions, and where the returns of money, laid 
out in the clearing of land, are slow. They thought that these 
obstacles could only be removed, by one of the'three following 
expedients ; that the country should be settled by emigrants, 
furnished with capital and accompanied by free laborers, as 
was the case in the settlement of New England; or, that the 
government should make pecuniary advances or donations to 
support the new settlers, till their labor should become pro- 
ductive, as was the case in 1783 and 1784, with the settlers 
in Upper Canada ; or, lastly, that the government should make 
thé grants under conditions which might insure the investment 
of private capital, with reference to individual interest, but so 
as to insure the permanence of the settlement. The com- 
mittee was disposed to adopt the latter course. ‘They thought 
that such a policy would not only encourage the investment of 
the pecuniary resources already existing in the province, but 
produce an influx of capital from abroad. 

Considering, however, the interest of those through whom the 
capitalists must derive their profits, the committee supposed that 
concessions, such as had been made to the great proprietors of 
some of the provinces new constituting the United States (as, for 
example, Lord Baltimore), would be too onerous for those who 
should actually become settlers. ‘They concluded that, in re- 
gard to the interest of the latter, the French system of sewgn- 
eurtes was unquestionably the least burthensome, especially 
as, since the conquest, the inconveniences of the seignorial ju- 
risdiction, in civil and criminal cases, had been removed. Un- 
der that system, the settler is not obliged to lay out any money 
for his land, and consequently the idle cash he may possess 
may be employed in the improvement of his farm. The an- 
nual rent is generally moderate. In return, the tenant has the 
support of the seigneur, who is interested to save his estates 
from the forfeiture to which he would be liable, were his lands 
to remain uncultivated. In many cases, he is obliged to pro- 
vide for the means of intercourse from the remotest settlement 
on his estate, to the next concession of ungranted land, and to 
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construct mills at which the grinding is fixed by law at a mod- 
erate rate. ‘The religious and social habits of the Canadian 
agriculturist’ add the committee, ‘ prevent him from emigrat- 
ing to the township. He is there deprived of all the substan- 
tial comforts of his religion. His child cannot be baptized nor 
receive instruction in the principles of his religion ; on the verge 
of the tomb, he can receive no religious consolation. He has 
no means of attending Divine worship.’ No new settlement 
however small can long be without a chapel and a priest, but 
this can only be effected, in the opinion of the committee, by 
the erection of seignorial settlements. ‘The population, say 
they, is adequate to the settlement of the waste lands ; and in 
concluding their Report, they express the opinion, that the 
principal obstacle which had existed in that respect, has been 
the carelessness of the colonial administration, in executing 
the king’s * wise and gracious instructions.’ 

The committee observe cursorily that by the statute 12 
Charles Il. chap. 24, the feudal constitution is only modified, 
and not abrogated, even in England. 

Without pretending to follow in the track of Craig and Fer- 
riere or the other writers on the feudal law, or to attempt to 
throw any new historical light on questions which have been 
discussed and elucidated in so masterly a strain by Montes- 
quieu, Robertson, and Hallam, we shall now endeavor to ex- 1 ¥ 
plain how far the feudal tenures have been introduced into | 
Canada. 

The feudal system has been sufficiently discredited, and its 
inconveniences are universally known ; but still we believe that 
many prejudices exist in respect to this system, as well as in 
respect to all institutions which are antiquated or in contradic- 
tion with the spirit of the age. In order to do justice to the 
ancient government of France, we must consider the mod- 
ifications which had been applied to that system, long be- 

- fore it was demolished by the fiat of the revolutionary re- 
formers. To be equitable to the governments which still 
maintain it, it would be requisite to show that it may be 
made consistent, to a certain degree, with modern principles, 1a 
and that the feudal polity now existing, for instance in 
Spain and some parts of Italy, is not as we find it portrayed in 
ancient codes and legal disquisitions, or in philosophical denun- 
ciations against the wisdom of remote ages. But, if such an 
exposition is too remote from the subject which we are now en- 
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gaged in examining, and too complicated for a rapid and gen- 
eral view, we may at least, advert to some of the most essen- 
tial differences between the actual feudal system of Canada, 
and that which once existed in the greatest part of Europe, 
and subjoin a few remarks founded on the facts brought togeth- 
er in the documents, to which we have asked the reader’s at- 
tention, at the head of the article. 

We may set it down as an incontrovertible position, that con- 
quest was the origin and the basis of the feudal system. The 
lands conquered were generally divided between the conquer- 
or and the original proprietor. Now, Canada, was, originally, 
not a conquered province. ‘I'he settlement of that country, 
though less spontaneous, and less exclusively economical than 
that of almost all the states, now composing the North Ameri- 
can Union, was, nevertheless, in point of Jaw, more like such a 

eaceful occupancy, than an acquisition by military force. Eng- 
land had a better title to the right of conqueror in 1763, than 
the first French monarch, who introduced into New France the 
system to which we allude.* Yet as this system existed in 
the mother country, without being checked either by public 
opinion or by any legitimate power, and formed, on the con- 
trary, the ground work of the whole political fabric in that king- 
dom, no objection could be urged, nor was probably urged 
against its introduction into the colony. It is the prevailing be- 
lief in Canada, at the present time, as we have already shown 
on the authority of one branch of the legislative body, that such 
a vast country could not in the beginning be settled, otherwise 
than by means of a partition of lands, among great feudatory 
landholders, since the first elements of its population were es- 
sentially different from those of the neighboring English colo- 
nies. ‘The large quantities of land granted to a few individu- 
als, were like a monopoly conceded to the promoters of a new 
branch of industry. Political economists admit, that manufac- 
tures, and commerce with distant countries which have long 
been inaccessible, may be encouraged by temporary privileges, 
without violating the most liberal principles towards strangers. 


* Lord Grenville made in the course of the important Parliament- 
ary debates, to which we shall repeatedly have occasion to refer, a 
distinction between a colony originally conquered, to which the laws of 
Great Britain might be transported, and a province conquered from 
another nation, and already possessing settled laws, agriculture, and 
an extensive commerce. Parl. Hist. vol. xxix. p. 656. 
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The colonies were generally not considered in any other point 
of view than as outlets of national capital and national industry. 
France may therefore plead, that the feudal system was 
nothing but a monopoly ; but on the other hand it might be ob- 
jected—and the objection is irresistible—that agriculture and 
all the interests connected with it, are more steady, less move- 
able, and less independent of the general system of a country, 
than the other branches of industry ; and that exclusive favors, 
once granted to any set of men in respect to landed property 
must have an irretrievably prejudicial influence on the destiny 
of the whole population. 

The principal modification with which the feudal system 
was introduced into Canada, was the exemption from military 
services. 

Under the French government, the seigniors exercised a ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction, though jurisdiction is not absolutely con- 
nected with the feudal tenure. In the earliest grants, mention 
is made of local judges, from whom appeals lay to the prevot 
or bailli at Quebec, and of superior, mesne, and inferior juris- 
diction. But the territorial jurisdiction is now abrogated. 

The tenures are divided into noble and roturier. ‘We 
have no English word,’ says Hallam,* ‘that conveys the full 
sense of roturier. How glorious is this deficiency in our po- 
litical language, and how different are the ideas suggested by 
Commoner!’ But Mr Hallam forgot that there were such 
‘ruptuarii,’ as Du Cange calls them, under the laws of Great 
Britain, in Canada. 

The noble proprietors (who, as we shall hereafter show, need 
not be patricians themselves) owe to the king the same 
rights as the mediate tenants owe to them. 

The roturier tenures are, according to Ferriere, ‘ inheritances 
held on censives and owe but two principal servitudes, the an- 
nual cens and the “ lods and ventes,” which are due from the 

new proprietor to the seignior censier, in virtue of sale or 
other conveyance, equivalent to a sale ;’ and with respect to 
fines, they are subject to those for non-payment of the cens, or 
for failure of notifying the sale; the first is of 33 pence, the 
second of 374 pence.t 


ai State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 207. London 
ed. 


+ British sterling. 
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In case of collateral succession the heir is bound to pay a 
year’s revenue of the fief, or a sum fixed by arbitration or by 
offer of the heir, at the option of the lord. 

‘Fealty and homage’ are probably now mere fictitious for- 
malities. However in a work entitled an ‘ Abstract of those 
Parts of the Custom of the Viscounty and Provostship of 
Paris,* which were received and practised, in the Province 
of Quebec in the Time of the French Government,’ it is said : 
‘ Fealty and homage constitute the fief and give it its name.’ 
(Tit. IL. of the Introduction.) 

We findf that the cens amounted, under the French govern- 
ment, to fifteen eighteenths of a penny for every acre in front, 
by the whole depth of the grant; which varies from twen- 

to one hundred and twenty-six arpents. 

The rents were stipulated between the lord and the tenant ; 
before the conquest, the highest amounted in cash to one penny 
and a ninth for each superficial acre, and when payable in money 
and in wheat, to five ninths of a penny for each superficial acre, 
and a bushel of wheat for forty superficial acres. 

The censitaires are, besides, subject to the ‘lods and 
ventes,’ or the twelfth part of the purchase money, though the 
lords generally remit a fourth of it; and to the livery of seisin, 
which amounts to two thirds of a penny. According to the 
‘Custom of Paris,’ the formality of seisin is not strictly obliga- 
tory. 
in regard to fines, they can only be exacted by means of a 


judicial sentence, and amount to 3% pence in case of refusal 


of paying the cens and rentes, and to 37% pence for default 
of giving notice of the sale. 


* Mr Fox observed in the course of the debates on the Quebec Gov- 
ernment Bill (House of Commons, May 11, 1791), that the French 
laws existing in Canada were not theJaws of France, even at the time 
of the conquest of that Province. -The whole French law was, in- 
deed, never sent tothe colony; but particular parts only. ‘ When- 
ever,’ said he, ‘an appeal from the French laws and the Custom of 
Paris came before the Privy Council of that kingdom, the great and 
able men, who composed it, were put into a difficult situation, and 
were obliged to inquire what the custom of Paris was, in such and 
such a case, and how the French laws operated under such and such 
circumstances; and in order to ascertain those points, they were 
obliged to inquire of antiquaries rather than of lawyers, before the 
Code Marchand could be established.’ Parl. Hist. vol. xxix. p. 406. 

+ London, printed by the King’s Printers. 1 vol. folio. 1772, (in 
French.) 

t Report of the Committee, &c. p. 71. ‘ 
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The last feudal burthen is the obligation to bring the grain 
to the lord’s mill, paying the fourteenth part for the grinding : 
to make or permit to be made all roads and bridges requisite 
for general intercourse (corvée), and to clear the lands and oc- 
cupy them within a year and a day from the date of the deed. 

These burthens being definite in their nature, it has been ar- 
gued that they are analogous to soccage services. ‘ In France,’ 
says Hallam,* ‘all lands, held in roture, appear to be considered 
as villein tenements, and are so termed in Latin, though many 
of them rather answer to our soccage freeholds.’ ‘The commu- 
tation of the actual feudal tenures into free and common soc- 
cage would consequently not meliorate essentially the condition 
of the tenants. 

The most important restriction upon the right of the seign- 
ors, is that every inhabitant can insist on a grant of land, for 
the purpose of improvement, subject to rent and dues, whereby 
the grantee becomes a perpetual proprietor, without paying any 
purchase money, or other expenses than the notary’s fee for 
acknowledging the deed. Again, the seignors cannot sell any 
portion of their landed estates, under penalty of having them 
forfeited to the crown and voiding the deed of sale. 

These two last conditions are striking and distinctive fea- 
tures in the feudal system of Canada. ‘They deserve a few 
words of explanation. 

When the French government, about the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century, entrusted the administration of the Cana- 
das to a company, the principal object and condition of the 
grant was to improve the country as rapidly as possible. ‘That 
company distributed large tracts of land to several individuals, 
but always subject to the obligation of carving out from their 
estates suitable portions for all those, who should offer to culti- 
vate and improve the land. By a grant made in January, 
1636, of the fief of La Céte de Lauzon, it seems, besides, that 
the company was bound to send settlers to Canada; for it is 
said that the number of those, whom the grantee and his heirs 
should send, would be deducted from the number which the 
company was obliged to furnish. 

In March, 1663, the king resumed the rights surrendered to 
the company, and in the same month and the same year an 
arrét was passed to remedy the inconveniences consequent 


* Vol. i, p. 224. 
VOL. XXVII.—No. 60. 2 
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upon bestowing large tracts of land upon persons who were 


never able to clear them, on account of their great extent, and 
to prescribe, that within a limited period all the lands should 
be cleared, or otherwise those which should remain uncleared, 
were to be distributed by new grants. 

There is a grant dated October 11th, 1653, in favor of one 
Mr Perthins, of one league and a half in front by nine in length. 
Reservation is made of the king’s right of constructing military 
and public works, and of felling all oak timber fit for the royal 
navy. Actual residence is enjoined to the grantee and his ten- 
ants, in order to cultivate the land, and in default thereof, the 
grant was to be void. 

Another arrét, dated July 6, 1711, imported that the unclear- 
ed lands should be reiinited to the royal domain, and once more 
enjoined upon the lords to concede lands to such inhabitants as 
might be willing to take portions of them on rent. 

A second arrét of the same day required the grantees of 
lands on roture to reside upon and clear their lands, without 
further delay. 

Some seignors having reserved to themselves extensive do- 
mains, and sold tracts of woodland, instead of conceding them 
merely for rents, a new term of two years was provided by 
government, within which the lands were to be cleared and set- 
tled, or otherwise they should be reiinited to the royal do- 
main; and all felling of wood was again prohibited, under the 
penalty of voiding the deeds of sale. 

There are several ordinances reuniting lands to the crown 
domain, for default of actual settlement. 

Judicial decisions, legislative acts, proclamations, and all the 
expedients which could be devised, were thus employed with 
the hope of promoting cultivation and the increase of popula- 
tion, and with a view of remedying the evils of the extensive 
grants, that had been lavished upon a few families. In fact, 
upon feudal principles, the settlement might have been enforced 
upon the fundamental condition, that tenancy must always 
be full, in order to do the lord’s service. 

It seems that, excepting occasional extortions of the princi- 
pal officers within the colonies, and the heavy military services, 
which were exacted, the inhabitants had reason to be satisfied 
with the solicitude of the French government for the improve- 
ment of the country ; and it is hinted, in one of the documents 
upon which we reason, that the British government has been 
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much less attentive to remedies required by the accumulation 
of extensive estates in a few hands. 

Yet under the French government, the population increased 
very slowly and the improvement of the country was inconsid- 
erable. Its territorial revenue consisted in guints (the fifth 
part of the purchase money) or alienation fines, and ‘ lods and 
ventes.’ But in reality the crown did not receive more than a 
third of the principal of these dues. Under the British gov- 
ernment from 1775 to 1788, the territorial revenue, compre- 
hending arrears, was below ten thousand pounds sterling. 

It is stated in the Minutes of Evidence, that no seignories 
have been erected in Canada, from the time of the conquest, 
nor indeed since 1759, and that the number actually existing 
in the districts of Quebec, Montreal, and Three-Rivers, is two 
hundred and eighteen, amongst which are eighteen islands, 
comprehending in all twelve millions seven hundred thousand 
arpents of land. 

With burthens comparatively so light and with the facility of 
obtaining lands without price, one would think that the country 
ought to be more settled than it is. Yet, even with the casual 
increase of settlers by means of emigration from Scotland, 
Ireland, and the United States, a large proportion of the seign- 
ories is still uncultivated. ‘The committee from whose report 
we have borrowed the preceding details, have collected, it 
should seem, sufficient evidence to show that there is, in the 
province, an abundant population to settle the waste lands of 
the crown and the ungranted lands of the seignories ;* that 
the want of facilities for internal intercourse, by means of roads 
and bridges, is one of the causes of the paucity of new settle- 
ments; that in the earliest times the settlement of the coun- 
try was paralyzed by the great quantities of land which were, 
at once, offered to be granted and at last distributed to a small 
number of individuals; that the preference for settlements in 
townships originates from the religious spirit of the catholic in- 
habitants and their fears of a want of spiritual assistance and 


* One of the members of the Council, who appeared before the 
Committee, said, that ‘in no country where he had travelled, had he 
met with such a dense agricultural population as in Canada, except 
in French Flanders and Brabant.’ (Minutes of Evidences, p. 15.) 
This may be true, in regard to the settlement of the banks of the 
rivers and on the principal lines of internal communication; but this 
abundant population would probably be found to dwindie into a scanty 
one, by an examination of some remoter portions of the province. 
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direction, in separate and isolated habitations, and from the judi- 
cial organization of the country ; that the mode of acquiring land, 
under the actual system, is less expensive than under any other ; 
that the fees for a soccage settlement are too heavy ; that 
generally the lands reserved to the crown and to the protestant 
clergy are so situate, as to be an impediment to the settlement of 
the French inhabitants ; that the cens of the feudal tenure is not 
burthensome; that the rents are generally moderate; that 
money is very scarce among the great mass of the population ; 
that, besides, in many districts the soil is poor and the climate 
excessively severe, and that in many others, which are in 
both respects better situated, the settler would be obliged to 
make considerable sacrifices of labor and money in draining the 
soil ; that in one part of the province, settlements are checked 
by the uncertainty of the exact limits in regard to the United 
States, and that in another district, the land titles are insecure. 
It may be that the most powerful cause has not been men- 
tioned by the committee ; to wit, the natural indolence of the 
French inhabitants, arising, perhaps, from a disregard to what 
we call comforts, from education and habits, and from their re- 
ligious tenets. The state of society in Canada, it must not 
be forgotten, is a very primitive, we had almost said a patriar- 
chal one. Wealth has not there the same attraction as, for in- 
stance, in the superlatively artificial society of England. When 
olitical moralists and economists lament the ‘ dolce far niente ’ 
of the Italians and the supineness of the Spaniards, and call 
them indolent, degenerate, &c. they ought not to forget that 
maccaroni and a cigar, a piece of bread with an onion, are as 
much relished by those sunny and light-hearted philosophers, 
as the most refined dainties for which the laborious gourmand 
toils in London and Paris, with the most marvellous talent of 
forgetting the fatigue and anxieties with which he purchases 
them. ‘The catholic religion is essentially inimical to the lust 
of wealth. Ona people of primitive character that cause acts 
very powerfully. ‘The Venetians became merchants from the 
moment that they were prepared to say to the Pope, ‘ Primo 
siamo Veneziani e por Cristiant.’ Unless our personal obser- 
vations have grossly deceived us, we may confidently say, that 
the Canadians are yet far from entertaining a similar notion. 
The greater part of what we have said, in regard to the settle- 
ment of the seignorial lands, is applicable to the townships, which 
have been formed under crown concessions. As such grants have 
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been made by the provincial government, from the year 1796, 
in free and common soccage, it should seem that the number 
of settlements made under those conditions, might essentially 
aid in solving the question, whether the Canadians prefer the 
soceage to feudal tenures. But the first fact that strikes the 
reader of the Report of the Committee of the House of Assem- 
bly,* is that according to the public returns, from the year 
1797 to February, 1821, no revenue has been raised by such 
sales. We cannot hope to give a more concise explanation of 
this remarkable circumstance, than is contained in the follow- 
ing passage of the Report of the Committee ; and the com- 
plaints, which it contains, against some officers of the govern- 
ment might perhaps more properly come from the competent 
local legislative authority, than from an American Reviewer. 


‘Your Committee,’ it is said in the eighth and ninth pages, 
‘have ascertained beyond a doubt, that these instructions were 
evaded in the following manner. 

‘ An entire township, or half, or a quarter of a township, was, 
upon the application of an individual, who had the fortune to en- 
joy the favor of the colonial administration, promised to him. He 
obtained the names of thirty-nine individuals, who either lent them 
gratuitously, or sold the use of them, for some trifling considera- 
tion, or were to receive nominally a grant of twelve hundred acres 
of land, really and truly a grant of two hundred only. In each of 
. these three cases, a bond or obligation was executed, whereby the 
real grantee of the township, known by the name of *“ leader,” 
stipulated with these ‘ personnes interposées,”’ that upon the pass- 
ing of the patent, these several associates should convey to the 
leader, either the entire twelve hundred in the two first cases, or 
the one thousand in the last case, in fee simple to the leader, the 
latter engaging to use the necessary exertions, and incur the ne- 
cessary expenses, and also to pay the patent fees upon the grant, 
without any reimbursement to him from the associates. 

Under this system there was granted to the members of his Ma- 
jesty’s council, above one hundred and thirty thousand acres; to 
friends and relatives of members of the executive council, above 
one hundred thousand acres ; to individuals who had not joined 
the standard of his Majesty during the revolutionary war, above 
three hundred thousand acres. ‘To American loyalists, and to 
his Majesty’s Canadian subjects, with the exception of the Cana- 
dian militia who served in the year 1776, none, or if there be some 
solitary exceptions, they are so few as not to merit consideration. 


* Second Report, p. &. 
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‘For these services, his Majesty directed, by a special manda- 
mus, that there should be granted unto the Lieutenant Governor 
for the time being, an entire township of the waste lands of the 
crown, to each of the members of the executive council, one quar- 
ter of a township, which was accordingly carried into effect.’ 

The language of the committee is characteristically bold, 
and illustrates the mutual relations of the political departments 
and some of the principal officers of the government. ‘ Your 
committee,’ they observe, ‘ unwilling to believe, that the above 
mentioned evasions of his Majesty’s gracious instructions had 
been practised with the knowledge, privity, or consent of his 
Majesty’s servants, bound by their oath, their honor, and their 
duty to obey them, instituted a long and patient investigation 
into the origin of these abuses. ‘They have been painfully, 
but irresistibly led to the conclusion, that they were fully within 
the knowledge of individuals in this country, who possessed 
and abused his Majesty’s confidence.’ The instructions given 
to Lord Dalhousie, relative to the waste lands of the crown, 
and which were communicated to the House of Assembly in 
February, 1823, have for their object to prevent the granting of 
large quantities of land to those who have no immediate occa- 
sion for cultivating and settling them. ‘They direct the gover- 
nor not to make grants to any person who has not previously 
made it appear, that he is in a condition to cultivate and to im- 
prove the land ; that the lands to be granted shall be laid out in ° 
townships, so far as local circumstances will permit, each con- 
sisting of ten miles square. 

In the Minutes of Evidence, there is again a short but conclu- 
sive solution of the question, why Canadians settle so*rarely on 
lands granted in free and common soccage. 

‘@. ‘To what cause do you attribute this?’ the committee 
asked Mr Bouchette, the surveyor-general and author of the 
Topography of Canada. 

‘ Bouchette. 'The reasons are obvious; they do not like the 
tenure, as they do not know it; they do not like to leave their 
relations and friends, and they like to be within the reach of 
their churches.’ 

Emigrants who might have been willing to settle in the town- 
ships, were often deterred from doing it, it seems, by the de- 
lay in the preparation of the several documents relative to the 
grants. ‘The public duties of the council, by whom such grants 
are issued, are various. Some of its members are judges, who 
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are engaged in their judicial functions one hundred and forty 
days in the year, and a considerable part of that time is pre- . Vis 
cisely the season most important for the emigrants to proceed % 
upon their enterprises. aM 

It appears from official papers, that in 1821, three hundred 7 
and seventy-six thousand two hundred acres had been granted a 
to emigrants from the United States, as ‘ leaders’ of settlements : 
in townships. 

The Fourth Report on Emigration is sufficiently important 
to this country to deserve a literal insertion in the present ar- 
ticle. & 


‘When, at the close of the long and sanguinary contest which 
had for more than twenty years agitated and desolated Europe, a 
new order of things arose in 1815, the United Kingdom, in com- 
mon with the other nations of Europe, suffered greatly from the 
sudden transition from a war unexampled in the histories of man- 
kind, to a state of peace ; her government naturally looked to the 
North American colonies, as a retuge for her distressed subjects 
thrown out of employ. The landholders of England expected that 
by means of the emigration of the poor to the colonies, the increas- 
ed pressure of the poor laws would be diminished. The poor 4 
themselves had a right to expect, from the vast and interminable J 
waste lands of the crown in these colonies, a refuge and an honest 
independence ; all classes might indulge a hope, that this would be 
one of the most powerful means to allay discontents and to restor® 2 
tranquillity. How far these hopes have been realized in our sister 
colonies, it belongs not to your committee to inquire ; their atten- 
tion was necessarily confined to this province. Your committee 
find that there arrived at the port of Quebec, in the year 1817, 
6796 settlers ; in the year 1818, 8221; in the year 1819, 12907, 
and in the year 1820, 11239, making altogether 39163; that a 
great majority of these, intimidated by the length and rigor of the 
winter of this country, and unacquainted with the laws, institu- . 
tions, and language thereof, have ascended the St Lawrence, and ‘ot 
are now dispersed over the lands of Upper Canada and the United | 


States, where they have found a more genial climate, their own k i 
language, and laws and institutions analogous to those to which . 
they had been accustomed. 

‘ Although the proportions are unknown to your committee, your Mh 
committee have however ascertained that a very large number have H : 


gone into the United States, a very small number of the total num- 
ber of emigrants have remained in this province, and this less from 
inclination than from accident, sickness, or want of pecuniary 
means to proceed further up into the interior. The only lands i 
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within the disposition of the crown, upon which these individuals 
could have been located, were— 

First. On the ungranted lands of the crown, within the town- 
ships on the southern and northern shore of the St Lawrence. 

Secondly. On the ungranted lands of the crown situated in the 
rear of those townships, or in the rear of the old seignories of the 
country. 

Thirdly. On the ungranted lands of the estates heretofore be- 
longing to the late order of the Jesuits, and now administered by a 
commission. 

As to the first, the large quantities of land held by private indi- 
viduals, who have never settled or cultivated the same, and the 
want of roads of communication, rendered them inacessible to 
these poor emigrants ; and if these obstacles had not subsisted, the 
quantity tendered by the colonial administration being but one 
hundred acres, afforded no sufficient encouragement to induce the 
emigrants to encounter the privations and hardships incident to a 
new settlement in the wilderness. ; 

The crown and clergy reserves, interspersed as they are 
amongst the other lots, offered another insuperable barrier. 

To all these were superadded an exaction unwarranted, as your 
committee believes, by law, of fifteen shillings and six pence on 
the name of each petitioner inserted in any petition, before the 
same could be laid before the executive council, an exaction re- 
quired as well from the emigrants as from his Majesty’s Canadian 


subjects, to whom his Majesty was graciously pleased to order that 


grants of land should be made for their services during the late 
American war. 

Under all these obstructions, your committee have reason to be- 
lieve that of the above mentioned 39163 emigrants who arrived at 
the port of Quebec, during the years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820, 
not more than one hundred families have found a refuge and sub- 
sistence upon the waste and ungranted lands of the crown. 

It appears to your committee, that the ungranted lands hereto- 
fore belonging to the late order of Jesuits, and now administered 
by a commission, from their proximity to actual settlements, and 
from various other causes, constituted the most advantageous situa- 
tion for locating such of the emigrants as could not proceed to 
the Upper Province. 

Those lands are under the administration of a board of com- 
missioners, and their advantages in this respect were fully felt by 
a committee of gentlemen associated at Quebec for the purpose 
of affording relief to the distressed emigrants. And _ in the last 
autumn, an application was made to that honorable board, by the 
said committee, to forward these views ; that application was not 
successful to the extent that might have been wished, but the 
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causes which led to its failure your committee do not deem it their 
province to explore. 

As connected with the subject which has been referred to your 
committee, they think proper to observe that in the course of their 
inquiries, they have found that emigrants, arriving in the ports of 
this province, on their way to their intended places of settlement, 
are subjected to various oppressions on the part of masters of ves- 
sels, from the want of sufficient authority in the courts of law 
for their protection, and to give due effect to the statute to regu- 
late the vessels carrying passengers from the United Kingdom to 
certain of his Majesty’s Colonies in North America. Your com- 
mittee therefore deem it necessary that a bill should be introduced, 
vesting jurisdiction in his Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, in the 
several districts of this province, for the recovery of the penalties 
in the said statute contained ; and further that to relieve the emi- 
grants from the inconveniences to which they are not unfrequently 
subjected, by being conveyed to ports and places different and 
at a distance from the ports and places to which the masters had 
engaged to convey them, a heavy penalty should be imposed upon 
this offence ; and further, to relieve them from the occasional exac- 
tions from the masters and the detention of their effects by the 
said masters, to carry into effect the said exactions, which your 
committee have reason to believe are not unfrequent, that a sum- 
mary jurisdiction within limits as to amount, should be vested in 
one or more magistrates. 

Upon the whole of this branch of the subject, your committee 
are of opinion that the manner in which the crown and clergy 
reserves are interspersed among the other lands, contributes great- 
ly to retard the settlement of the country, and that from the errors 
and vices of the system of granting the waste lands of the crown, 
which has hitherto obtained within the colony, not only has the 
settlement of those lands and the advancement and prosperity of 
the country been retarded, but also that relief to the distressed 
emigrants withheld, which it must have been the desire of his 
majesty’s ministers to afford. All which, nevertheless, is humbly 
submitted.’ 

We have yet to speak of an important obstacle to the settle- 
ment of Lower Canada, alluded to in the foregoing report, and 
having a direct bearing on the relations of its French inhabi- 
tants with Great Britain. ‘This arises from the lands reserved 
by the crown for the Protestant clergy. The right of the 
mother country to make such a reservation cannot be contest- 
ed. It was contemporaneous with the constitutional act of 
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Canada, and stands, therefore, linked with the whole political 
system oj the province. It was foundec on expediency, and 
rendered indispensable by the religious and civil privileges of 
the Catholic clergy. ‘That clergy possesses vast territorial do- 
mains. ‘They are closely united by ihe ties of commen origin, 
language, anc¢ old habits with ihe great mass of the population. 
They enjoy probably e greater influence over the minds of the 
people than the Catholic clergy exercise in any other country. 
It would therefore have bee av: imexcusable disregard of its 
own obvious interests, nay, of its security, had the mother 
country not provided for the clergy o! its own established 
church. Yet suci: considerations and arguments have little 
weight with the coinmon Canadiai. He sees that the leases 
of the lots: assigned to the Protestant clergy, are more burthen- 
some than the feudal tenures; uider these, at all events, he 
becomes @ proprietor, while urder the former system, the 
farmer, after many years of labor, does noi become the owner 
of a single acre of the land he has so long cultivated. 

Mr Pitt stated in the introductory debate on the Quebec 
Government Sill, that the appropriation for the Protestant 
clergy was meaut io be permanent, and susceptible of increase 
in proportion to the progress of the population and the cultiva- 
tion of the two provinces, which that bill embraced. He re- 
marked, ihat in order io restrain the grants which might be 
made to ihe Protestant clergy, in Upper Canada, ard to the 
Catholic church, in the province where the majority of the in- 
habitants were Catholics, it was provided that it should not be 
lawful for ihe king, in future, to assent to grants which might be 
made to either church, under the authority of the legislature of 
either of the two provinces, without having previously submitted 
such measure to the consideration of the British Parliament.* 

A spirit of opposition has arisen among the clergy of the 
church of England, in Canada, against a scheme tending to ex- 
tend to the Presbyterians ihe benefit of the clause of the gov- 
ernment act for the reservation of iands for the Protestant cler- 
gy. A pamphlet on that subject appeared, four or five years 
ago, in London, entitled, Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on 
the State of the Colonies, by «a Member of Parliument. It 
seems that the crown lawyers had expressed their opinion that 
the statute 31 George III. ch. 31. was applicable to the Pres- 


* Parl. Hist. vol. xxviii. p. 1378. 
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byterian ministers. ‘The author argues to the contrary, irom 
the sections 37—40, that the church of Scotland was never in- 
tended to be put on ihe ‘ooting of the English reformed church. 
No express clause, indeed, is inserted, either in favor or 
against the dissenters, of any denomination. A Protestant 
clergy may be considered as a collective denomination in con- 
tradistinction to the Catholic clergy, which is, on account of the 
number of Catholic inhabitants, the principal ecclesiastical body 
in Lower Canada. In the session of parliarent, April 8th, 
1791, when the Quebec Government Bill was, for the irs‘ time, 
brought into discvssion, Vr. Fox opposed the clause concern- 
ing the reservation of ‘ands for the Protestait clergy, but 
seemed to suppose, that at any cate it wonld embrace all de- 
scriptions of Protestants.* But Mr Pitt expressly said at the 
close of ihe debate on the ‘ill, in the 'fonse of Commons, on 
the 12th of May, that the meaning of the act was to endow 
the Protestant clergy of the established church. 'This was done, 
said he, to enconrage the established chure!:, and possibly it 
might be proposed to send a bishop of that church to be a 
member of the Covncil.t 

The author of the , amphle* «sks ; ‘ When in 1793, the late 


* Parl. Hist. vol. xxix. p. 17. 

+ Ibid. 429. The little work which stands third at the head of this 
paper, contains, in 1 short passage, much exact information about the 
incoine of the Catholic clergy ; anc we transcrie it the more readily 
as the book has not yet been noticed in this country. 

‘Lower Canada contains a population of nearly halt ¢ million of 
souls and affords a militia of 76,000 able-Lodied men, accustomed to 
the use of arms. ‘They are 1 moral, industrious, sober, .nd contented 
people attached to their own customs, laws, language, and religion. 
They are Roman Catholics, hut ss their clergy are educated in Cana- 
da, and have no connexion with the Pope or with any foreign power, 
all political objections to that religion are, in the case of Lower Cana- 
da, reraoved. The church is not paid by the government, as was er- 
roneously stated in parliament, but has the 26th part of the grain 
raised on the lands of the Catholics. This claim the law acknow- 
ledges, but this is all the favor shown to the Catholic religion. If a 
Catholic sells his lands to u Protestant, or if he thinks proper to be- 
come a Protestant himself, his estate is no louger liable to this very 
humble tithe. Hay and potatoes are exempted ‘roi the charge. 
The church is governed ly a bishop (a native Canadian,) who receives, 
in addition to the rent of some lands of no great value, one thousand 
per annum from the civil list of Great Britain. This .nnual thousand 
pounds is all the catholic church establishment of Canada costs the 
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king erected the Canadas into a bishop’s see, according to the 
laws of the church of England, lawfully made and received in 
England, was it the king’s intention that the bishop and his 
clergy should become the stewards for the property of dissent- 
ers?’ An innuendo is thrown out against the present governor, 
as being partial to the church of his native country, and allu- 
sion is made, in still clearer terms, ‘to a stirring and aspiring 
Presbyterian minister [who] has been sent out to Quebec from 
Scotland. If the church of England,’ adds the author, ¢ al- 
ready somewhat moved from her foundation by the continual 
encroachments of the church of Rome, is to be elbowed in 
her seat, by the new raised ambition of the Presbyterian 
church, it is impossible she can maintain any true character of 
pre€minence or permanent ground of establishment ; and 
will this touch neither the principle nor the interests of the 
crown?’ 

We have alluded to this pamphlet, as much because it brings 
into notice an important discussion (no ecclesiastical question 
is unimportant), as because it shows how indispensable it is to 
look somewhat deeply into the connexion of the landed inter- 
est with the general polity and the views of the government of 
the country. No lawyer will need much argument to be per- 
suaded, that political institutions can never be rightly under- 
stood, unless the rules of property which prevail in the coun- 
try, are exactly known. ‘Those of Canada have a peculiar in- 
terest to American statesmen. ‘The crown lands in that prov- 
ince are in some degree analogous to the public lands of the 
United States. No other country, we believe, has fiscal lands; 
most of the sovereigns of Europe have lost or given up 
their demesne estates. ‘The manner in which the waste lands 
are disposed of in Canada is, we think, not so generally known 
in the United States, as to render it superfluous to invite pub- 
lic attention to that subject. Besides, many erroneous views 
may arise from the misapplication of terms, which have by long 
use, by etymology, and the sanction of great publicists, a de- 
terminate signification, Now, the feudal phraseology and 
terms, used in Canada, are far from really expressing the 


mother country. The 26th part of the grain from the Catholic lands 
is found to be an ample allowance. The income of the Curés 
averages £300 per annum, which affords them, in a cheap country, 
the means of living most respectably and of even exercising a very 


liberal hospitality.’ 
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things and relations which they were elsewhere appropriated to 
represent. Fief, franc-allen, feudal tenure, fealty and hom- 
age, have not amongst our neighbors the signification they had 
originally throughout Europe. Without recommending that 
system as a model of polity, for the promotion of the general 
weal, one may well hesitate before he condemns it on no 
other ground than the effects which institutions, distinguished 
by the same names, have produced elsewhere. 

The existence of a class of great land proprietors to whom 
the bulk of the population is tributary upon feudatory condi- 
tions, and who, nevertheless, enjoy no privilege of nobility as 
individuals, nor form a real aristocratic body in their collective 
capacity, is a remarkable anomaly in government. Under the 
French dominion several of the seygneurs were nobles by birth, 
but not on account of their tenures. A few of these families 
still exist in Canada but are mixed with the rest of the land- 
holders, and destitute of all peculiar distinctions and _preroga- 
tives. Indeed, this is but strictly conformable to the feudal 
law of France. ‘ Although every fief is reputed noble, it does 
not confer nobility on the possessor, for whatever length of 
time he may have possessed it.’ * . 

The sixth section of the statute 31 George III. ch. 31. 
commonly called the Quebec Government Act, provides + that 
his Majesty may annex to hereditary titles of honor, rank, or 


* Title II. Introduction of the ‘ Abstract of those Parts of the Custom 
of the Viscounty and Provostship of Paris, which were received in the 
Province of Quebec. London, 1772.’ p. 7. 

+* VI. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
whenever his Majesty, his heirs or successors, shall think proper to 
confer upon any subject of the crown of Great Britain, by letters 
patent under the great seal of either of the said provinces, any he- 
reditary title of honor, rank, or dignity of such province, descendible 
according to any course of descent limited in such letters patent, it 
shall and may be lawful for his Majesty, his heirs or successors, to an- 
nex thereto, by the said letters patent, if his Majesty, his heirs or suc- 
cessors, shall so think fit, an hereditary right of being summoned to 
the legislative council of such province, descendible according to the 
course of descent so limited with respect to such title, rank, or digni- 
ty ; and that every person on whom such right shall be so conferred, 
or to whom such -_ shall severally so descend, shall thereupon be 
entitled to demand from the governor, lieutenant governor, or person 
administering the government of such province, his writ of summons 
to such legislative council, at any time after he shall have attained 
the age of twenty-one years, subject nevertheless to the provisions 
herein after contained.’ 
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dignity, the hereditary right of being summoned to the legisla- 
tive council, although the following four sections provide for 
the forfeiture of these descendible rights. Nothing has been 
done to carry into effect the sixth section. Such a measure 
would indeed be attended with important and lastin; conse- 
quences. It is probable that a scheme of 2 similar nature may 
have occurred more than once, to the British ministry, in re- 
gard to the United States in their colonial condition. But 
their circumstances were different from those of Canada. No 
great land-holders existed in this country by grani of the crown, 
except the proprietors. No feurlal tenure was known, and few 
were the families, who had connexions with the «aristocracy of 
the mother country. ir "ox, in the course of the debates 
on the Quebec act, was against the hereditary !ionors, which 
were to be conferred in future times by ilie bill on the member 
of the council. ‘Those honors might be very proper,’ said 
he,* ‘ and of great utility in conmtries where ihey had existed 
by long custom ; but in his opinion, they were not ‘it to be in- 


troduced, where they had no original existence ; where there 


was no particular reason for introducing them, arising from the 
nature of the country, its extent, its state of improvement, or 
its peculiar customs ; where instead of attracting respect, they 
may excite envy ; and as but few could enjoy them, those 
who did not, might be induced to form an unfavorable compar- 
ison between their own situation and that of their neighbors 
[the United States] among whom no such distinctions were 
known.’ 

On the 11th of May, when the clauses of the bill were dis- 
cussed, Mr Fox declared in the most expressive terms, that a 
sort of aristocracy ought to be introduced into the new politi- 
cal system of Canada. He considered it as an indispensable 
element of a mixed government, existing under a free consti- 
tution. ‘The question with him was only on what principles it 
was to be founded ; whether on property, birth, or talents. 
Property, he said, was the true foundation of aristocracy. But 
he thought it, above all, desirable that that branch of political 
power should be rendered independent of the executive gov- 
ernment ; that if property was to be the basis of it, persons of 
property alone should be chosen. But at such distance from 
the mother country, how could the crown ascertain the persons 


* Parl. Hist. vol. xxix. p. 111. 
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who would unite with that requisite, the talents necessary for 
so eminent a station? ‘I'he mode he proposed was to render 
the aristocracy of Canada elective, but on other principles or 
on a higher standard than the other elective branch of the le- 
gislature, and their electors should also possess higher qualifi- 
cations, than those of the members of the lower house. 
Should this idea not meet the approbation of the house, he 
would vote for « council, wholly nominated by the king or 
wholly composed cf hereditary members ; a council chosen 
in any manner, he confessed, was better than none. ‘The 
governor should no‘ be left to act alone with a pure popular 
legislature. ‘Set, while he wished hereditary counsellors and a 
political aristocracy, he ridiculed the idea of creating a Cana- 
dian nobility. ‘The seigueurs, he remarked, were in facta 
sort of nobility. But, he declared tiem to be utterly unfit, as 
they were not respected enough, to be made hereditary nobles ; 
‘and yet would ministers, he asked, pass by that nobility, and 
create a set of people over them, whom the world called nobili- 
ty, and invest them with hereditary honors? By the bye, he 
added, the sort of titles mean’ to be given, were not named in 
the bill ; he presumed che reuson was, that they could not be 
named without provoking laughter.’ * 

If the authenticity of the reported speeches may warrant 
such ¢ remark, and if it were consistent with the respect due 
to 2 man 'tike }’ox, we should be free to confess, that we find it 
difficult to reconcile these opinions with those which are re- 
corded in his previous speeches on the same question, or to 
understand what sort of aristocracy he really wished should be 
infused into the government of Canada. When Mr Wilber- 
force asked him, whether the elective council was to be for 
life or for a term of years, he replied ‘ that he had not decided 
upon that point, but was rather inclined to constitute them for 
life.’ Much of what he said in the session of the 1ith of 
May was obviously intended to obliterate the impressions, 
which he might fear had been produced by some vague or 
ill considered remarks, that had fallen from him and had 
been referred, by his political adversaries, to the British consti- 
tution. According io the private history of the time, Mr Fox 
had shortly before entertained hopes of getting into power ;— 


* Parl. Hist. vol. xxix. p. 414. + Ibid. p. 427. 
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the king had spoken favorably of him, and in such a juncture 
he was particularly desirous to avoid any discussion, that might 
lead him to explain his principles and opinions in regard to the 
late events in revolutionary France. He was drawn, howev- 
er, into the debate, by Mr Burke, either at the instigation of 
Mr Pitt (as he himself suspected), or because the former had 
made up his mind not to delay any longer an attack on the 
spirit and principles of the Revolution. 3 

Mr Pitt said, that there existed elements of a future nobili- 
ty in Canada, but that meanwhile there should be an heredit- 
ary one. He considered the absence of such a counterpoise 
in the constitution as one of the causes which accelerated the 
separation of the other British colonies. The aristocratic 
power, which was to exist in Canada, ought not to be founded 
on property alone. In founding it exclusively on that basis, it 
would be almost elective and too popular ; while it ought, on 
the contrary, to be made ina great degree immediately de- 
rivative from the crown, after the model of the British aris- 
tocracy. 

In his reply to Mr Burke, Mr Fox repeated that nobility 
could not be ingrafted upon the existing society in Canada.* 

A question arose upon the constitutional legality of the di- 
vision of Canada into two provinces ; but upon consulting the 
14 George III., it appeared that the king had authority to 
propose that measure. t Mr Fox however was against it. 

‘It had been argued,’ said he, ‘ that by such means, we could sep- 
arate the English and the French inhabitants of the province, that 
we could distinguish, who were originally French from those of Eng- 
lish origin. But was this to be desired ? Was it not rather to be 


* Parl. Hist. vol. xxix. p. 402. 
+ The following passage, transcribed from a letter of Gibbon, to J. 


Holroyd, dated October 14th, 1775, (4th ed. vol. i. p. 495,) is a curi- 
ous statement of what the author thought of the public opinion and 
party feelings in Canada, at that time. 

‘We are not quite easy about Canada; and even if it should be 
safe from an attack, we cannot flatter ourselves with the expectation 
of bringing down that martial people of the back settlements. The 
priests are ours ; the gentlemen very prudently wait the event, and 
are disposed to join the stronger party ; but the same lawless spirit 
and impatience of government, which have infected our colonies, are 
gone forth among the Canadian peasants, over whom, since the con- 
quest, the noblesse has lost much of their ancient influence.’ 
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avoided ? Was it agreeable to general political expediency? The 
most desirable circumstance was that the Frenchand English inhab- 
itants of Canada should unite and coalesce, as ifit were in one body, 
and that the different origin of the people might be obliterated for 
ever. If this had been the object in view, the English laws might 
soon have prevailed universally throughout Canada, not from force 
but from choice and conviction of their superiority. He had no 
doubt that on a fair trial they would be found free from all objec- 
tion. The inhabitants of Canada had not the laws of France. 
The commercial code was never established there ; they stood 
upon the exceedingly inconvenient Custom of Paris. He wished 
the people of that country to adopt the English laws from choice 
and not from force ; and he did not think the division of the 
province the most likely means to bring about this desirable end.’ 


The reply of Mr Pitt is all-important, even at this distance 
of time. We transcribe it therefore almost literally from the 
Parliamentary History.* 


‘ He agreed with the right honorable gentleman, in thinking it 
extremely desirable that the inhabitants of Canada should be uni- 
ted, and led universally to prefer the English constitution and the 
English laws. A division of the province, he considered to be 
the most likely means to effect this purpose, since by so doing the 
French subjects would be sensible, that the British government had 
no intention of forcing the English laws upon them, and therefore 
they would, with more » facility, ‘look at the operation and effect of 
their own laws, and probably in time be induced to adopt those of 
England from conviction. ‘This he thought was more likely to 
be the case, than if the British government were, all at once, to 
subject the entire population to the constitution and laws of this 
country [England.] Experience would teach them, that the Eng- 
lish laws were best ; and he admitted that they ought to be gov- 
erned to their satisfaction. If the province had not been divided, 
there would have been but one assembly ; and there being two 
parties, if those parties had been equal, or nearly equal, in the as- 
sembly, it would have been the source of perpetual faction. If 
one of the parties had been much stronger than the other, that 
other might justly have complained that they were oppressed. 


We now proceed to give a summary account of the second 
publication mentioned at the head of our article. It is a free 
exposition of the different interests and claims that have been 
successively brougm before the parliameat, and have 


* Vol. xxix. p. 118. 
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not yet been decided or settled to the satisfaction of the colo- 
nists. 

The assembly have, from the year 1807 down to the pres- 
ent time, made several attempts to obtain the right of appoint- 
ing an agent to reside in London and watch over the interests 
of the province, as circumstances might require, and the pro- 
vincial government might direct. But until the year 1825, the 
council refused their assent to the bills, intended to give effect 
to this measure. All the other colonies have, it seems, similar 
confidential agents in the mother country. ‘The house of 
assembly, or at least the party in whose name the writer of the 
pamphlet presumes to speak, thought that the union of the two 
Canadas would never have been seriously proposed, had the 
ministers been enabled to confer on that subject with a deputy 
of Lower Canada. ‘Tl'hough the measure has not as yet been 
carried into execution, the mere rumor of its probable adop- 
tion, has excited apprehension and uneasiness. ‘Thus also the 
British parliament has inadvertently (the author says) passed 
one or two acts, which more properly belonged to the juris- 
diction of the provincial legislature. 

The next complaint is, that the powers of the council as a 
court of justice, are yet uncertain, and consequently that the 
officers of the government cannot be effectually subjected to 
the control of the legislature, by means of impeachment. 

Again, the representation in the house of assembly is thought 
inadequate to the population, and unequal. In some counties, 
fifteen hundred land proprietors send as many representatives 
as six thousand elsewhere. ‘Thirty thousand inhabitants, liy- 
ing in townships, have no delegates at all. 

The lands formerly belonging to the Jesuits, and indeed, 
the entire property taken from that society, which, whilst it 
existed, was useful in disseminating elementary knowledge, 
and in supporting the college of Quebec, are now claimed, in 
order to be appropriated to the same object. ‘These estates 
had been granted to lord Amherst, after the conquest; but 
from the dubious nature of the title, he preferred accepting an 
annual pension ; and at the decease of the last Jesuit that re- 
mained in Canada, they were taken possession of in the name 
of the king, and continue to be administered cn his account, 
without any provision having been made for the object (public 
instruction), to which their income was originally consecrated. 
A bill for the establishment of parochial schools, liberal in its 
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provisions towards all religious sects, repeatedly passed the 
lower house, from 1817 to 1823, but was constantly rejected 
by the council. Each school was to receive annually eight 
hundred dollars. In 1824, the bill underwent some amend- 
ments in the other branch of the legislature. The house con- 
curred, and by this act, instead of a general admission, Catho- 
lics alone were to be educated in the parochial schools ; and 
these schools instead of pecuniary assistance, were to receive 
from the respective parishes, lots of land for buildings, and to 
be maintained by voluntary contributions to a certain amount. 

A board for the direction of public schools was created in 
1820, in conformity to an act passed in 1801. The members 
were twenty-four in number, and with the exception of three or 
four, were Episcopalians ; and to that communion belonged also 
the principal officers of the body, although there are ninety- 
nine Catholics in the province for one of the latter persuasion. 
The author seems well inclined to put all the religious sects on 
the same footing, in regard to the enjoyment of public instruction. 

A bill has also been proposed for the exclusion from the 
legislature of every member who should accept an office under 
the government, though with the right of being afterwards re- 
elected. 

The judicial organization of the country is the next point to 
which the author refers. 

‘ During the last sixty-five years, says he, ‘ this province has had 
four different judicial systems. During the first five years, it was 
under martial law. During the next ten years we had the laws of 
England, courts organized upon the British system, and rules and 
forms of proceeding borrowed from that country. Afterwards, for 
a period of eight years, we had a mixture of British, French, and 
provincial legislation, motley courts, and rules of pleading partly 
according to both the English and French system, and in part 
agreeably to provincial ordinances. For thirty-two years we con- 
tinued to have a mixed code, and courts of judicature existing 
under an act of the provincial parliament and the several amend- 
ments successively added to it. During that whole period (of 
sixty-five years) the benefits of the administration of justice, civil 
as well as criminal, have been almost entirely withheld from the 
agricultural districts, where the mass of the inhabitants reside.’ 

In 1824, the house of assembly impeached the judges, on 
account of irregularities in the mode of proceeding ; and in the 
following year, both branches of the legislature passed resolu- 
tions, importing that the judicial organization, was inadequate 
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to its purposes, and an address to the prince regent was voted. 
Several fruitless attempts have since been made to reorganize 
the courts. In 1825, a bill passed the house, providing for the 
administration of justice in the rural districts. ‘The number of 


judges was to be increased to twelve. Amendments were 


made in the council, but at last the parliament adjourned, with- 
out having come to any definite result. ‘The judges complain 
of the weight of business, of the insufficiency of the court of 
appeals (which is composed of the council and the judges of 
Quebec and Montreal, excluding those who have presided 
in the courts below), and of a want of uniformity in the judi- 
cial decisions. Lawyers and parties complain of a loss of 
time and of excessive expense. 

The author proceeds to inculcate the necessity of an in- 
dependent judiciary. In Lower Canada, the judges hold 
their offices during pleasure, as in England before the revolu- 
tion of 1688. Yet the influence of the executive govern- 
ment over them seems to be checked, by some provisions 
which the author does not specify. But as the judges exer- 
cise executive, legislative, and judicial powers, there is the 
more reason, that their commissions should be quamdiu se bene 

esserint. 

Lord Grenville, who was then secretary of the foreign de- 

artment, said in the House of Lords, in the course of the debate 
on the 30th of May, 1791, in answer to an objection stated to 
the bill for the settlement of the government of the two Can- 
adas, on account of the judges not being made independent, 


that 

‘ This was certainly a circumstance of great importance, and a 
most desirable object ; but from the present uncertain state of the 
law in Canada, he thought that the appointing judges in the way in 
which they were appointed in Great Britain, would be attended 
with much more evil than good. In this country [England], no 
danger could possibly be apprehended from appointing a judge for 
life, because the laws were so well known, and the bar so enlight- 
ened, that if an improper act were to be committed by any judge, 
it was sure to be detected, exposed, and punished. Although the 
judges in Canada were not made independent by this bill, as it 
was at present conceived improper to appoint them but during 
their good behavior, yet he conceived the time was very near 
when this could be done, so as to be productive of the greatest 
good. Before it could be done, there must be a general system of 
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known laws, and such salaries settled on judges, as would induce 
men of real abilities to undertake the office.’* 

The author of the pamphlet makes several suggestions rela- 
tive to the fees of the principal officers of the courts, and the 
execution of the precepts directed to them ; the qualification 
of justices of the peace; the prison of Montreal; the im- 
provement of the navigation upon the St Lawrence ; the ex- 
tension of the commerce with the United States,t and the 
suppression of the smuggling trade ; a bankrupt law, together 
with the subject of the rate of damages on protested bills of 
exchange ; and the promotion of agriculture and internal im- 
provement. 

It appears, from another part of the pamphlet, that the as- 
sembly had passed a bill, giving to the subjects the right of 
commencing suits against the crown ; but the council refused 
to concur in it. 

It is stated, at the conclusion, that the annual subsidy voted 
to the government, including the salary of the lieutenant gov- 
ernor (in the absence of lord Dalhousie), amounted to £64,000 
and the permanent militia pensions to about £47,000. 

The provincg is free from all public debt, notwithstanding 
the expenses for the construction of the Canal de la Chine. 

We have omitted to mention at the head of the present review, 
a Report of the committee of the house of assembly on the 
decision of the courts of justice, upon the question as to the 
use of the French or English language in the original pro- 
cess; and we have also in our possession, a pamphlet on the 
same subject, entitled, ‘ Letter to the Honorable Judge Bow- 
en, one of the Judges of the King’s Bench for the District of 
Quebec. (Montreal, James Lane, 1823.) A good deal of 
sensibility is shown in regard to what is considered as a deci- 
sive step towards the proscription of the French language in 
official proceedings. 

But it is time to bring these remarks, for the present, to a 
close. Atsome future period we hope to follow up the discus- 
sions, of which we have given a brief sketch in the preceding 
pages, to an epoch more recent, and to enable our readers to 
form a proper opinion, respecting the present relations of Great 


* Parl. Hist. vol. xxix. p. 658. 

+ A committee of the house of assembly made a report on the 11th 
of March, 1825, recommending the further encouragement of that 
commerce ; but it was not considered for want of time. 
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Britain and her North American colonies. Our limits permit 
us only at this time to add, that those discussions are still in 
the unsettled state in which we have represented them; that 
a good deal of irritation has lately been observed between the 
principal delegate of the executive power and the second 
branch of the the legislative body of Lower Canada; that the 
union of the two Canadas is still dreaded by the French in- 
habitants ; and that probably before long, the British govern- 
ment will come to some decisive measure, either to satisfy or 
to silence the pretensions of its Canadian population. Mean- 
while, the military defence of Lower Canada is incessantly 
attended to by the governor and the other generals entrusted 
with the superintendence of the fortifications of Quebec; and 
Great Britain is furnishing largely the means required to carry 
them to an extent and to give them a strength, which may in 
time make of the capital of Lower Canada a rival of the im- 
pregnable fortresses of Europe, and thus add a new feature to 
the military character of the country. 


C, Cushuge 
Art. Il.—Storia dell?’ America, in Continuazione del Compen- 
dio della Storia Universale, del Sig. Conte di Segur. 
Opera originale Italiana. Milano, presso la Societa 'Tipo- 
graphica de’ Classici Italiani (Fusi, Stella, e Compagni.) 
Tom. 29, in 18mo. 1820—1823. 


TueEseE volumes have not, so far as our observation ex- 
tends, been criticised or even mentioned in any American 
journal. The work amply deserves, respectful notice at our 
hands, as well for its general subject matter, being the history 
of the whole continent of America, as for the merit of its ex- 
ecution. It was undertaken, as it appears, at the suggestion of 
the intelligent publishers in Milan; who, at the commence- 
ment of the publication, hardly anticipated the value and mag- 
nitude of the book, which they were calling into existence. 
Its design originated in a Compendium of Universal History, 
commenced by count Segur but not completed, which the 

ublishers of the book before us procured to be translated from 
the French into Italian, and printed by subscription at Milan. 
Twenty-seven volumes of the Compendium as composed by 
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Segur, comprising ancient history, so called, with that of Rome 
and the Empire, preceded the history of America in twenty- 
eight volumes, after which came the history of several nations 
of modern Europe. All these are professedly translations into 
Italian from other languages, excepting Mmerica, which is an 
original work written by the cavaliere Giuseppe Compagnoni, 
and aspires to be something much beyond a common abridge- 
ment. 

It is, in fact, what no other nation but Italy possesses, a full 
and methodical account of events in America, from the first 
discovery of the new world by Columbus down to the present 
day, omitting only the recent history of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese colonies. With the exception, then, of this portion of 
the history of America, the work of our author is complete. 

And it is a little remarkable, we think, that the classic his- 
tory of Botta should be so soon followed by the present publi- 
cation, which although more compendious in its plan, yet cov- 
ers a much wider field, and is therefore calculated to be more 
generally interesting to Americans. ‘The Italian language, 
the mother tongue of the poetry and fine letters of modern 
Europe, can thus boast the first finished history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and the first, also, of the entire New World. 

Italy, if she have planted no colonies upon our soil, if none 
of the new family of nations inhabiting this continent can look 
back to her as the home of their forefathers, possesses, never- 
theless, ample claims on our regard, through the exertions and 
talents of individual Italians. Whilst other nations, with re- 
sources much inferior to those of Italy united, were collecting 
means to found colonial establishments abroad, the want of 
union and harmony unnerved her arm and paralyzed her 
vigor. As a body, therefore, the Italians do not occupy a sin- 
gle page in the history of America, because they have achiev- 
ed nothing as a body ; but in respect of the fame attached to 
the names of individuals of that country, Italy need not shrink 
from comparison with any other people. Her citizens led the 
early expeditions of every nation, which gained important pos- 
sessions in the new world. If the example of Columbus were 
a solitary case of its kind, it might be attributed to chance, and 
not to the preéminent intellectual character of the men of his 
nation at that period. But we can be at no loss to understand 
the true cause, when we consider that Sebastian Cabot, with 
his brother and father, gave England her title by discovery to 
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territory in America, and was afterwards the first to explore 
the river La Plata in the service of Spain ; that Vespucci, 
when employed by the Portuguese, taught them to appreciate 
the value of Brazil, originally denominated America, in honor 
of Vespucci himself, before the word was applied to the whole 
continent ; that Pigafetta was the guide of Magellan ; and 
that Verazzani conducted the French to the shores of the New 
World ; all these distinguished navigators being Italians by 
birth and education. And their countrymen of the present 
time are not unworthily associating their reputation with the 
name of America, by historical writings of well earned celeb- 
rity, devoted to the western continent. 

The work before us, it is to be understood, is of a popular 
cast, and intended to supply the wants of the public at large, 
rather than of the profound scholar. No other consideration 
would justify the absence of citations and of original authori- 
ties, a thing so essential to the credit of a digested history, in 
the view of sound criticism, and only to be dispensed with, as 
in the present case, where the main object is to communicate 
information to the general reader in the most compendious 
and agreeable shape. In obedience to the same rule of com- 
position, Compagnoni has introduced into his book numerous 
details of remarkable events, and individual traits and inci- 
dents, which many writers of deserved eminence have seemed 
to consider as derogatory to the dignity and stateliness of the 
historic muse. Our author adopted this feature of his werk, it 
may be added, in imitation of the Historical Library of Diodo- 
rus Siculus, which is distinguished for this peculiarity of 
plan. 
Compagnoni exhibits another peculiarity of plan, the influ- 
ence of which over the general character of his work is yet 
more decided. He enters fully into the history of the indi- 
genous nations of America, describing their government and 
usages with considerable minuteness, and dw elling with evident 
interest upon events in which they bore a leading part. Most 
other writers have contented themselves with presenting a very 
general account of the aborigines and of their various cus- 
toms. Compagnoni, regarding it as highly useful to unfold the 
character of the native Americans circumstantially, because 
affording us the clearest and truest idea of man in his primi- 
tive condition, has distinguished the various races with uncom- 
mon care, from the rude savages of the Orinoco to the culti- 
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vated people of Peru, discriminating between all the promi- 
nent tribes, which lie scattered over the vast extent of the con- 
tinent. ‘This course is not wholly without objection, because 
among the little Indian communities, thus raised into notoriety, 
are some which present few qualities to fix the attention, and 
the attempt to describe them all particularly, leads inevitably 
to some faults of confusion and repetition. Our observation, 
however, does not apply to those aggregations of tribes, in dif- 
ferent parts of America, which on all accounts may fairly lay 
claim to the dignity of nations, possessing stable institutions as 
curious as they are peculiar. The Indians of Arauco, Peru, 
Bogota, the Missions, Guatemala, Tlascala, Mexico, the 
Natchez, and the Six Nations, for example, better deserve the 
study of the antiquary and historian, than many a people of 
Europe and Asia, to whom accident has imparted dispropor- 
tioned celebrity. 

But without detaining the reader any longer with general 
remarks upon our author’s book, we shall proceed to make a 
few extracts in illustration of its style and execution, inter- 
spersing such observations of pur own as occasion may sug- 
gest. ‘I'he two first volumes are introductory altogether, com- 
prising a physical description of America, a general view of 
the moral qualities and of the manners and custors of the In- 
dians, an account of the indigenous animals and other natural 
productions of the country, and some brief speculations upon 
the origin of the Americans. Passing over the introduction, 
we come, in the third volume, to the voyages of Columbus. 
Respecting this familiar topic we offer but a single remark. 
Our author yields assent, we perceive, to the old hypothesis of 
the disingenuous conduct of Americus in giving his name to 
the continent, in derogation of ae just claims of its discov- 
erer. We accordingly fee] justified in the renewed assertion 
of the facts published i in our journal some years ago, tending 
to vindicate the reputation of the Florentine. It is well 
known that all writers, contemporary with the discovery of 
America, distinguished it by the appellation of the Wew W aids 
by which name, or that of the Indies, it is called to this day in 
Spain. All the Portuguese historians of Brazil, and many of 
the old writers on the subject of that country among other na- 
tions, alike concur in stating that Brazil was originally denom- 
inated America, in honor of Vespucci. The application of 
the name to the whole of the New World was a later thing, and 
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happened in the following manner. For fifty years after the 
discovery of this continent, most (we may perhaps very safely 
say all) of the maps published in Europe treated the New 

orld as if it were a group of islands, few portions of it - 
having been thoroughly explored, and it being some time be- 
fore the true geography even of those portions was universally 
understood. Thus Florida, Cuba, Hispaniola, Venezuela, and 
Brazil, under the name of America, were depicted in the 
maps as islands. It gradually became known that the land 
stretched uninterruptedly far south along the region called 
America, and this supposed island was therefore gradually in- 
creased in size on the maps, until, by the time that the actual 
state of the facts became well established, the island of Amer- 
ica had extended itself on either hand so far as to occupy sub- 
stantially the very space upon the globe, which belongs to the 
southern continent. Meantime, the tracts of land that were 
really islands retained their primitive names, while the name 
of America having spread with the growing expansion of the 
region to which it was originally affixed, was left in the posses- 
sion of the new meaning it thus kad accidentally acquired. 
All this happened, not merely without any contrivance on the 
partof Vespucci, any scheme to injure the reputation or ap- 
propriate to himself the fame of Columbus, with whom he re- 
mained on terms of the most cordial and confidential intimacy 
to the day of his death,—but so far was Vespucci from con- 
tributing to bring about the result, that no acts of his could 
possibly have produced the series of mistakes by which it was 
occasioned. It is due to justice, that all these facts should be 
borne in mind, whenever the mere good luck of the name of 
America, should afford argument for questioning the integrity 
of Vespucci * 

The same volume gives an account of the early establish- 
ments in Cuba and Hayti, in the course of which our author 
feelingly contrasts the amiable and pacific disposition of the 
natives with the savage enormities practised upon them by the 
Spaniards. One trait deserves to be extracted. 

«Tt was in this island [Hayti] that the Spaniards originally made 
use of those fierce mastiffs, who cruelly aided them against the 
Indians, by mangling their naked bodies. And it reflects eternal 
shame upon these ferocious conquerors, and a shame peculiar to 


*See North American Review for April, 1821, vol. xii. p. 336 ; and 
for April, 1827, vol. xv. p. 284. 
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them, that Spanish writers of no small repute should have cele- 
brated the prowess of one of these dogs, called Bezzerillo. 
* * * * The Spaniards had trained them in such manner 
that they did better service, either in battles upon a fair field, or in 
standing sentinel during the night, or in guarding prisoners, or in 
watching against unexpected attacks, than men themselves. And 
so habituated were they to track the scent of the Indians and of 
their blood, that none could escape their ferocity. And Bezze- 
rillo enriched his master, who drew for him a day’s pay and a half, 
as ranking with cross-bow men. His custom was, when despatch- 
ed in pursuit of an Indian, to rush upon him, and drag him by 
the arm to the camp or entrenchments ; and to rend him into pie- 
ces on the instant if he offered any show of resistance. * * * 
Such, indeed, in a good measure, were the ferocity and the habits 
of the other mastiffs, whom the miserable Indians justly dreaded 
more than the Spaniards themselves, because from the latter there 
was some chance of escape, but from the former none. ‘The race 
of Bezzerillo was propagated from the islands to the continent, for 
the destruction of the inhabitants of the main.’—Storia del- 


P Amer. vol. iii. p. 164. 

In the four volumes which follow we have the history of the 
conquest of Mexico, preceded by an account of the early ex- 
peditions of Alonzo de Ojeda, Diego de Nicuessa, Vasco 
Nuiiez de Balboa, and others upon the Spanish Main. The 
enterprises of Ojeda and of Nicuessa are memorable for the 
series of unparalleled disasters which they sustained, termina- 
ting in the total destruction of their forces ; and still more 
memorable for the haughty declaration of the alleged rights of 
the king of Spain, which they put forth on occasion of their 
expedition ; and the calamitous result of them would tempt us 
to regard it as the visitation of divine justice upon pretensions 
so extravagant and outrageous. Our author copies this cele- 
brated document from the pages of the Spanish writer Herre- 
ra, who records it as the fruit of the united wisdom of the 
jurists and theologians of his country ; and Compagnoni treats 
it with no less indignation than our own Robertson. 

The expedition of Cortez for the conquest of Mexico open- 
ed a succession of adventures so singular, and of achieve- 
ments so wonderful, that, if the events attending the overthrow 
of the barbaric monarchy of Montezuma were narrated in the 
form of professed romance, we sincerely believe the work 
would be censured as consisting of incidents too extraordinary 
for the limits of reasonable probability. Compagnoni describes 
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them in a simple, unambitious style, relying upon the inherent 
quality of the facts themselves to communicate interest to his 
relation. Indeed, so strange were the vicissitudes of the war, 
that Cortez must inevitably have failed of success in his daring 
enterprise, but for a remarkable coincidence of events in his 
favor, without which, notwithstanding his fertility in devising 
expedients and his undeniable superiority in courage, activity, 
and other military virtues, his destruction would have been 
certain. Among these, his fortunate alliance with the republic 
of Tlascala may be ranked as one of his foremost advantages. 

Compagnoni draws a much more full and accurate picture 
of the unheard-of miseries inflicted by Cortez upon the Mex- 
icans than we find in Robertson. Such a scene of calamity 
and destruction the world has seldom witnessed. In the last 
siege of the city of Mexico, more than a hundred thousand 
persons perished in battle, and more than fifty thousand by in- 
fectious distempers, occasioned by the impurity of the air ari- 
sing from the great multitude of putrefying bodies. ‘There is 
no excess of suffering which the wretched Indians did not un- 
dergo in the defence of their capital. Bernal Diaz del Castil- 
lo, one of the conquistadores, bears witness, from his personal 
observation, that it exceeded all the horrors recorded of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. It would seem, indeed, as 
if Cortez and his followers had become actually brutified in 
this terrible war ; for the same insatiable thirst of blood ap- 
pears to have animated all alike, the officers as well as the 
common soldiers. ‘The individual acts of cold-blooded cruel- 
ty which they committed are truly astonishing. But what was 
to be expected from the low-bred foot-soldier, when Cortez 
himself could condescend to torture Guatemotzin, with his 
chief minister, and his vassal, the king of ‘Tlacopan, by smear- 
ing their feet with oil, and suspending them over brasiers of 
burning coals? Even the obdurate army itself murmured, 
when he caused the captive emperor, and the two highest 
princes of the empire, to be ignominiously executed as com- 
mon malefactors, on some such light suspicion as had before 
furnished a pretext for the similar murder of Xicotencatl, the 
noble-minded Tlascalan chief. ‘The populous cities of Chila 
and Panuco razed to the earth, and four hundred and sixty of 
the principal nobles of Panuco burnt alive, sufficiently signali- 
zed the vindictiveness of Cortez and of Gonzalo Sandoval, the 
best and trustiest of his officers, under whose direction were 
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performed these acts, better beseeming infuriated demons than 
christian men. Nuiio de Guzman rendered his name infamous 
by marches, every step of which was tracked with blood wan- 
tonly shed, and which ended in his plundering the inhabitants 
of Mechoacan, in violation of the faith of treaties, and burning 
their king alive on the most frivolous allegations. And not to 
be wanting in their vocation, the Spanish friars busily coédp- 
erated in the work of destruction, so far as lay in their power. 
Thus, regarding the Mexican paintings as instruments of idol- 
atry, they piled up an immense heap of these precious records 
in the market-place of 'Tezcuco, and consigned them to the 
flames. Actuated by the same spirit of Vandalism, the first 
bishop of Mexico caused the most valuable monuments of 
Mexican sculpture to be broken into fragments and employed 
as common stones in the construction of a cathedral. 

In passing from this subject to the four succeeding volumes, 
devoted to Peru, we change the scene indeed, but the charac- 
ter of events undergoes no change. Compagnoni justly re- 
marks that if the story of the conquest of Peru were not sup- 
ported by irrefragable proofs, it might be deemed a romance 
copied from that of Mexico, so entirely did the conduct of 
Atahuallpa resemble Montezuma’s. How worthy of the cru- 
elty of Cortez towards Guatemotzin was the execution of the 
Inca by Pizarro ; and yet how mean the spirit which could 
seek to disguise this murder under the mockery of a trial! 
The observations of our author, on the treatment of Atahu- 
allpa, are in a high degree judicious and forcible, but our limits 
oblige us to hasten over them. 

In his account of the Mexicans and Peruvians, Compagnoni 
bestows adequate space upon the history and institutions of 
these two nations, the most polished of all the inhabitants of 
America. ‘The extent of a single article would not afford room 
for discussing these copious subjects. | We pass on, therefore, 
to the volumes which relate to Chile, La Plata and Paraguay. 
And in perusing the account of Chile, we are struck with the 
simplicity, and at the same time the perfect efficacy, of the 
plan of warfare adopted by Capolican and the intrepid Arau- 
canians, in their engagements with Valdivia. When we recol- 
lect the sufferings of the vanquished Mexicans and Peruvians, 
we are prompted to wish that, instead of prodigally wasting 
their strength in hopeless general encounters, they had anticipa- 
ted the decree of Capolican. His army consisted of only 
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fifteen thousand men, and these neither braver nor more devo- 
ted to their country’s cause, than the myriads who fell before 
Cortez. Finding that in every pitched battle his undisciplined 
forces were speedily thrown into confusion and driven from the 
field by the Spanish cavalry, he divided his little army into 
separate bands of a thousand men each ; and organized them 
in such manner that they should fight, not as parts of one ar- 
my, but as successive and independent armies. He tried his 
battalions, at first, by occasionally sallying from his fastnesses 
in the desert, and attacking the Spaniards, in front, in flank, or 
in rear, as advantage offered, without leaving them the slight- 
est interval for repose. After harassing Valdivia in this way 
sufficiently to discipline his own followers, he determined to 
venture a general engagement, upon his new system of tactics. 
There was no cause, he conceived, to apprehend the Spanish 
cavalry now ; for as the number of their horse did not exceed 
five hundred, one of his battalions might sustain the first brunt 
of the attack ; and another and another successively marching 
to the relief of their countrymen, the Araucanians would thus 
combat always with fresh forces, while the Spaniards would all 
be exhausted and disheartened alike. 

The event exactly corresponded to Capolican’s anticipa- 
tions. His onset was conducted with a precision and firmness 
never before witnessed among Americans, and struck the Span- 
iards with astonishment and hesitation. Ere these last had 


: fully regained their presence of mind, he insensibly drew off 
a his leading battalion, as it began to waver before the Spanish 
bs, fire-arms, and marched up the second to the attack with equal 
j impetuosity, and after this the third ; and thus attack after at- 
a tack followed on without intermission for the space of eight 
4 hours, when the Spaniards, reduced to the very last degree of 


| helpless fatigue, fled in confusion from the field of battle. But 
i true to the maxims of nilitary discipline, Valdivia’s men rallied 
4 at some distance off, where he deemed them safe from the as- 
d saults of the Araucanians. Capolican, however, having obtained 
q intelligence of their place of refuge from a Chilian page in the 
{ Spanish army, fell upon them unawares with a body of lancers, 
who rushed among the wearied Spaniards, and destroyed them 
4 almost toa man. Valdivia escaped; but was soon taken pris- 
K oner, and despatched by a blow from Capolican’s club. Some 
authors relate that the Araucanians poured a stream of molten 
: gold down the throat of Valdivia, in scorn of his insatiable 
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thirst after riches ; but the account is not altogether probable ; 
and its exact similitude to the well known punishment inflicted 
upon Crassus by the victorious Parthians, tends to confirm the 
suspicion, that the incident has been greatly embellished by the 
Spanish friars. It is more credible that, as some reports have 
it, the Araucanians stuffed the mouth of Valdivia with gold 
dust,—a gratification of vengeance more simple than the other, 
and more accessible to these rude savages. ‘Thus much is 
certain, however, that of the bones of Valdivia and his princi- 
pal officers they constructed trumpets to animate their men in 
battle ; and, like the northern invaders of the Roman empire, 
preserved the skulls of their enemies as trophies of a victory, 
which secured the independence of the conquerors to the pres- 
ent day and perhaps for ever. 

Next to the history of Chile, comes that of the countries 
bordering on the great river of La Plata and its far extending 
branches. Of all the principal divisions of the Spanish empire 
in America none was acquired so peaceably, and holden with 
so little oppression of the natives, as this. Sebastian Cabot, 
who, first explored the Parana, conciliated the good will of the 
savages; and it was a singular accident that interrupted the 
tranquil progress of the Spanish settlers. It is thus related by 
Compagnoni. 

‘A chief named Mangore became enamored of a beautiful Span- 
iard, Lucia Miranda, the wife of Sebastian Urtado. Failing in his 
attempt to seduce her, the daring savage determined to obtain pos- 
session of her by force. Seizing the occasion of the absence of 
the commandant of the fort, with forty men and Urtado himself, 
who were gone in quest of provisions, he concealed a party of his 
tribe in thickets near the place, and at early nightfall presented 
himself at the door, asking admission, because, having often come 
as a friend, he knew he should be received without distrust, and 
saying moreover that he brought provisions. ‘The moment the 
door was opened, at a preconcerted signal, all his companions 
rushed from their hiding-place, and suddenly attacking the Span- 
iards, who had suspected nothing, slew them all, many of the In- 
dians also falling in the affray, and among them Mangore himself. 
It is needless to describe the surprise and grief of the other Span- 
iards, when they returned from their expedition. Above al] Urta- 
do was desperate, when he sought in vain among the dead for the 
body of his wife, which he naturally inferred was in the hands of 
the savages. Frantic with grief, he pursued the track of the In- 
dians, who at first doomed him to death, sparing his life only a 
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short time at the instance of the lady. A brother of Mangore was 

now enamored of her, but finding she would not return his passion, 

D he barbarously caused her to be burnt alive, and shot her husband 
with an arrow.’ Vol. xii. p. 77. 

But, although hostilities continued for many years between 
the colonists of La Plata and the native inhabitants, yet the 
q history of events unfolds none of those atrocious acts, which 
disgraced the Spanish arms in other quarters of America. 
Many of their conquests were achieved under the overpowering 
impulse of the lust after gold, which seemed to create in the 
| mind a species of delirium, converting mild and merciful men 
into absolute monsters. But Buenos Aires and Paraguay 
being destitute of the precious metals, no such enormities oc- 
curred there atthe period of the conquest, nor were the natives 
afterwards cruelly sacrificed by the tyrannical oppressions of the 


| y | mita and repartimientos. 'The Indians, who submitted peace- 
q ably, were obliged to live in villages; prisoners taken in war 
q passed into the gentle servitude of the commende established 


- by the governor, Martinez de Yrala ; and the Jesuits finally in- 
q troduced the system of the Missions, which, whatever other ob- 
7 jections may lie against it, cannot be chargeable with being 
cruel or sanguinary, like the government of the Spaniards in 
Peru. Nay, many tribes of Indians found refuge in Paraguay 
from the pursuit of the Portuguese of Brazil, who hunted them 
i down like wild beasts for the purpose of making them slaves. 
7 Indeed the Indians in these countries, far from suffering the 
a like miseries with the natives elsewhere, bid fair to become at 
no remote day an object of very serious apprehension to the 
i Spaniards. What is there to distinguish between the brave 
4 and hardy Indian Llaneros of the Pampas, and the mounted 
4 Scythians, whom Genghis Khan led to the conquest of Asia? 
i Four volumes, from the fourteenth to the seventeenth inclu- 
sive, embrace the history of Brazil, in the events of which, all 
q and more than all, that gives animation to other portions of our 
4 author’s work, is here assembled. Riches not surpassed by 
4 those of Peru and Mexico, pursued with not less avidity by 
: the Portuguese than by the Spanish conquistadores, Indians as 
fierce and independent as the Araucanians, examples of untir- 
4 ing industry in the cultivation of the finest region of America, 
q if not of the earth,—add to this all the surprising vicissitudes 
; of the Dutch invasion, and the reader will appreciate the sin- 
q gular interest attached to the whole course of the Brazilian his- 
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tory. English, French, Dutch, successively fixed a longing 
eye upon this fascinating country. And if France, instead of 
wasting her resources upon religious wars without any useful 
aim or object, had lent a little aid to Villegagnon, she might 
have been mistress of Brazil. Or if the Dutch had not con- 
ducted themselves with such folly, cruelty, and perfidy, they 
would have retained possession of their rich prize, in spite of 
all the efforts of the Portuguese settlers to regain their liberty. 
And how changed would be the whole face of America, and 
perhaps of Europe too, at the present day, if Brazil had be- 
come a colony of either France or Holland. 

Following up the coast of South America, next to that of Bra- 
zil we have the history of Guiana, New Grenada, and Vene- 
zuela. In these volumes, among other topics of interest, there 
is an investigation of the subject of the far-famed E] Dorado, 
which the cruel fate of Sir Walter Raleigh has rendered but 
too familiar to the English reader. ‘The circumstances collect- 
ed by Compagnoni certainly tend to show that the existence of 
some offset of the empire of the Incas within the interior of 
the continent is neither impossible, nor so improbable as it is 
generally supposed. ‘The tradition among the Peruvians has 
been constant that a body of their countrymen, led by some 
of the surviving Incas, fled beyond the mountains into regions 
not yet explored. Some of the wandering tribes of the Ori- 
noco have related the same story. Quesada, the conqueror 
of Bogota, was so firmly convinced of it, that he retained the 
intention of penetrating Guiana to the last, and upon his death- 
bed, enjoined upon his son-in-law and heir, Antonio Berreo, to 
undertake the expedition. ‘T'he discovery from time to time 
of inexhaustible gold mines in Brazil, is of itself sufficient to 
prove that there is nothing to violate all probability in suppos- 
ing other tracts, abounding in mineral wealth, may exist in the 
immense extent of the untrodden interior of the continent. 
But the central regions of America and Africa seem alike fated 
to exercise and to confound the curiosity of geographers. 

The conquest of Bogota, which forms the principal subject 
of the nineteenth volume, is remarkably similar, in the course 
of its incidents, to the overthrow of the Mexican and Peruvian 
empires. Similar domestic factions enabled Quesada to con- 
tend with success against the power of Tizquesuca. ‘The plun- 
der of the golden bells of the valley of Tinsenu and of the 
graves of the caciques; the wanton and perfidious cruelties 
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everywhere inflicted by the Spaniards upon the Indians; the 
irresolution of the court ; the plunder of cities, and gratuitous 
murder of princes and people ; the destruction of the temple 
of Sagomoso ;—all, even to the fate of Quesada, whose de- 
clining years were filled with disappointments and who died a 
leper, recalls to mind the sufferings of the conquered in Mexi- 
co and Peru, and the unenviable lot of their sanguinary con- 
querors, 

In the twentieth and twenty-first volumes, our author gives 
the history of the Islands, including a particular account of the 
adventures of the buccaneers and of the Haytian revolution ; 
but that we may subjoin a few words on a subject nearer home, 
we proceed to the concluding volumes of the work, which em- 
brace the French and English colonies in Nortn America, 
wherein the prominent place is devoted to the United States. 
Compagnoni’s relation of our own history is impartial, spirited, 
and substantially correct. Commencing with the feeble begin- 
nings of our greatness, in the little colonies planted at James 
Town and Plymouth, he traces the fortunes of our forefathers, 
through the years in which our country was imperceptibly filling 
out into the muscular proportions of national strength, to the 
time, when all its energies were put in requisition to maintain 
the great cause of independence, and thence down to the pre- 
sent day, when we ourselves are in the full fruition of all the 
blessings attendant on unexampled political freedom. Obey- 
ing the dictates of impartial historical truth, he speaks in terms 
of well-founded censure of the spiritual pride and uncharita- 
bleness in matters of religion which dishonored our New Eng- 
land ancestors, yet he bestows merited applause upon their for- 
titude, their simple purity of conduct in the duties of private 
life, their undying love of liberty, and their industry, enter- 
prise, and perseverance, which enabled us to be what we are 
asa nation. He sketches the events of the revolutionary 
contest with boldness and effect, taking Botta for his guide, 
and faithfully abridging the fuller history of his countryman. 
In depicting the progress of our country since the adoption of 
the constitution, he follows Warden for his main authority re- 
specting facts; and his observations upon party differences 
and the actual condition of the country, are, we think, distin- 
guished for good sense and for great liberality of feeling i in 
judging of us as a people, and of the operation of our free in- 
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Art. II].—1. Medical Dissertations, read before the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. Published by the Society. 
Vol. Partiv. Boston. 1827. 


2. Proceedings of a Convention of Medical Delegates held 
at Northampton, in the State of Massachusetts, on the 20th 
day of June, 1827. Boston. 1827. 


Ir has sometimes been regarded as a reproach to the nu- 
merous medical societies in our country, that they have done 
no more for the promotion of science. Medicine is a liberal 
profession ; and is, equally with any other profession, depend- 
ent upon the promotion of science; and especially upon the 
various departments of natural science it is much more depend- 
ent, than any other profession. Its members might therefore 
reasonably be expected to furnish their full quota, not only to 
the advancement of their own profession strictly speaking, but 
also to that of science generally. Then there is no lack of 
medical societies in the country. Almost every state in the 
union furnishes at least one such society incorporated by law, 
and with a greater or less extent of privileges and immunities. 
And yet, it may be asked, who ever looks to the transactions 
of these learned bodies for additions to the stock of knowl- 
edge, or even for evidence of its progress ? 

To the physicians of this country as individuals, however it 
may be in their collective capacity as composing medical so- 
cieties, no such reproach can justly apply. ‘There has not been 
wanting a fair proportion of learned men among them who 
have been ready to apply their diligence to the extension of all 
the branches of knowledge, which in any way connect them- 
selves with their profession. But with respect to these socie- 
ties themselves, the reproach has arisen rather from a miscon- 
ception of the main objects of their institution, than from a 
want of zeal and industry among their members. 

There are two modes by which medical societies may exert 
a beneficial influence upon the community. By exciting and 
concentrating the energies of their members, they may bring ° 
together and publish the results of their observations and inqui- 
ries, and thus add to the stock of knowledge in the scientific 

world ; or by adopting suitable regulations for the education 
and examination of candidates for the profession, they may 
elevate its character and extend its usefulness. In the one 
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way, they add to the stock of knowledge in the scientific world ; 
in the other, they provide that a sufficient portion of the knowl- 
edge already in the possession of the learned, shall be acquir- 
ed by those, who would assume the responsibilities of the pro- 
fession. 

In regard to the first of these means of usefulness, our medi- 
cal societies have not been wholly deficient, although it cannot 
be said that much has been accomplished by them towards the 
advancement of science. ‘The Massachusetts Medical Society 
has published three volumes, and several small parts of a fourth, 
of Medical Communications and Dissertations. Some of tiese 
Communications are elaborate papers of great value. For sev- 
eral years past however these publications have not extended 
beyond the discourses read at the annual meetings of the so- 
ciety ; from the occasion on which they were delivered, there- 
fore, they necessarily incline somewhat to a popular character, 
not very well suited to thorough scientific discussion. Some 
of them are notwithstanding able and valuable productions. 
Others, it must be confessed, are of much less value, and not 
of a character to elevat: or even sustain the reputation of the 
society. Some of the other medical societies in the country 
have published volumes of communications, of yarious merit ; 
but it is not necessary to our purpose to speak particularly of 
their value. or it is not upon their publications that the chief 
utility of these societies depends. 

It is upon the other mode of promoting the public welfare, 
that we rest the claim of our medical societies to an exemp- 
tion from the reproach, to which we have alluded, of having 
failed of the object of their institution. ~If they have not done 
much to increase the amount of scientific knowledge, they have 
not failed to diffuse the benefits of that knowledge over the 
whole body of the medical profession, and by that means to ex- 
tend it to the whole community. ‘Their operations have raised 
very essentially the standard of professional character and con- 
duct, at the same time that irregularities of practice, and irreg- 
ular practitioners have been effectually discountenanced, and 
in many places nearly suppressed. 

To many persons it may appear, that these are advantages of 
which the benefit is reaped by the members of the profession 
exclusively, rather than by the community at large ; and there 
never have been wanting those who have stigmatized every at- 
tempt to raise the character and improve the condition of the 
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profession, and to exclude from it ignorant and unworthy pre- 
tenders, as a scheme to gratify the avarice, or promote the am- 
bition, of those who have engaged in it. This is a question of 
some importance, and we propose to examine it. For al- 
though it has often been examined, and fully settled, to the 
satisfaction of informed and well disposed men, yet the facts 
and arguments, upon which a just determination of it rests, are 
so readily forgotten, while a jealousy is so easily excited of 
everything that has the least appearance of monopoly or privi- 
lege, that we think a slight review of it may not be without its 


use at the present time. If our medical societies are designed 


and calculated only to promote the interests of their individual 
members, or to secure privileges to their own corporations ; 
and still more if they are associations for the purpose of ena- 
bling their members to prey with the greater security and effect 
upon the necessities and distresses of their fellow men, then have 
they received too much of favor both from the laws, and from 
public opinion. But if, on the contrary, the best interests 
of the community are advanced by their prosperity, at least 
equally with their own, and if the men who have been actively 
engaged in them, while they have labored for the good of their 
own profession, have no less promoted the good of the whole 
community, then they are not unwortliy of all the protection 
and confidence they have received. 

That the learning of every scientific man is a benefit to the 
public as well as to himself, is so obvious as scarcely to need 
remark. ‘There is no knowledge so abstract that its influence 
and its advantages are confined to the immediate possession of 
it; like the garden of the rich man, the beauty and healthful 
fragrance of which are enjoyed by the poor neighbor, no less 
than by the opulent proprietor. But the learning of the physi- 
cian has its influence diffused over the whole community more 
directly than that of almost any other class of men. His busi- 
ness brings him into immediate contact with every portion of 
the human race; and under circumstances favorable to the ex- 
ertion of a powerful influence, whether that influence be for 
good or for evil. ‘There is a sort of universality to the profes- 
sion which belongs to no other. Every village has its physi- 
cian ; and he has direct access to every family and every individ- 
ual in it. Were his knowledge therefore of the most abstract 
kind, there would be no part of the community to which it 
would not be a matter of strong interest that the profession 
should be learned and respectable. 
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On the contrary, however, medical science is in its very na- 
ture peculiarly practical. It embraces an epitome of the more 
practical parts of all the physical sciences. ‘The physician, if 
he is properly educated to his profession, must be familiar with 
many parts of natural philosophy, with natural history, botany, 
chemistry, &c. as well as with those branches of learning which 
more immediately connect themselves with the science of life 
and the knowledge of diseases. Such in point of fact is the 
real state of things in our country. If we except those whose 
province it is to teach those branches of knowledge, physicians 
are almost the only men among us who cultivate them. That 
even they cultivate them, in any considerable approach to the 
degree to which they deserve to be cultivated, we would by 
no means assert. But that they do it much more extensively 
than any other class of men, cannot, we think, be questioned. 

We have thus far spoken of physicians, simply as men, and 
of their connexion with society as being of the same kind with 
that of other scientific men. But if we regard them in their 
professional capacity, engaged in the performance of their pe- 
culiar duties, we shall find that the community have a still 
deeper interest, in their qualifications and character. ‘The 
physician is not only brought into contact with all classes of 
men, but every individual in the community is sooner or later 
directly dependent upon him in matters which concern his 
most valued interests, his health and his life, and those of the 
friends most dear to him. It is not a matter in which he has 
a choice, as in most of the other concerns of life. Man is born 
to disease ; and they that are sick have need of the physician. 

There is also a peculiar implicitness in this subjection to 
medical skill and science, which belongs to no other profession, 
and which while it involves all classes of men, levels at once 
all distinctions of rank and intellect. The lawyer advises and 
argues, and the clergyman hopes to influence only so far as he 
is able to convince; but the physician prescribes. And the 
prescription is followed, not because the patient comprehends 
either the character of his disease or the nature of the remedy, 
but simply because he relies upon the character and skill of the 
physician. It is wholly a matter of confidence, and on this 
confidence the most learned are as entirely dependent, as the 
most ignorant. The one is no more than the other induced to 
submit to his physician’s directions, by judging for himself of 
the wisdom of his prescriptions. 
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If we examine the grounds of this confidence, we find still 
another peculiarity, in which the medical profession differs 
from every other, and one which gives to the community at 
large a deep interest in the general character and intelligence 
of that profession. Except in cases where a physician has es- 
tablished a reputation by a long course of professional conduct, 
the confidence that is placed in him is not so much a matter of 
personal consideration referring to him individually, as it is a 
confidence in the intelligence and skill of the profession as a 
class of men. ‘The knowledge of the physician, upon which 
of course all his skill is founded, is chiefly made up of branches 
of learning, of which all other men, however learned in other re- 
spects, are profoundly ignorant. It necessarily follows that 
none but a physician can judge of a physician’s fitness to prac- 
tise. ‘This remark is partly true in the other professions. But 
it is so in this in a peculiar and exclusive sense}; since it not 
only applies to the first examinations in which the candidate is 
called upon to exhibit the extent and sufficiency of his knowl- 
edge, but it extends also to the observation of his readiness and 
skill in applying that knowledge to actual practice. His stand- 
ing among the members of his own profession is therefore the 
measure, and the only true measure of his desert, for the public 
at large. 

If it be asked, why these beneficial results may not be pro- 
duced by the character and conduct of the individuals of the 
profession, without the intervention of an organized society, the 
answer is a ready one, that the efforts of individuals unassocia- 
ted with each other, can neither secure the establishment of a 
sufficiently elevated standard of professional acquirement, nor, 
were it practicable to fix such a standard, could they compel 
the candidates for the profession to attain to it, or the members 
of the profession to maintain it. ‘There would still be men of 
high worth and learning in the profession, and the success 
which almost uniformly attends a long course of meritorious 
exertion would induce many to follow their example. But 
their effect on the whole community would be like the bravery 
of an individual in an undisciplined army. He may some- 
times be able to excite his companions to such an imitation of 
his courage as shall secure success ; but he will often fail, and 
he will not unfrequently fall a victim to his efforts. But let 
those whose character and standing fit them to be leaders in 
the march of improvement, become associated together for 
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this purpose, and without doing violence to the rights or the 
feelings of any, the whole body of the profession find it for 
their honor and their interest to be associated with them. 
Even those to whom it is a restraint to be confined within the 
rules of propriety and honor, find it better to submit in some 
measure to such restraint, than to cut themselves off from the 
benefit of being ranked with their more worthy associates. 
Thus the character and conduct of the most deserving become 
not only an example for the imitation of those who are less so, 
but a sort of law which, however disposed, they dare not dis- 
obey. 

In the practical operation of this simple principle, its effects 
are manifold ; and in every point of view its benefits are ex- 
tended to the public at large, no less than to the profession it- 
self. In the first place it secures, as we have already remark- 
ed, an elevated standard of professional attainment. This can- 
not be effected by the uncombined efforts of individuals, how- 
ever desirous they might be of accomplishing it. Many young 
men, having a just idea of the great responsibilities of the pro- 
fession, and of the varied learning requisite to sustain them 
properly, would still prefer to acquire a thorough education 
before they entered upon it. But many more in their eager- 
ness to get forward into life, would rush into the profession but 
half prepared, and a considerable proportion of those who, 
under other circumstances, would belong to the former class, 
would be carried along with them. It is only by the opera- 
tions of an organized society, that any fixed rules can be es- 
tablished, by which a candidate shall be compelled to go 
through a prescribed course of study, or to possess a certain 
amount of knowledge, before he shall be permitted to under- 
take the care of human life and health. 

But then, if we suppose such a standard to be agreed upon, 
there must be some acknowledged power to compare the at- 
tainments of the candidate with it ; and this can not be effec- 
tually done by individuals alone. Itcould only be attempted 
by each physician, in the case of his own pupils; and if we 
could believe a given individual to be sufficiently impartial to 
judge fairly of the extent of their qualifications, it cannot be 
supposed that the public would feel such a confidence in his 
impartiality, as to place much reliance on his testimony. The 
interests of the candidate himself, therefore, as well as those of 
the public and of the profession, require that there should be 
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such an impartial, independent body of examiners as can be 
provided only by a society, which shall concentrate the power 
and influence of the profession. 

It is a natural and almost inevitable consequence of a low 
or an uncertain standard of professional requirements, that 
other considerations besides those of science and worth, come 
to be relied upon, as the means of gaining influence and dis- 
tinction. | While that sound learning, which, from its very na- 
ture, elevates the character, is neglected, those arts of winning 
popularity, which as certainly debase and degrade it, are culti- 
vated in its stead. He need not be an old man, who can re- 
member when it was the general impression throughout a 
great portion of our country, that the same course of preparato- 
ry education which was even then regarded as a necessary 
preliminary to entering upon the study of either of the other 
learned professions, was quite supererogatory in this. For 
our individual selves, though we can lay no claim to the hon- 
ors of age, we have heard in our day a worthy member of a 
New England legislature speak with great contempt of the 
folly of sending a young man to attend a course of lectures, 
and declare that his son, who was to be a doctor, should go to 
a dancing-master to learn the arts of ingratiating himself with 
his patients. It need not be said that a physician educated 
upon this principle, although it should not be carried to the 
same absurd length, is wholly unfit to take charge of the lives 
and health of his fellow men. Nor is it for this purpose that 
the subject is here introduced. We have alluded to it rather 
for the purpose of remarking, that it is mainly to the insufti- 
ciency of the education of practitioners of medicine, that the 
jealousies and quarrels which have so often disgraced the pro- 
fession, are to be attributed. 

Whenever an individual admits and acts upon the idea that 
any other consideration than that of professional knowledge 
and worth is to be the chief measure or means of his success, 
he becomes accessible to motives which will almost inevitably 
lead him into practices dishonorable to himself and injurious to 
others. ‘These of course lead to retaliation, and mutual re- 
criminations. ‘The kind of intercourse, which exists between 
the physician and his patient, favors such a result. It is, as we 
have before remarked, wholly a matter of confidence ; and at 
the same time, the delicacy of the subject, or the seclusion of 
the scene of operations, may render it difficult to explain any 
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circumstance that may have a tendency to impair the confi- 
dence. Hence the physician -is naturally jealous of every- 
thing like interference in his professional duties. Everything 
tends to produce a sensitiveness on this subject, which can on- 
ly be prevented by an habitual reliance upon his own con- 
sciousness of scientific worth. 

The disputes and quarrels which thus arise, are sufficiently 
disgraceful and injurious to the profession itself, but to the 
community at large the injury is still greater. ‘The sick man 
is fairly entitled to the best means of relief within his reach. 
And if the jealousy and animosities of his physicians, deprive 
him of them, whether it be by cutting him off from the bene- 
fit of consultations, or, as oftener happens, by taking away from 
him the comfort of feeling an assurance that all is well done 
for him, he suffers a positive, and sometimes a serious injus- 
tice. ‘The perplexity and distress inflicted upon the patient 
and his friends, by disturbing his confidence in his physician, 
occasion a degree of suffering scarcely less severe than that 
caused by the disease itself. ‘The question so often asked in 
ridicule of the profession, is here asked with the most anxious 
solicitude ; and an answer is sought for in vain. 

We shall not now stop to inquire how far these evils have 
been corrected in our own community, by the operations of 
our Medical Society. ‘This inquiry will best be met when we 
have shown what those operations have been. We will only re- 
mark at present, that their tendency has been to correct them, 
not only, as we have seen, by raising the minds of physicians, 
as they have improved the standard of medical education*and 
character, to the contemplation of more worthy methods of 
professional advancement ; but also by fixing the principles of 
a correct professional conduct, and providing tribunals to which 
an appeal may be made in case of the infringement of them. 
It is true the principles already established are not always very 
closely adhered to, nor the tribunals often called upon to enforce 
them. Nor is this necessary, in order to give efficacy to the 
system. While the principles themselves are maintained, and 
the few simple rules which are founded on them, it is of little 
moment that they are occasionally violated. He who volunta- 
rily and wilfully breaks through them, does so at the expense 
of his own self-respect, and of much of his reputation ; yet he 
does not thereby destroy that mutual confidence which the bet- 
ter portion of the members of the profession feel in each 
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It thus appears that the interests of the medical profession 
are so blended with the public good, that the one cannot be pro- 
moted without advancing the other. We do not mean to claim 
any peculiar disinterestedness for those physicians who have 
labored (and some there are who have labored much) to ad- 
vance the character of their profession. But we do claim for 
them an exemption from the charge of a selfishness, unworthy 
of alearned and liberal profession, which would seek their own 
good or that of their associates, at the expense, or in utter dis- 
regard, of the welfare of the rest of mankind. In those par- 
ticulars, by which a selfish man may be supposed to be most 
readily affected, these are the men to be, less than any others, 
benefited by improving the condition of the whole profession. 
They surely have nothing to fear, either for their gains or their 
ambitious projects, from the encroachments of unworthy pre- 
tenders to the profession, whose characters and standing are es- 
tablished, so as to give them opportunity to look around them 
and busy themselves in elevating the character of their asso- 
ciates and successors. In amore extended sense, they do in- 
deed share largely in the benefit of adding to the general re- 
spectability of the whole body of physicians. It is not the 
_ least of these benefits, that the profession is no longer held re- 
sponsible for the acts of those who do not truly belong to it. 
Quackery and quacks there will be in every community. But 
the line of distinction between them and educated physicians is 
now so strongly drawn among us, that the odium of their mis- 
conduct no more attaches itself to the medical profession than 
to any other. In like manner too, the irregular conduct of in- 
dividual members of the profession itself (for we will not pre- 
tend that all are spotless even here) brings not its reproach up- 
on the profession as a whole; for the very rules which they 
violate furnish the proof that their irregularities are discounte- 
nanced by their brethren. 

The view we have taken of the interest which the whole 
community has in the wellbeing and respectability of the medi- 
cal profession, is still farther sustained and confirmed by the na- 
ture of the privileges which have been bestowed upon it. 
These privileges have been granted from time to time, not asa 
bounty conferred upon a favored class of men, but either as facil- 
ities indispensable to a regular performance of their professional 
duties, or as an equivalent for the benefits which the communi- 
ty derive from their services. 'The exemption from the obli- 
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gation to serve as jurors, which has so often been the subject of 
reproachful jesting, by regarding it as imposed on the profes- 
sion, and associating it with a less pacific occupation, was 
granted by the act of 5 Henry VIII. to the Company of Sur- 
geons in common with from ‘ constableship, watch, 
and all manner of office bearing any armour,’ ‘ for the continu- 
al service and attendance that they daily and nightly, at all 
hours and times, give to the king’s liege people, for the relief of 
the same, according to their science ;’ and the number to whom 
the grant was made was limited to twelve. 

A few years later in the same reign the charter of the College 
of Physicians was granted, which at the same time that it ex- 
empts the president and fellows from liability to be summoned 
to assizes, juries, inquests, &c. requires them to elect censors, 
who should have the superintendence of all persons exercising 
the faculty of medicine, and scrutiny of all medicines and 
their administration within the city of London. Again, when 
a few years later these privileges and exemptions are some- 
what enlarged and more accurately defined, the same thing is 
done with the obligations laid upon the censors, and they are 
made subject to a penalty, if they refuse or neglect to perform 
their duty. ‘Thus it is everywhere ; the grant of privileges is 
everywhere connected with the imposition of obligations to 
perform some office, by which the public, rather than the pro- 
fession, are supposed to be benefited. 

Many of the privileges which are now enjoyed by physicians 
among us, and some of the duties which devolve upon the pro- 
fession, have descended to them by custom and usage from 
these early charter provisions. Others have been the subject 
of statutory regulation in the several states ; and these vary 
considerably in different states, in the extent both of the obli- 

ations and the privileges. In Massachusetts the fellows of the 
Medical Society are exempted from enrolment in the militia, 
which is not generally done in the other states. In many of 
the states there is at least one medical school ; and in most of 
them a medical society incorporated with powers and _privile- 
ges varying more or less in each particular case. But upon all 
of them is laid the obligation, and in some cases under the 
sanction of a severe penalty, of providing for the safety of the 
community against the introduction of uneducated practition- 
ers of medicine. The methods pursued to effect this object 
are as various in the different states as are the powers of the 
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different institutions themselves. But they all have reference, 
in this country, chiefly if not exclusively to the education and 
examination of the candidates for the profession. Rarely, 
if ever, do the profession interfere with the practice of an 
individual member of it. Nor do they even attempt to con- 
trol the conduct of those practitioners who belong not to the 
profession, any farther than to make it manifest that they have 
no affinity with them, and are not responsible for their mis- 
deeds. 

It being then settled that to the medical profession belongs 

the office of fixing the standard of qualifications of its practi- 
tioners, it becomes an inquiry of importance by what means 
this standard shall be supported, so that the great body of the 
profession shall individually have attained to it, before they are 
suffered to practise. We have already seen that this can only 
be done through the medium of organized societies ; and we 
are now to inquire what are the means by which such societies 
can most ey accomplish the great objects of their insti- 
tution. 

These means are very naturally divided into two general 
classes ; those which derive all their efficacy from the direct 
exercise of power; and those which accomplish their object by 
the influence they are made to exert on public opinion. ‘The 
first would shut out uneducated practitioners from the profes- 
sion by compulsion and penalties ; the second would deter them 
from entering it, simply by withholding from them the counte- 
nance and encouragement of those already in the profession. 
The regulations of every medical institution partake more or 
less of one or the other of these characters. In some they are 
purely of the former class, in a few, as purely of the latter ; 
and in many the two are variously intermingled, but in this 
country chiefly inclining to the latter. Itis not difficult to see 
which interferes least with the natural right of every man to do 
what he will with his own powers and faculties, and conse- 
quently which is best fitted to the genius of our free institutions. 
But it is not so well understood, and will not perhaps be so 
generally agreed, which most effectually answers the purposes 
for which they were designed. In order more fully to illustrate 
this question, we propose to compare the state of things in refer- 
ence to it, as they present themselves in the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, with that presented by the condition of the pro- 


fession in England. We select these not merely because 
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we are better acquainted with the history and operations of the 
institutions which chiefly regulate the condition of the profes- 
sion in the two countries, but also because they will furnish us 
the purest specimen of each of the kinds of power, to which we 
have alluded, and the best examples of their effects in their 
practical results. 

So early as in the ninth year of Henry the Fifth, a petition was 

resented to the English Parliament, praying that the practice of 
physic might be restrained by law to such as had been exam- 
ined and licensed. ‘ Wherefore pleseth to your excellents wys- 
domes, that ought after your soule to have no entendance to 
youre body for the causes abovesaid, to ordaine and make in 
statute perpetually to be straitly y used and kept. That no 
man of no manner, estate, degre, or condition, practice in fysyk 
fro this time forward, bot he have long time y used the scoles of 
fysyk, having letters testimonialx sufficianty of on of those de- 
grees in the universite in which he took his degree in, under 
payne of long imprisonement and paying XL Ib. to the king, 
and that no woman use the practice of fysyk under the same 

ayne.’ Accordingly an ordinance was passed giving to the 
Lords of the Council authority to establish such acts as to them 
should seem proper and necessary for the punishment of those 
who should practise physic without the approbation of the uni- 
versities, or surgery without that of the masters of the art. 

In the third year of Henry the Eighth an act was passed, which, 
after stating that ‘ the science and cunning of Physick and Sur- 
gery is daily within this realm exercised by a great multitude of 
ignorant persons, of whom the great part have no manner of in- 
sight in the same, nor in any other kind of learning ; some also 
can no letters on the book ’—*‘ to the high displeasure of God, 
great infamy to the Faculty, and the grievous hurt, damage, 
and destruction of many of the king’s liege people, most espe- 
cially of them that cannot discern:the uncunning from the cun- 
ning ’—provided that no person should ‘ take upon him to ex- 
ercise and occupy as a physician and surgeon’ in London or 
within seven miles, until he had been examined and approved 
by the Bishop of London, or the Dean of St Paul’s, with the 
assistance of four physicians or surgeons, under the penalty of a 
fine of five pounds for every month. In like manner, and sub- 
ject to the same penalty, every physician and surgeon out of 
London was required to be examined by the bishop of his 
diocess, assisted by ‘ such expert persons in the said Faculties ’ 
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as he should think proper. The archbishop of Canterbury 
has occasionally granted licenses, in consequence of a power 
to confer degrees, transferred to him from the Pope by an 
act of 25 Henry VIII., and in 1670 he licensed William 
Lilly, the astrologer, to practise physic except in London and 
within seven miles. It is said that the bishop of London has 
within a few years licensed a practitioner in the city. ‘The va- 
lidity of such licenses is however now disputed, since, although 
the act granting the power of licensing to the Bishops has never 
been repealed, a paramount authority has been granted by 
charter, and confirmed by acts of Parliament, to the College 
of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, and the Company of 
Apothecaries. 

The charter of the College of Physicians under which that 
body still holds its powers, although several subsequent charters 
have been prepared and offered to it, was also granted by 
Henry the Eighth, in the tenth year of his reign. It was rati- 
fied in the fourteenth and fifteenth years, by an act, declaring 
that ‘forasmuch that the making the said corporation is meri- 
torious, and very good for the common wealth of this your 
realm, it is therefore expedient and necessary to provide, that 
no person of the said politick body and commonalty aforesaid, 
be suffered to practise physick, but only those persons that be 
profound, sad, and discreet, groundly learned, and deeply 
studied in physick.’ ‘The powers granted for the purpose of 
carrying into effect this provision are, one would think, abundant- 
ly ample, if power alone could do it; especially when taken in 
connexion with those added a few years later by the act of 
32 Henry VIII. The college are authorized to make by- 
laws for the government, superintendence, and correction, 
not only of its fellows, but of all persons exercising the faculty 
in the city, or within seven miles of it. No person is permit- 
ted to practise in London or within seven miles without a 
license from the President and College, under a penalty of 
five pounds for every month he shall so practise ; nor is any 
person permitted to practise elsewhere in England without sub- 
mitting to an examination in London before the censors of the 
college, and being licensed by them, unless he has receiv- 
ed a medical degree at the university of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The four censors elected by the President and Col- 
lege have the superintendence, correction and government of 
all persons exercising the faculty of medicine, in any manner, 
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in the city or within seven mies, and the superintendence 
and scrutiny of all medicines and their administration, with 
power to punish for malpractice ‘ by fines, amercements, im- 
prisonments, and other reasonable modes.’ ‘The act of 32 
Henry VIII, to which we have just referred, directs how 
the superintendence, and scrutiny of medicines shall be per- 
formed. It requires the four censors, at least once in each 
year, and ‘as often as they shall think meet and convenient,’ 
to enter the house of every apothecary and ‘to search, view, 
and see such apothecary’s wares, drugs and stuffs’ as he may 
have in possession ; and all that they find to be ‘ defective, cor- 
rupted, and not meet nor convenient to be ministered in any 
medicines for the health of man’s body,’ they are to cause to 
be burned, or otherwise destroyed. It may well be supposed 
that such an exercise of power cannot be very agreeable to 
either party, and accordingly, the censors are each laid under a 
penalty of forty shillings for every neglect of it, and the apothe- 
cary under a penalty of five pounds, which was afterwards in- 
creased to ten pounds, for every refusal to submit to it. To 
complete the powers of the College of Physicians, by an act 
passed in the first year of Queen Mary, the president or the cen- 
sors in order to ‘ correct and punish all offenders in the said 
faculty, within the same city and precinct,’ are authorized to 
commit them to any prison in the city, except the ‘Tower ; and 
the officers of the prisons are required to keep ‘ such offender 
or disobedient,’ at his own expense, until he is discharged by 
the president or censors. 

In a manner somewhat similar all persons are prohibited, 
by a series of enactments, from practising surgery without ex- 
amination and license. ‘There is however a remarkable differ- 
ence between the two colleges of physic and surgery in respect 
to the power of inflicting penalties upon unqualified practition- 
ers. The College of Surgeons do not appear to possess any 
such powers. ‘The reason may have been that until 1745, the 
surgeons were not a separate corporation, but shared their cor- 
porate powers with the worshipful company of barbers; and 
that was too late a period for the acquisition of such enormous 
powers as are possessed by the College of Physicians. We are 
not quite satisfied with this reason however, since at a much 
later period a heavy fine was laid upon apothecaries for prac- 
tising without license. 

It seems to have been a consequence of the rigid exercise of 
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their powers by the College of Physicians, by which either the 
qualifications of physicians were raised above, or their number 
reduced below, what the wants of the community required, 
that apothecaries came to take a part, and a very extensive part 
in the practice of medicine. Whatever may have been the cause 
of the change, the apothecaries having become established in 
their right to practise, we find them also regulating their ad- 
missions to it by licenses and penalties. In 1815 they obtained 
an act of Parliament, which subjects every one who commences 
practice as-an apothecary in any part of England or Wales 
without a certificate of qualifications to a penalty of twenty 
pounds, and every one who thus commences as an assistant 
to an apothecary to the penalty of ten pounds, besides de- 
priving them, in either case, of the power to recover their 
charges ina court of law. They were indeed long before, at 
least as early as 1666, bound by rules which were sanctioned 
by penalties, toa prescribed course of requirements in respect 
to compounding and delivering medicines ; and these rules were 
not annulled, nor their penalties remitted, when they were ad- 
mitted to a higher rank in the arts of healing. For by the act 
of 1815, if any apothecary ‘ shall refuse to compound or ad- 
minister or deliberately or negligently, falsely or unfaithfully 
mix, compound, or administer any medicines ordered by an 
lawful physician, by any prescription signed with his initials,’ 
he shall on conviction before any justice of the peace, unless he 
can show a satisfactory excuse, forfeit for the first offence, five 
pounds, for the second, ten pounds, and for the third be depriv- 
ed of his certificate, and be rendered incapable in future of 
using the art of an apothecaay, until he shall give satisfactory 
security that he will not again be guilty of a like offence. 

Thus we see that in every department of the profession in 
England, the sole dependence for the protection of the commu- 
nity against the intrusion of unworthy and unskilful practitioners 
is upon the force of prohibitions and penalties. There is no- 
where manifested any reliance upon the readiness of the public 
to prefer the attendance of an educated and skilful physician, 
however fully his qualifications may be attested, to that of an 
ignorant pretender. On the contrary everything is founded 
upon the presumption that they ‘ cannot discern the uncun- 
ning from the cunning.’ We call the attention of our readers 
particularly to this circumstance, because it is a principal fea- 
ture in the distinction between the system established in Eng- 
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Jand and that which has been adopted under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society in this commonwealth. Here 
are no prohibitions and no penalties; but a simple reliance 
upon the confidence of the community in the faithfulness of the 
| profession in respect to the qualifications of its own members. 
a Before we proceed however to a comparison of the two 
systems, we will return to that of England, and inquire how ef- 
Bi fectually it has accomplished the objects for which its various 
_ provisions were designed. And first, in respect to irregular and 
ignorant practitioners, England has become proverbial for 
their number, until it has been called not unaptly, the paradise 
of quacks. Prohibitions and penalties may answer for the 
more despotic governments on the continent of Europe; but 
7 where public opinion operates so directly, they serve to weaken 
j the confidence of the mass of the people in those who rely 
% upon them for protection, while they awaken a sympathy for 
| those who are proscribed by them. Of what concern is it to 
the itinerant, whose only property is his wheelbarrow and its 
: beggarly contents, that he incurs the liability to a fine of five 
, pounds for every month of his miserable practice. His pover- 


) ty and insignificance are a sufficient protection against the se- 
, verity of the law, while that very severity becomes the princi- 
| pal means of all the influence he obtains. 
| But it is not in these lower walks of practice alone, that simi- 
i lar effects have been produced. ‘The introduction of apothe- 
: caries to the right to visit patients and prescribe for them, af- 
fords a signal example of the impracticability, in any but a des- 
potic government, of executing a law which is opposed by the 
| sense and feeling of the community. In 1704 the College of 
‘ Physicians instituted a suit against an apothecary for a breach 
of their charter by practising without a license from them. In 
the Court of King’s Bench the case was decided against him ; 
but on an appeal to the House of Lords, the judgment was re- 
versed ; and thus was permanently established the right of 
apothecaries to practise medicine for ever after, subject only 
to the absurd condition that they shall take no fee for profes- 
Gg sional advice, but only charge for their medicines. It is quite 

| apparent, that the House of Lords were induced thus to evade 
| the strictness of the law, by the urgency of the demand for a 
i class of practitioners, who should be more accessible to the 
body of the people than were the licentiates of the college.* 


* The case turned upon the question, what is meant by practising 
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This sudden extension of the privileges of apothecaries, was 
for a time a great evil to the community ; for it drew into prac- 
tice a great body of men who had been educated for a differ- 
ent line of business. But the evil has gradually corrected it- 
self, and now the apothecaries themselves require an education 
in the members of their Company, who as we have seen are 
alone allowed to practise, scarcely less thorough in its prac- 
tical parts, though less formal and expensive, than the physi- 
cians themselves. ‘Thus the wants of a people will provide 
means for their own supply, and in some degree suited to 
their own condition, in spite of all the enactments of the laws. 

A still more striking exarnple of the ineflicacy of severe en- 
actments, in opposition to the general sense of the community, 
and of the reaction to which they are exposed, is exhibited at 
an earlier period of the history of medicine in England. We 
have mentioned a statute of 3 Henry VIII, which prohibited 
any person from practising medicine or surgery in London or 
within seven miles, without a license from the bishop. In the thir- 
ty-fourth and thirty-fifth years of the same reign a bill was passed 
which, referring to this act, declared, that ‘ since the making of 
which act, the company and fellowship of surgeons in London, 
minding only their own lucres, and nothing the profit or ease 
of the diseased or patient, have sued, troubled, and vexed di- 
vers honest persons, as well men as women, whom God hath 
endued with the knowledge of the nature, kind, and operation of 
certain herbs, roots, and waters, and the using and ministering 
of them to such as have been pained with customable diseases, 
as women’s breasts being sore, a pin and the wale in the eye, 
uncomes of hands, burnings, scaldings, sore mouths, the stone, 
strangury, saucelim and morphew, and such other like diseases.’ 
After various other severe charges against the surgeons, among 
the rest that ‘ it is well known that the surgeons admitted will 
do no cure to any person, but where they shall know to be re- 
warded with greater sum than the cure extendeth unto,’ and 
‘the most part of the persons of the said craft of surgeons, have 
small cunning, yet they will take great sums of money, and do 
little therefore,’ the act authorizes every person having knowl- 


medicine. The Court of King’s Bench decided that it consisted in 
judging of the disease and constitution of the patient, and judging of 
the proper remedy, and applying it, all which had been done in this 
case, but without fee. The house of lords on the contrary seem to 
make the practice of medicine consist essentially in the fee. 
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edge of herbs, roots, and waters, in any of the king’s dominions, 
to ‘minister in and to any outward sore, uncome, wound, apos- 
temation, outward swellings or disease, any herbs, ointments, 
baths, pultess and emplasters, according to their cunning,’ ‘ or 
drinks for the stone, strangury, or agues, without suit, vexa- 
tion, trouble, penalty, or loss of their goods.’ It matters little 
to our purpose whether the surgeons of Henry the Eighth’s 
time really deserved the character here given of them, or 
whether these reproaches were the result of an unreasonable 
excitement against them produced by their claiming the privi- 
leges which had been previously granted them. In either case 
it is a powerful illustration of the unsuitableness of penal enact- 
ments for such a purpose. Whether abused or not, they are 
necessarily liable to be in some cases oppressive in their oper- 
ation, and will always tend to cast an odium both upon the 
profession and those who practise it. 

If the London Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons have fail- 
ed of accomplishing that part of the design of their institution 
which relates to the exclusion of the ignorant and unskilful 
from practice, they have scarcely less signally failed of produ- 
cing that harmony and concert among the members of the pro- 
fession, which we have before said, should be one of the great 
means of usefulness of such institutions. We have not left 
ourselves room to pursue this branch of our subject as we 
intended ; but must content ourselves with remarking that the 
whole history of the College of Physicians furnishes a series of 
legal controversies, sometimes with men of distinguished worth, 
about the extent of their privileges, and their right to restrict 


- the enjoyment of them to a small and favored number. A 


by-law was early adopted, declaring that no person shall ever 
be elected a fellow of the society who has not had a medical 
degree at the university of Oxford or Cambridge. The 
absurdity of this by-law is the more conspicuous from’ the 
fact, that neither of these universities has ever had a medical 
school of any distinguished celebrity. So that to enjoy the 
high honors and privileges of this college, a physician must 
have obtained his education under circumstances much less fa- 
vorable to a thorough professional knowledge, than fall to the 
lot of many of those who are excluded from it. It necessari- 
ly follows, that many physicians of the first talents and charac- 
ter, being shut out from a share of its privileges, are opposed 
to many of its operations. Thus instead of harmony and con- 
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cert, it produces division and contention. Each of the three 
great institutions, the College of Physicians, the College of Sur- 
geons, and the Company of Apothecaries, is at this present 
time, before the public in a state of controversy and high ex- 
citement ; the first in the courts of law, the second in parlia- 
ment, and the last, in the public journals, respecting alterations 
of their rules. 

Let it not be supposed that we forget or undervalue the 
benefits conferred on mankind by the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, by what they have done for the promotion of sci- 
ence. We are aware that in this respect they have accom- 
plished much good ; although when the great extent of their 
powers and their patronage are considered, not more, perhaps 
less, than was fairly to be expected from them. But to speak 
of this, is not to our present purpose. Our inquiry has related 
only to those other means by which they have exerted so pow- 
erful an influence upon the condition of the profession ; and 
we now return to pursue the same inquiry in relation to the 
state of things in the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The powers and duties of the Massachusetts Medical Soci- 
ety are as simple and well defined, as those of the London 
College of Physicians are complex and uncertain. This Soci- 
ety was first incorporated in 1781. Its only privileges were 
the right to act and to hold property as a corporate body, and 
to make by-laws for the government of its members, sanctioned 
by a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds; and the only duty 
prescribed was the election of censors who were required to 
examine and license candidates for the profession under a pen- 
alty of one hundred pounds. ‘This license conferred no privi- 
lege upon the recipient of it, and was of no other benefit to him, 
than as it made known the fact that he had been examined and 
approved. {In 1789 some farther directions were given by an 
additional act respecting the reception of licentiates, and the 
counsellors of the society were required to point out and pub- 
lish from time to time a suitable course of instruction and ed- 
ucation. 

In 1803 the charter of the Society was entirely remodelled 
by a new additional act of the legislature. The number of 
fellows, which was before limited to seventy, was extended 
without limitation, any physician or surgeon in the common- 
wealth being made eligible ; and authority was given to the 
counsellors to establish subordinate district societies, with 
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boards of censors for the examination of candidates. Under 
this provision, and that of a subsequent act, there are now four 
distinct boards of examiners, elected annually by the counsel- 
lors, and of course subject to the same regulations. Every 
candidate who has been licensed by the censors, or who has re- 
ceived a medical degree from Harvard University, being of 
good moral character, is, after three years’ approved practice, 
entitled to be admitted a fellow of the Society. The only 
privilege granted to the fellows of the Society, beyond those 
enjoyed by other physicians, is an entire exemption from lia- 
bility to enrolment in the militia ; except such as arise incident- 
ally, from the very existence and the operations of the Soci- 
ety as a corporate body. 

Immediately after this act was passed, the counsellors took 
measures to seek out and elect into the Society, as fast as their ' 
merits could be ascertained, all the respectable physicians and 
surgeons in the state, so that in theory (and it is very nearly so 
in practice) every physician and surgeon of sufficient respect- 
ability to be fairly entitled to confidence as a practitioner of 
medicine, who has been three years in practice, is a fellow of 
the Society, and is pledged by an express declaration to con- 
form to its regulations and by-laws. ‘This single circumstance 
is sufficient to preserve a general harmony in the profession ; 
for while these by-laws point out the general course of conduct 
which ought to be observed by individual physicians towards 
each other, and contain their pledge to conform to it, they also 
provide a tribunal to decide the controversy, if any should 
arise. At the same time a by-law was adopted, that no fellow 
of the Society should consult with, or otherwise aid or abet, 
any practitioner of medicine or surgery, who should thereafter 
commence practice, unless he were either a fellow or licen- 
tiate of the Society, or a medical graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity. It is in this by-law, in reference to the exclusion of un- 
fit persons from practice, that the whole strength of the Society 
lies. By it a broad line of distinction is marked out between 
those whom the Society believe to be qualified to take charge 
of the health and lives cf others, and whom they are therefore 
willing to recommend to the confidence of the community, and 
those whom they do not recommend, either because they do 
not possess the proper qualifications, or do not exhibit the 
proper evidence of possessing them. It is no hardship to 
those who are not included within the rule ; it imposes no pen- 
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alty ; and it cuts them off from no privilege which they might | 


have enjoyed if the Society bad never existed. On the con- 
trary if it were true, as empirical practitioners often pretend, 
that they actually possess a skill which education and science 
do not give, then the line of separation will be an advantage, 
not an injury. ‘Those whose merits are best acknowledged, 
suffer by being confounded with others ; and therefore to com- 
plain of being distinguished from them is in itself an acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority. | 

At the same time this regulation is in practice perfectly effi- 
cient. ‘The reasonableness of it, and the mildness of its ope- 
ration, successfully claim for it the support not only of the pro- 
fession, but also of the whole community. It is but twenty- 
five years since this by-law was adopted, and it has required a 
considerable portion of that time for the Society to become 
acquainted with and elect into it all those whose merits fairly 
entitled them to a place in it ; so that in the more distant parts 
of the state, it has not been in operation long enough to put its 
efficacy fully to the test. But in the more central parts of the 
state where it has been longer in operation, it is perfectly set- 
tled, that no man can obtain any tolerable share of respecta- 
bility, or property, by the practice of medicine, who is not ac- 
knowledged by the Medical Society as an educated physician. 
The evidence of this fact is abundant and incontrovertible ; 
but we cannot now go into its details. It is true that we still 
have among us a few uneducated practitioners. But the num- 
ber is small, smaller probably than in almost any other place ; 
and they are regarded by the whole community, and by them- 
selves too, as a distinct and by no means respectable class of 
men. ‘The hold which they have upon their patients is so frail, 
that they are often obliged to promise to relinquish it in case of 
alarm, as the only condition on which they are allowed to pre- 
scribe ; and not unfrequently they are subjected to the mortifi- 
cation of being compelled to retire, before even the younger 
members of the profession. 

Such is the system established by the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. Possessing, as it would seem, few of the insignia of 
power, in its practical operation it is most efficient. Whether 
we regard its effects in producing harmony and good fellowship 
among the members of the profession, in securing to the pro- 
fession the confidence of the community, or in protecting that 
community from uneducated and unskilful practitioners, we 
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_ believe we may safely say that it has fully answered the great 


purposes for which it was designed. . We mean not to say that 
the system is perfect, or that it admits of no amendment; but 
that there has been a constant improvement in the condition 
of the medical profession, since this system has been in opera- 
tion, no one who has lived long enough to observe it, and 
has looked about him, can fail to acknowledge. ‘The standard 
of medical education and attainment has been constantly ris- 
ing, and the consciousness of respectability in the profession 
has given mutual confidence to its members in their intercourse 
with one another. We do not claim for the Medical Society 
all the credit of these great and rapid improvements. The 
Medical School has ably and cordially codperated, and other 
circumstances have been favorable to improvement. But we 
may claim for the Society the praise of having taken the lead 
in this work, and of having pursued it zealously and steadily. 
It is manifest that the system of the Medical Society is built 
upon the supposition that it should have the control of all ad- 
missions to its privileges. But when the Society went into op- 
eration there already existed in Harvard University the power 
to confer medical degrees ; and it was necessary to allow to 
these degrees, the same authority and the same claim to ad- 
mission into the Society after three years’ approved practice, as 
are conferred by a license from the censors of the Society. 
These two institutions therefore still furnish two distinct modes 
of entering the profession. Although the requirements in 
each are of nearly equal extent, yet the discrepancy is an 
evil so far as it goes ; and it is much to be desired that it 
should be wholly done away. A plan was once digested for 
effecting a union in this respect, but it was prevented by’ some 
unnecessary jealousies from being completed. No such jeal- 
ousies now exist, and there is every reason to believe that an 


entire uniformity, if not a union, will soon be accomplished. 


Another medical institution has within these few years been 
incorporated in this state with the power to confer degrees ; 
but its degrees confer no rights in reference to the Medical 
Society. ‘The legislature has indeed by statute given to its 
graduates all the privileges granted to similar graduates of 
Harvard University. - But, as they had already vested in the 
Society the power to regulate the privileges of their own licen- 
tiates and fellows (except so far as they had been determined 
in the acts of incorporation), this provision can only have refer- 
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ence to the right to practise and recover fees, provided for in 
an act which we shall notice presently. We have already ob- 
served that the power to regulate admission to any of its privi- 
leges should have been vested exclusively in the Society. It 
was conceded to Harvard University, solely as a matter of 
necessity, because that institution possessed a similar authority, 
even before the existence of the Society; and this authority 
could not be taken away. But this case furnishes no reason 
that the Society should relinquish their rights and duties® to 
another institution which has no such claim upon them. 

Before the Society had gone sufficiently into operation in the 
more remote parts of the state, to exhibit its full efficacy, an 
act was passed, in 1818, for regulating the practice of physic 
and surgery. But the provisions of this act were found to be 
so impracticable, that before any attempt was made to execute 
them, they were entirely altered, the following year, by an ad- 
ditional act. ‘This act divided the state into districts for the 
appointment of censors, and provided that no person who should 
commence practice after the first of July, 1819, should be en- 
titled to the benefit of law for the collection of any fee for pro- 
fessional services, unless he had been licensed by the censors, 
or had received the degree of Doctor of Medicine in Harvard 
University ; and a subsequent act included Doctors of Med- 
icine of Williams College ; a copy of the letter of license, or 
diploma, being deposited with the town clerk of the town in 
which the practitioner resides. These provisions, it should 
be remembered, form no part of the true system of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, but are an appendage, wholly extra- 
neous, and are regarded by many of its members as impairing 
both its beauty and its usefulness. ‘They were not sought for 
by the Society, but were rather forced upon it, and it was 
better to execute them, than to contend with the legislative 
authority. In their practical effects they are nearly inopera- 
tive. We believe they have done very little either of good 
or harm, and therefore, although we could wish they had never 
been made, they are hardly of sufficient importance to call 
for an effort to procure their repeal. 

A proposition is now before the medical public for an at- 
tempt to extend still farther the benefits of concert and codp- 
eration among the members of the profession. In December, 
1825, a letter was addressed by the Vermont Medical Society 
to the several societies and medical schools in New England, 
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purposes for which it was designed. . We mean uot to say that 
the system is perfect, or that it admits of no amendment; but 
that there has been a constant improvement in the condition 
of the medical profession, since this system has been in opera- 
tion, no one who has lived long enough to observe it, and 
has looked about him, can fail to acknowledge. ‘The standard 
of medical education and attainment has been constantly ris- 
ing, and the consciousness of respectability in the profession 
has given mutual confidence to its members in their intercourse 
with one another. We do not claim for the Medical Society 
all the credit of these great and rapid improvements. The 
Medical School has ably and cordially codperated, and other 
circumstances have been favorable to improvement. But we 
may claim for the Society the praise of having taken the lead 
in this work, and of having pursued it zealously and steadily. 
It is manifest that the system of the Medical Society is built 
upon the supposition that it should have the control of all ad- 
missions to its privileges. But when the Society went into op- 
eration there already existed in Harvard University the power 
to confer medical degrees ; and it was necessary to allow to 
these degrees, the same authority and the same claim to ad- 
mission into the Society after three years’ approved practice, as 
are conferred by a license from the censors of the Society. 
These two institutions therefore still furnish two distinct modes 
of entering the profession. Although the requirements in 
each are of neatly equal extent, yet the discrepancy is an 
evil so far as it goes ; and it is much to be desired that it 
should be wholly done away. A plan was once digested for 
effecting a union in this respect, but it was prevented by’ some 
unnecessary jealousies from being completed. No such jeal- 
ousies now exist, and there is every reason to believe that an 
entire uniformity, if not a union, will soon be accomplished. 
Another medical institution has within these few years been 
incorporated in this state with the power to confer degrees ; 
but its degrees confer no rights in reference to the Medical 
Society. ‘The legislature has indeed by statute given to its 
graduates all the privileges granted to similar graduates of 
Harvard University. - But, as they had already vested in the 
Society the power to regulate the privileges of their own licen- 
tiates and fellows (except so far as they had been determined 
in the acts of incorporation), this provision can only have refer- 
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ence to the right to practise and recover fees, provided for in 
an act which we shall notice presently. We have already ob- 
served that the power to regulate admission to any of its privi- 
leges should have been vested exclusively in the Society. It 
was conceded to Harvard University, solely as a matter of 
necessity, because that institution possessed a similar authority, 
even before the existence of the Society; and this authority 
could not be taken away. But this case furnishes no reason 
that the Society should relinquish their rights and duties* to 
another institution which has no such claim upon them. 

Before the Society had gone sufficiently into operation in the 
more remote parts of the state, to exhibit its full efficacy, an 
act was passed, in 1818, for regulating the practice of physic 
and surgery. But the provisions of this act were found to be 
so impracticable, that before any attempt was made to execute 
them, they were entirely altered, the following year, by an ad- 
ditional act. ‘This act divided the state into districts for the 
appointment of censors, and provided that no person who should 
commence practice after the first of July, 1819, should be en- 
titled to the benefit of law for the collection of any fee for pro- 
fessional services, unless he had been licensed by the censors, 
or had received the degree of Doctor of Medicine in Harvard 
University ; and a subsequent act included Doctors of Med- 
icine of Williams College; a copy of the letter of license, or 
diploma, being deposited with the town clerk of the town in 
which the practitioner resides. ‘These provisions, it should 
be remembered, form no part of the true system of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, but are an appendage, wholly extra- 
neous, and are regarded by many of its members as impairing 
both its beauty and its usefulness. ‘They were not sought for 
by the Society, but were rather forced upon it, and it was 
better to execute them, than to contend with the legislative 
authority. In their practical effects they are nearly inopera- 
tive. We believe they have done very little either of good 
or harm, and therefore, although we could wish they had never 
been made, they are hardly of sufficient importance to call 
for an effort to procure their repeal. 

A proposition is now before the medical public for an at- 
tempt to extend still farther the benefits of concert and codp- 
eration among the members of the profession. In December, 
1825, a letter was addressed by the Vermont Medical Society 
to the several societies and medical schools in New England, 
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proposing that each should agree to the adoption of certain 
terms for the admission of candidates to the profession ; which 
they had themselves adopted, subject to the condition that the 
other institutions should do the same. ‘This letter, after vari- 
ous discussions and correspondences led to the appointment of 
delegates, which met in convention at Northampton in June, 
1827, for the purpose of agreeing on a uniform system of in- 
struction and examination of students of medicine. ‘The con- 
vention agreed upon a system of regulations, which they refer- 
red to the several medical societies and institutions for their 
adoption or rejection. It remains to be seen what will be the 
result. 

This system proposes to form an association of medical so- 
cieties and institutions for the purpose of establishing the same 
course of education and examinations throughout the whole of 
New England and New York, and to include as many of the 
other states as shall adopt the the same regulations. Such a 
proposition seems at first view a very interesting one, and yet 
on a little reflection, it becomes very questionable whether the 
different parts of the country varying so much as they do in 
their habits and condition do not require some difference in the 
general qualifications of their physicians. It is true that the 
value of human life is everywhere the same, and the same de- 
gree of knowledge and skill may everywhere be necessary to 
preserve it, But it is no less true that no higherstandard of ac- 
quirements can be maintained in any community, than that 
community will pay for. If in one place the fees of the pro- 
fession are high, and in another, low, no system of regulations 
that human wisdom can devise, or human power execute, can 
provide an actual equality in the qualifications of its practition- 
ers. Itis as true in medicine as in everything else, that where 
the compensation is the best, there will be the best qualified 
men to receive it. Ifthe standard is the same for different 
places, however unequal in the rewards which they yield to the 
profession, then that standard must be too low for some of 
them, and consequently not only useless, but injurious in its 
operation, or it must be too high for others, and therefore inca- 
pable of being maintained in practice. We have already seen 
that no regulations can be enforced, whose requisitions are es- 
sentially above the actual wants of the community. ‘The regu- 
lations will be either broken or evaded, or some new class of 
practitioners must be introduced to take the place of those who 
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are excluded by them. The introduction of apothecaries to 
practice in England, is a most striking proof of the impotency 
of such regulations. 

We regard it therefore as certain that if the system prepared 
by the convention is adopted at all, it can only be, after many 
and some of them very important modifications ; and it is to our 
minds extremely doubtful whether any modification can fit it 
for such an extensive application, as that for which the conven- 
tion designed it. Still the benefits of a general concert and 
cooperation may remain, although each institution should be 
left at liberty to establish such regulations as it shall deem most 


useful for its own community. 


Arr. IV.—1. 4 Statement by the Council of the University 
of London, explanatory of the Nature and Object of that 
Institution. London. | 1827. 

2. Report of a Committee of the Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege, January 6, 1825. Cambridge. 1825. 


Po.iticau wisdom has to solve the difficult problem of di- 
recting the industry of the people, under the limitations of 
their constitutional compacts, to the advancement of the public 

ood. The public felicity which attends the accomplishment 
of this task, bestows the means of private prosperity on every 
individual, whom the laws protect. The means used for the 
attainment of this end, are suggested by sound, practical reason, 
and ratified by successful experiments, which will ever outstrip 
philosophy in her fanciful visions and speculations. The ac- 
quisition of property, made accessible to a whole nation on 
equal terms, and guarded by a wise constitution, opens the 
richest sources for the free and unlimited exercise of talents, 
industry, and enterprise. Wealth accumulated by these means 
is honorable, and promotes national welfare in the same de- 
gree, that acquired in all other ways it it dishonorable, and di- 
rected against the public good. ‘The great difference in the 
capacities and occupations of men must, from natural causes, 
give rise to inequality of worldly advantages, notwithstanding 
the level on which the whole nation stands in a political 
view; and the same reasons operate upon the formation of 
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the various stages of society in different communities. Equal 
rights and privileges may be equally enjoyed by a whole com- 
munity, without giving a monotonous uniformity to civil life, 
which, were it practicable, would not be desirable. Frugality 
and integrity are the two guardians of popular institutions. 
They must impart strength and stability to the political fabric 
in its steady progress. ‘They are inseparable and support each 
other. If they should cease to be respected and cultivated, 
licentiousness will begin to prey upon the vitals of the frame, 
and prepare its decline and ruin. It must, therefore, be the 
sacred duty and highest aim of patriotic zeal, as it is the favor- 
ite wish every philanthropist, to secure the continuance of popu- 
lar institutions in their native purity, by obstructing the strong 
current of abuses and vices which may break in upon them. 
Societies formed by charity for the suppression of various vices 
are honorable in their purposes, and laudable in their exertions. 
They check, at least, an inveterate evil, by a system of tempo- 
rary restraints. ‘Thus, intemperance, the base mother of many 
other vices, may, in some degree, be restrained, through the 
vigilance of those respectable societies. But this perhaps is 
the most that can be expected. ‘The evil, to a great degree, 
will remain. Great precaution may likewise put a similar 
check upon other abuses. ut restraints and checks, salutary 
as they are, will soon lose their power over a crowded popula- 
tion, as has been proved by the experience of all countries. 

The moral influence of individuals decreases proportionably 
with the augmentation of numbers. A numerous population is, 
undoubtedly, one of the true causes of national prosperity, 
when existing in unison with frugality and industry; but with- 
out these allies it annihilates that moral force, which is and 
must be the basis of popular governments. Rome, and more 
especially the Grecian republics, disregarded this principle ; 
and their crowded population became, consequently, a great 
calamity to them, of which, at various times, they attempted to 
rid themselves, by encouraging the surplus of the people to 
seek a new home in different climes of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. But the extermination of an evil can never be effected 
by measures of temporary benefit. Military force, when all 
other means prove ineffectual, has generally taken the place of 
moral force, and terminated in licentious despotism ; an infal- 
lible sign of moral debility and the entire loss of freedom. It 
is a most useful study to investigate the origin of such evils as 
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have been prejudicial to republics of all times and countries, in 
order to avert them from our own. How accurately the po- 
litical forms and governments of the ancient states were known 
to the framers of the constitution of the United States, is mani- 
fest from the documents which contain the records of their de- 
liberations ; and the result of their labors shows, how well they 
have succeeded in erecting the republican fabric on a highly 
improved plan. Its maintenance in its primitive purity is com- 
mitted, as the most sacred trust, to the discretion of each suc- 
cessive generation; whose duty it is to do something, for the 
promotion of humanity, as a legacy for ages to come. 
Whoever has looked deeply into the interior of the ancient 
republics, will discover the origin of their dissolution, in the 
neglected education of the youth. We are dazzled by the 
splendor of some shining characters, which appear in the de- 
cline of most of the popular governments of former times, and 
this circumstance sometimes leads to an erroneous inference in 
favor of the high mental improvement of the majority of the 
people. But we forget that luminous bodies shine the bright- 
er for the surrounding darkness. A large majority of the 
Grecians, in the time of Demosthenes, and by far the greater 
part of the Romans, after Augustus, were entirely uneducated. 
This prepared them for despotism. ‘Tyranny raises her iron 
sceptre over ignorance; liberty rests on knowledge. For 
knowledge is power, and liberty, founded on such power, is 
the purest liberty ; but without this, it soon degenerates into li- 
centiousness. Sound knowledge expands the mind, strength- 
ens virtue, enlarges the sphere of liberty, and is in fact its very 
soul. The understanding, like the soil, is softened, improved, 
and rendered fertile, by constant and industrious cultivation, 
that is, by learning and thinking ; while it becomes hard and 
sterile by negligence. A solid and liberal education, therefore, 
guided by religious and moral sentiment, is the most invaluable 
boon that a country can confer on her youth. In our own 
country, universal education will contribute more than any 
thing else to stay the powerful currents of national jealousy, 
rushing against each other from the north and south; to com- 
bine the energies of so great a nation, occupying an immense 
territory, in one common cause; to strengthen the ties, and 
confirm the pledges of mutual friendship and harmony, which 
arise from our history, our institutions, and our prospects. 
What, then, can be of greater moment for an age of public 
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tranquility and domestic happiness, than to improve and to dif- 
fuse the means of education. What more worthy of imitation 
than the example of our fathers in the early ages of New Eng- 
land, who, relying upon the sound principle, that the mainten- 
ance of good literature tended most to the advancement of the 
flourishing state of societies and republics, secured by law, a 
hundred and sixty years ago, the blessings of public instruction — 
for all their children ; and appropriated a considerable part of 
their means for the purpose of popular education. ‘They knew 
that the equal diffusion of general knowledge, through the mass 
of the people, is more powerful in awakening energies and 
liberal ideas, and in preparing for a great catastrophe, than the 
exertions of individuals even of the greatest‘talents, who have 
concentrated within themselves, and monopolized all the infor- 
mation which their age affords. With the early institution of 
the schools of New England, the foundation of her liberties 
was laid. 

The same cause has produced the same effect in other 
countries. What fuel nourished the flame of liberty in the 
breasts of the modern Grecians, before it burst out into a gene- 
ral conflagration? It is matter of recent observation, that 
large numbers of high-minded Grecians, after the bloody con- 
test of Europe against the power of Napoleon had come to a 
fortunate issue, were seen in the Italian and German universi- 
ties, gathering the seeds of knowledge to be sown in the new 
schools, established in various parts of their own country, the 
fruits of which the ignorant Turk did not foresee. ‘The great- 
est zeal for the diffusion of knowledge was shown in the year 
1820, when Corfu, the university of Greece, began to flourish 
under the influence of the young men who had been educated 
in Italy and Germany. What else but the irresistible power of 
liberal ideas, kindling in the heart of Europe, and calling ex- 
asperated nations to arms, annihilated the unconquered forces 
of Napoleon? It was with reason that he looked with an eye 
of jealousy upon the numerous literary institutions of Germany. 
They were more dangerous to him than her military array. 
Several of them sunk, in consequence of the innovation, which 
his policy led him to force upon them; while those which 
survived them, kept alive the principle of resistance in those 
disastrous times, when armies were routed, when courts were 
struck with perplexity and despair. Whoever is acquainted 
with the spirit of German education in universities, knows how 
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direct the influence is, which the instructers exercise over their 
hearers. ‘The exchange of liberal ideas was, in spite of the 
secret police, never more rapid and more general than in the 
two years previous to the great events of 1813 and 1814, in 
which the hurricane rose to such a height as to sweep down 
almost at a blast the fortresses of military oppression. 

Such are the effects of knowledge, which in its very nature 
revolts at tyranny slowly but surely. We all know how much 
our own independence owes to this eternal truth. But the en- 
joyments, matured by the cares and labors of others, impose 
the highest obligations on each succeeding age. ‘The talent 
must be improved and doubled, and not be transmitted from 
age to age unaugmented. Has this been done by us in propor- 
tion with the advancement of the other interests of life? A 
careful examination, recently held on that important subject, 
will convince every impartial observer, that popular education 
has not only been stationary for a long time, but that it is even 
on the decline. ‘The causes are apparent. There are no 
adequate means to prepare an instructer specifically for his 
profession ; and this all-important department is entirely left to 
chance. Where can an instructer be educated, and study the 
principles of his art? A public institution for this purpose does 
not exist in this country. Private efforts, which have been 
made, are highly honorable in themselves, but have as yet had 
little effect, for want of encouragement and patronage. ‘The 
legislatures of the different states should consider this subject 
with greater earnestness, and should not act upon the principle 
that the promotion of literature and taste cannot be primary 
objects of political institutions. ‘They should feel, that the edu- 
cation of youth, on which the welfare and destiny of the state 
depend, is a primary object of their attention. It is an un- 
doubted fact, that a teacher needs as serious and thorough a 
preparation for his practice, as a divine, or lawyer, or physician 
for his ; and education is surely as of great public utility, as 
any of the professions which are dependant on it. In fact the 
standard of these professions will be raised, in proportion to 
the general improvements in education. 

Great dissatisfaction has, in different parts of the union, been 
expressed with our public institutions for the purpose of pre- 
liminary education, that is, such as precedes the study of the 
professions. ‘The chief objection to them appears to be, that 
they are too limited in their literary sphere, not sufficiently 
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popular in their spirit, and inadequate to satisfy the interests of 
the present state of society, whose claims go far beyond the 
power and ability of the systems of education. ‘The defects 
in the present organization and modes of instruction of our col- 
leges are well known, and have, in some instances, been the 
subject of serious discussions. A few alterations in the old 
system have been adopted in consequence of these discussions, 
and an enlargement i in the plan of usefulness has recently been 
attempted in Harvard college to bring it nearer to the model of 
a university. But the very nature of a university requires, that 
the study of the professions should form its basis and its principal 
object, to which all other pursuits ought to be placed in remote 
or immediate relation, as contributing to the liberal education, 
or to the ornamental accomplishments of a professional student. 

In this respect, also, the new institution of London, strict- 
ly speaking, does not possess the qualifications of a univer- 
sity, however extensive and excellent its plan may other- 
wise be. ‘The statement lately published by the Council 
of that establishment, explanatory of its nature and object, 
shows that the studies, which constitute the essential parts of a 
liberal education preparatory to a professional course, are the 


leading object, and occupy the first division of the seminary ; 


the second division comprehends the various branches of po- 
lite and general literature ; and under the last head are ar- 
ranged those subjects which belong to legal and medical edu- 
cation. In regard to the legal department in that establish- 
ment, though its success may be considered as certain, with 
the extent of its present means, that success will be perhaps 
more owing to the inherent temptations of the legal profession 
in England, than to the adequacy of the system pursued in the 
London university, in a philosophical point of view. The pro- 
fession of medicine is, in fact, the only one, for the benefit of 
which great efforts and effectual provisions have been made. 
We have had occasion to speak in the preceding article of the 
state of medical education in England. London, like other 
large cities, concentrates all the advantages, from which alone 
the systematic knowledge of this science, and medical skill and 
experience can be derived. ‘The success of the plan to at- 
tract the most eminent teachers, who are now lecturing on the 
medical sciences in different parts of that immense city, will 
place this department above all other establishments of the kind 
in Great Britain. Nothing exceeds the efficacy of the united 
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powers of able men ‘stimulated to the utmost exertion of their 
faculties, by closer rivalship, larger emolument, and wider 
reputation.’ There is one inconvenience in the system of the 
London institution,—the entire exclusion, not only of theology, 
but of any religious instruction or discipline whatever. Ne- 
cessity, it is true, produced this defect. For a great ma- 
jority of persons dissenting from the established church, ren- 
der a uniform system of religious education far less practicable 
in England than in Scotland, which has but a small minority of 
dissenters. Since the fundamental principle of the institution 
is, that it shall be accessible to students of all religious de- 
nominations, and not exclude dissenters, as Oxford, or admit 
them under degrading restrictions, as Cambridge, it has been 
found utterly impossible to introduce the study of that impor- 
tant profession, without injuring the consistency of the plan, or 
giving offence to the public. ‘The education of the clergy of 
the established church is, of course, left to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which offer superior advantages for that purpose. 

The greatest claim, however, which the London institution 
has on the gratitude and patronage of the English public, is 
the good preliminary education it affords to those who intend 
to devote themselves to the learned professions of law and 
medicine. ‘The extravagant abuses into which the practice of 
these two professions has sunk, on account of the want of a 
liberal education, which alone renders men, engaged in those 
professions, worthy of the confidence the public must place in 
them, will, no doubt, under the influence of the new estab- 
lishment, gradually decrease, and finally, as far as possible, be 
abolished. It is, indeed, matter of great surprise, that Eng- 
land has, till now, borne with the existing state of things, with- 
out the least effort to obviate its pernicious tendency. All the 
statements, published within the last two years, agree in the 
fact, that among the whole number of physicians, only one 
hundred ; among the six thousand members of the College of 
Surgeons, only six; and among the eight thousand attorneys, 
only eight, are graduates of either of the English colleges. 
Does this fact leave any doubt in regard to the causes, that 
have operated upon the present state of the English popula- 
tion ? 

But we return to our more immediate subject. The great 
solicitude expressed by Washington, in the last days of his 
eventful life, on the subject of scientific education in this coun- 
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try, shows the depth of his philosophical mind, the extent of his 
philanthropy, and his ardent desire to secure the welfare of 
his country by giving a salutary impulse to all its great inter- 
ests. The subject, which has, several times, been submitted 
to the consideration of Congress, and is, at present, acknowl- 
edged by many to be of paramount importance, the establish- 
ment of a national university, in a central part of the United 
States, was first proposed by Washington in the following ex- 
pressive words, as written in his will; ‘It has always been a 
source of serious regret with me, to see the youth of these 
United States sent to foreign countries for the purpose of edu- 
cation, often before their minds are formed, or they had im- 
bibed any adequate ideas of the happiness of their own; con- 
tracting, too frequently, not only habits of dissipation and ex- 
travagance, but principles unfriendly to republican government, 
and to the true aud genuine liberties of mankind, which there- 
after are rarely overcome. For these reasons it has been my 
ardent wish to see a plan devised, on a liberal scale, which 
would have a tendency to spread systematic ideas through all 
the parts of this rising empire; thereby to do away local at- 
tachments and state-prejudices, as far as the nature of things 
would, or indeed ought to admit, from our national councils. 
Looking anxiously forward to the accomplishment of so de- 
sirable an object as this is (in my estimation), my mind has 
not been able to contemplate any plan more likely to effect the 
measure, than the establishment of an university in a central 
part of the United States, to which the youths of fortune and 
talents from all parts thereof, may be sent for the completion 
of their education, in all the branches of polite literature, in 
arts and sciences, of acquiring knowledge in the principles of 
politics and good government, and (a matter of infinite im- 
portance in my judgment) by associating with each other, and 
forming friendships in juvenile years, be enabled to free them- 
selves, in a proper degree, from their local prejudices and 
habitual jealousies, which have just been mentioned, and which, 
when carried to excess, are never-failing sources of disquie- 
tude to the public mind, and pregnant of mischievous conse- 
quences to the country, under these impressions, so fully di- 
lated.’ 

Had this noble plan been carried into effect at a period, 
when the evils foreseen by the father of his country were still 
at a greater distance than they are now, the Union would, at the 
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present time, have been in the full enjoyment of the fruits 
which his intuitive perception anticipated. One generation 
would have grown up, the children of this benign, intellectual 
parent. How much fierce contention, arising from the insanity 
of party spirit and mercenary politics, might have been spared ! 
But we trust that it is not yet too late for the accomplishment 
of the end, notwithstanding the powerful tendency of the sepa- 
rate states to an insulated political existence, and the multipli- 
cation of powerful local interests, which make it next to im- 
possible to devise acceptable plans for any object of general 
concern. 

The course of these remarks now leads us to some observa- 
tions on the nature, scope, and usefulness of universities, espe- 
cially of those established on the continent of Europe. The 
richness of this subject must lead us to be brief, in dwelling on 
the separate topics comprised in it. Our remarks will be gene- 
ral, with a view to afford our readers an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the comparative merits of the literary institutions of 
different countries, in such a manner, as may assist in render- 
ing them competent judges in deciding the question which has, 
for some time, attracted the attention of the English public ; 
‘ What most effectually administers to the present wants of the 
nation? ‘The institution of new universities on a different plan, 
or the enlargement of the plan of the old ones?’ We begin 
with an historical sketch of universities in general, to which we 
shall annex a concise description of a German university. 
The latter division of our subject may perhaps be gem 
to a future number of this journal. 

Universities were, originally, privileged communities of in- 
structers and students, invested with limited or unlimited pow- 
er of establishing statutes and laws for their discipline and 
modes of teaching; with the rights of exercising their own 
jurisdiction ; of appointing magistrates, instructers, and other 
academic officers from their own body ; of conferring degrees, 
and of sending delegates to the seat of government. ‘They, 
besides, enjoyed immunity from certain taxes and other one- 
rous duties, and were independent in all their proceedings, as 
far as they did not interfere with the law of the state. Privi- 
leges of such a nature became the source of great abuse and 
extravagance. Italy, the mothier of universities, first bestowed 
these liberal advantages on Bologna, the oldest literary estab- 
lishment in Europe. ‘Theodosius the younger, laid the founda- 
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| = tion of the Instituto delle Scienze in that city, of which the study 
i of the law was the main object, as early as the year 425. The 
if period, however, at which Bologna assumed the constitution of 
} i i a university, is to be dated from 1140, when the legal faculty 
, began to confer degrees on distinguished members of its com- 
if munity. At this time and during the three subsequent centu- 
| ries, similar Italian colleges constituted themselves into bodies, 
and were endowed by the pope or by princes. Padua, Lucca, 
Pisa, Pavia, Parma, Florence, Cremona, Mantua, Milan, and 
Siena, once famous seats of Jearning, and rich colonies of 
scholars, have, ages since, passed through all the stages of 
P existence, and have either declined, or are now lingering un- 
der a jealous or despotic government. 
it Europe is greatly indebted to Italy for the first experiments 
if of this kind, which not rarely, however, disturbed her own 


q tranquillity, and involved her states in considerable dangers, 
ve against which other countries could guard themselves, by lim- 
| iting academic liberty, and by reducing the too great preroga- 
ia tives of the students. ‘The legal privileges and exemptions of 
| the academic population have been nowhere greater than at 
8 Padua, surnamed la Dotta. Some thousands of students, di- 
vided into distinct natvons (a general custom of the oldest uni- 
versities on the continent of Europe), were not only exempted 
from paying duties, taxes, and tolls, but the public treasuries 
even granted them compensations for everything of which they 
happened to be robbed. ‘The little restraint, under which an 
indulgent discipline placed them, and the independent spirit 
with which they managed their own affairs, often extorted bit- 
ter complaints from the inhabitants of the cities in which the 
| universities were established. ‘The students at Padua elected 
7 the representatives of their nations, the president and counsel- 
lors of the university, and, for some time, even their instructers, 
| whom they likewise dismissed at pleasure. The consequences 
i resulting from this wild extravagance, were severely felt by the 
| rulers, who had proceeded with an inconsiderate liberality, in 


= 


: order to procure popularity to their institutions, principally 
‘i among foreigners, who were allured by greater privileges than 
} the home students. ‘The early records of Bologna inform us, 

| that the students from the north of Europe were placed on an 
fi equal footing with the senators of that city. 

ii The numerous literary institutions of Spain, venerable for 

‘ their — flourished when everything else was flourishing 
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in that beautiful country. The same causes that have impart- 
ed a torpor to her political frame, have benumbed her mental 
energies. Several of her universities have disappeared, as 
that of Toledo, in New Castile, since 1308, formerly cele- 
brated for its medical faculty. Others have been stationary for 
centuries, or declining, as that of Salamanca in Leon, of Barcelo- 
na in Catalonia, and of Santiago in Gallicia. Ecclesiastical edu- 
cation is their principal object. ‘I'he hierarchical government, 
watching over their constitution, suffers no liberal idea to 
spring up, or to enter within their walls. ‘The same observa- 
tion applies to Coimbra, the only university of Portugal, trans- 
ferred to that city in 1308 from Lisbon, where it had been in 
operation since 1291. It contains, however, in spite of the 
wretched political state of the country, one thousand students, 
and all the requisites of a good university, except the spirit. 

The most richly endowed universities of Europe are, as is 
well known, Oxford and Cambridge, the only establishments 
of the kind in England, before the recent organization of the 
London institution, the success of which is already such as to 
satisfy the most sanguine hopes. Oxford surpasses Cambridge 
in the amount of its funds and revenues, and in the extent of 
its privileges. Oxford has nineteen colleges and six halls; 
Cambridge, but twelve. Oxford has nearly three thousand 
students ; Cambridge, one thousand five hundred. The library 
of Oxford is said to contain, besides thirty thousand manu- 
scripts, five hundred thousand printed volumes ; that of Cam- 
bridge, two hundred thousand volumes. Oxford sends, in union 
with the city, four delegates to Parliament ; Cambridge, two. 
Both universities, however, have, from the time of their foun- 
dation (Cambridge adopted its present constitution in 1280) 
to this day, faitnfully defended and preserved their indepen- 
dence in the administration of their affairs. ‘Their jurisdiction, 
in fact, not only extends over their own academic population, 
but partly, also, over the cities in which they are established. 
This prerogative, together with the right of sending delegates to 
parliament, is peculiar to England, in which the other parts of 
Great Britain have no share. 

The university of Dublin has never risen to great notice, al- 
though its graduates are admitted ad ewndem at Oxford. It 
has but one building, with three hundred students living in it. 
The Irish gentry, from motives of pride and fashion, still con- 
tinue to prefer the English colleges. Theological education 
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for the Roman catholic church, is conducted with success in 
the royal college of St Patrick, at Maynooth, in Ireland. 

The course of instruction, on the British system, is most 
thorough at Edinburgh, the first of the universities of Scotland, 
which are both schools and colleges, as the English universi- 
ties formerly were. The college was founded in that city in 
1681, and has been particularly famous, at all times, for dis- 
tinguished professors in the medical department. A large 
building, for the use of the university, was commenced in 
1789, but is not yet finished. ‘The library contains but fifty 
thousand volumes, and the number of students is about one 
thousand seven hundred. ‘The classical High School, in the 
same city, teaches the preliminary branches of knowledge re- 
quisite for admission into colleges. Great exertions have been 
recently made for the improvement of the system of education 
at Glasgow; and the late professor Jardine describes its suc- 
cess, as chiefly owing to the beneficial influence, which public 
lectures derive from private tuition. But the general ac- 
quaintance possessed in this country of English institutions of 
every description, leads us to pass the more hastily over them 
all, and to proceed to the continent. 

The universities of France and Germany are very different 
from those of Great Britain, in their general spirit and their 
modes of instruction. Paris may justly be called the prototype 
of the literary institutions of Germany ; and these again have 
become models for the universities of Holland, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Russia, and Poland. A brief sketch, therefore, of 
the rise and progress of the university of Paris, cannot but 
give pleasure to those who take an interest in the advancement 
of learning. 

This institution owes its fame and prosperity to the liberal 
principles, on which its constitution rests ; principles, that will 
be the main spring of success, wherever they are used for a 
good purpose, and put into vigorous operation. Paris exhib- 
ited an illustrious example of a free and independent commu- 
nity of instructers and students, who had constituted themselves 
into several bodies, without the aid or interference of the royal 
government, as early as the beginning of the twelfth century. A 
number of literary men, by the novelty of their lectures on sub- 


jects of divinity, philosophy, and rhetoric, and by the charms 


and usefulness of their instruction, attracted crowds of pupils 
not only from France, but from many other countries of Europe, 
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which their celebrity had reached. No princely influence ex- 
ercised power over its origin; no charters were petitioned 
for; no grants and privileges requested. The professors, in 
the successive ages, established their rights, and confirmed their 
prerogatives, by their own zeal and fidelity, and framed their 
own constitution, which met with the tacit assent of the higher 
authorities ; till king Philip Augustus acknowledged and _ sanc- 
tioned their jurisdiction, and proclaimed their independence of 
all royal courts. In the beginning of the thirteenth century 
(1206) the professors of the various departments of science 
and art, who had hitherto formed several bodies, and elect- 
ed their several presidents, formally agreed to choose one 
president in common. From this time they formed one com- 
munity. The students of the institution, then for the first time 
styled wniversitas magistrorum et scholarium, were divided into 
four nations, the French (including the Italians and the Span- 
iards), the Picardian, the Norman, and the English, to which last 
the Germans, and those from countries north of Germany, be- 
longed, and which was afterwards styled the German. Each 
of these four nations, so called, had its own principal (procu- 
rator), its own treasury, and its own statutes and laws, and 
was considered as a literary association or fraternity. ‘The 
first instructers in Paris did not receive salaries from the state. 
Regular professorships and fixed salaries were unknown be- 
fore the sixteenth century. ‘The students paid certain fees for 
each lecture, and attended, at their own discretion, as many as 
the plan of their studies required. ‘The pecuniary advantages 
derived from lecturing, depended exclusively on the knowl- 
edge, ability, and popularity of the teachers. A man of talents 
and high reputation commanded a large audience, which pro- 
cured him an ample income. The early records of Paris 
mention, also, liberal presents occasionally offered to the most 
eminent instructers, by the magistrates of the city, who, in or- 
der to promote their own interests, endeavored to secure the 
permanent residence of distinguished literary characters, as the 
greatest ornaments of their metropolis. The rapidly increas- 
ing number of students and instructers, however, rendered, 
on the part of the government, several regulations necessary 
for the security of the city. An encroachment upon the aca- 
demic rights, and a public offence, for which the due satisfac- 
tion, sclicited by the principals, was refused by the royal court, 
exasperated the students, and occasioned a rebellion, the re- 
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sult of which was, that, in 1229, the greater part of the in- 
structers and students quitted Paris. Several of the instructers, 
men of great talents and great fame, accepted the liberal of- 
fers of Henry the Third of England, and went over to Oxford. 
The French government, soon conscious of its obstinacy, felt 
deeply the loss it had sustained, and proposed a reconciliation, 
which was effected through the mediation of Pope Gregory 
the Ninth. The rights and privileges of the university were 
now established with greater firmness, and to a greater extent. 
From that time a new impulse was given to the energies of the 
university, and it shone forth with brighter lustre than ever, 
under the supervision of the government. 

The origin of academic degrees, and of the faculties, is 
involved in obscurity. The first doctor of divinity is said to 
have been nominated in 1150. It is, however, an unquestion- 
able fact, that examinations, disputations, and promotions to 
the highest honors, were common as early as in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and indispensable for a public teach- 
er. In order to maintain the authority and dignity attached 
by the first professors to their stations, the state and the then 
existing faculty of the seven liberal pursuits (facultas artium), 
namely, grammar, dialectics (logic), rhetoric, music, arithme- 
tic, geometry, and astronomy, passed a law, which required 
evidence of the competency of any man, who offered himself 
as an instructer, either public or private. For this purpose, the 
aspirants were obliged to submit to several successive exami- 
nations ; and when they were found to possess the requisite 
attainments and qualifications, an appropriate degree was con- 
ferred on them, under certain solemnities and ceremonies, con- 
genial with the spirit of the age. A graduate of the lowest 
degree was called baccalaureus, and, by virtue of this rank, 
allowed, under the protection of the academical laws, to give 

rivate tuition to the students. He himself derived as great 
benefits from the performance of his duties, as the pupils did 
from receiving his instructions. For the continuation of his 
studies soon enabled the baccalaureus to aspire, by a second 
examination, to the degree of a licentiatus, which procured 
him a license to appear before the public, as an accomplished 
instructer, no longer under the control of the laws of the facul- 

; and after the payment of a certain amount of money for 
the insignia of his new station, he became the colleague of the 
professors, and partaker of all their rights and privileges, and 
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bore the name, at Paris, of artiwm liberalium magister; at Bo- 
logna, of philosophie doctor, and in Germany, of philosophie 
doctor et artium liberalium magister. 

The philosophical faculty of the seven liberal pursuits main- 
tained the preeminence of rank and honor, even after the in- 
corporation of the faculties of theology, law, and medicine. 
But soon after this union, intellectual superiority yielded, in 
civil and political preponderance, to her younger, more prac- 
tical sisters. ‘The four nations remained in the possession 
of the facultas artium, and continued to elect four procuratores, 
who, together with the deans of the faculties, represented 
the university, under the executive power of the president. 
Thus early did Paris enter upon the splendid career, which 
has, in the course of centuries, operated so favorably on the 
character of man, and all the civil and political institutions of 
the civilized world. It has undergone many temporary changes 
and serious misfortunes, the greatest of which was its total abo- 
lition during the French revolution; but it, likewise, has en- 
joyed the constant veneration of the kings of France, who have 
distinguished it by a liberality almost incredible. ‘The restora- 
tion to its former honors was effected during the reign of Na- 
poleon. It has now five faculties, namely, of theology, law, medi- 
cine, philology, and of the natural sciences. ‘The number of 
students is about four thousand. ‘The public lectures are 

ratts. Paris contains, moreover, four colleges, each of which 
is larger than the largest college in America. 

The national university of France had already assumed a 
regular and solid form, when the German emperors undertook 
the foundation of similar institutions. Accordingly, Charles 
the Fourth copied the constitution and organization of Prague 
and Vienna from that of Paris, rather than from the Italian and 
English universities. Even the ancient division into four na- 
tions (namely, into those of Bohemia, Poland, Bavaria, and 
Saxony), was retained in both cities. A contest for preémi- 
nence among these four nations, caused at Prague an emigra- 
tion of several thousands, who established a university at Leip- 
sic, and divided themselves into four nations, those of Meissen, 
Saxony, Bavaria, and Poland; which division is still preserved 
at Leipsic, and forms, as the only relic of those ages, a strange 
anomaly in the present order of things. None of the other 
numerous German universities, founded since the end of the 
fifteenth century, has admitted that division. The privileges 
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granted to the oldest institutions, were of a very comprehen- 
sive nature, including legislative power, which has since been 
taken from them. Nor has political precaution thought it 
consistent with prudence, to confer this power on any of the 
new ones. ‘There is, in other respects, a great diversity in the 
rights of the various establishments; yet an independent juris- 
diction and free choice of new modes of teaching are common 
to all. ‘The popes confirmed, sanctioned, and protected these 
privileges for three complete centuries. After the destruction 
of the power of the popes in Germany, by the success of the 
Reformation, the emperor succeeded to their authority over 
the universities ; and since the dissolution of the German em- 
pire by Napoleon, every petty prince possesses and exercises 
it within his own jurisdiction. 

Two ever memorable events breathed a new life into the 
universities, and directed their spirit to higher ends; the in- 
vention of the art of printing, and the reformation of Luther. 
The vast multiplication of books, since the invention of the art 
of printing, has shortened the time formerly spent in a pro- 
fessional course of study, and has brought the scattered intel- 
lectual treasures of every science under one comprehensive 
view, so as to be easily surveyed by the student, who is thus led 
more directly to the sources of knowledge. Seven years, at 
least, were, before that period, necessary to attend upon and 
to- write professional lectures. Soon afterwards the whole 
academical course was finished in six years, and then in five 
years ; the same time, which is still devoted to ecclesiastical 
education in Ireland and other Roman catholic countries. 
At present, four years are sufficient at Glasgow for the same 
studies ; and a course of law and medicine is completed in 
four years at Paris, Padua, Barcelona, and Coimbra. ‘The 
regular time of professional study in protestant Germany is 
three years, part of which, and very often, a fourth additional 
year is spent in other liberal pursuits, and in the acquisition of 
general information. Difficult, indeed, would be the task of 
obtaining, in so short a space, the large amount of knowledge 
required by the governments, for admission to the various of- 
fices in civil life, unless the student entered the university 
rich in preliminary acquirements. Accordingly, the German 
schools, gymnasia, or academies, lay a solid foundation of 
thorough classical knowledge, mathematics, logic, history, ge- 
ography, and, as there is in that country no such intermediate 
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establishment as a college, include afl those studies that are 
pursued in the English institutions of that name. ‘The univer- 
sities are established in Germany for the purpose of professional 
education, accompanied by all the auxiliary branches of art 
and science, which are of equal importance, and have an equal 
claim on public patronage, with the professions. 

Dr Joknson’s positive remark, that the invention of the art 
of printing had completely destroyed the value of lectures, may 
be true in reference to the English colleges, and those organ- 
ized on the same plan; but it is most erroneous in respect to 
the continent of Europe, especially Germany, where lectures 
are the very soul of instruction, and the spring of the rapid 
success and celebrity of her literary institutions. The art of 
speaking well before an audience on a scientific subject, is, on 
account of the honor attached to that art, and on account of 
the great competition in all the branches of science, wrought 
up to the same degree of perfection, as with us the art of 
speaking well at the bar. ‘The interest which the instructer 
feels in his subject, and the animation which he shows in ex- 
plaining it, operate most powerfully on the hearers. Lectures 
read, can, for want of this animation, have but an indifferent 
effect. ‘The branches of theology and law, logic, philosophy, 
mathematics, history, general literature, natural history, belles- 
lettres, are and must be communicated to the auditors, by 
means of that academical art. Manuals, or text-books; are 
guides, for the purpose of facilitating the attendance on lectures, 
either by a previous perusal, or subsequent reperusal of the 
subject in question; but without the animating influence of 
oral communication, a scientific compendium will remain a 
dead letter, which the memory perhaps retains, but which does 
not enlighten the intellect. Let the faithful instructer have un- 
limited freedom in his department, and Jet him elevate it by 
constant application, fervent zeal, and external encouragement. 
The injuries done to the advancement of learning, by laws or 
habits confining the acquisition of a science to the study of a 
particular book, or some established method, are sufficiently 
known from the history of colleges and universities. Sir Isaac 
Newton’s synthetical modes of teaching, in his time the best 
method in Europe, were secured to Cambridge by the institu- 
tion of the mathematical tripos. The consequence of this 
has been, that this science has become stationary in England, 
while the continental nations, who are not restrained by any 
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laws or text-books in their modes of instruction, have applied 
the purely analytic method to the same science, and carried it 
to greater perfection. ‘The honors, however, that are held out 
at Cambridge to students of a certain proficiency in mathe- 
matics, have powerfully operated on ambition, in that depart- 
ment, although they have repressed the other studies, for which 
no adequate encouragement existed. ‘The classical tripos recent- 
ly established in the same university, for the purpose of restoring 
the balance, does not seem as yet to have proved successful. 

The neglect of the art of oral communication has frustrated all 
attempts at procuring popularity for philosophical pursuits at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Dr Whately complains bitterly of the 
fact, that the study of logic, which is one of the most popular 
pursuits in the German universities, could never gain ground at 
Oxford. ‘The cause of this lies in the organization of the 
English colleges, where the professors are in the situation of 
petty, comfortable monarchs, who have no competitors to 
fear ; and where the tedious labor of training and hearing reci- 
tations (a labor entirely unknown in German universities) de- 
volves principally on the tutors. There in no circumstance 
from which an English professor, in reading his course of lec- 
tures, can derive excitement. It has frequently been remark- 
ed, that the prohibition of receiving a fee from the students, 
has reduced the lectureships at Oxford and Cambridge to sine- 
cures. In the present state of affairs, observes an intelligent 
reviewer, the professor can neither hope for remuneration of a 
pecuniary nature, nor for fame, nor, above all, for the proud 
consciousness of usefulness. His powers, whatever they be, 
will remain a secret to himself; extraordinary exertion is out 
of the question, and his faculties must be stinted in their 
growth, for want of that genial and vivifying principle, which 
alone can expand them into full maturity. 

The effect of the Reformation, to which we attributed another 
impulse given to the progress of the sciences, has manifested 
itself most satisfactorily in the Protestant universities of Ger- 
many, which, since the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
may be considered the first in Europe. Previously to this pe- 
riod, all the universities of the country were brought to the 
verge of ruin, by the general devastations of the thirty years’ 
war. It is a well known fact, that Germany surpasses all other 
countries, both in the number and excellence of her universi- 
ties ; and no oountry is under greater obligations to such insti- 
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tutions, than she is to hers. Thirty years ago she could 
boast of more than forty universities in a prosperous condi- 
tion.* Seriously affected by the wars of the French revolu- 
tion, the flourishing state to which most of them have again 
arrived, since the restoration of peace in Europe, must be 
highly gratifying to every philosophic observer. German uni- 
versities have, at all times, been objects of great curiosity and 
deep interest to travellers of different countries. Intelligent 
foreigners, who have had an opportunity of forming an in- 
timate acquaintance with their scope and excellence, and who, 
for this reason, ought to be considered as competent judges, have 
expressed the highest admiration for them. Englishmen, who 
seldom learn to look, with an impartial eye, beyond the limits 
of their own territory, have not rarely given the preference in 
this particular to Germany, whither they repair for the pur- 
pose of finishing their education. It is true, they have some- 
times attempted to stigmatize their unruly spirit, which, how- 
ever, is made to appear in a very invidious light, from the 
dishonest and exaggerated reports of the public prints and 
books of travels. It is not to be wondered at, that occasional 
riots take place in cities, where, not rarely, two thousand stu- 
dents, between the ages of eighteen and twenty-four, are as- 


* We annex here a list of the most distinguished of them; some 
of which are now annihilated, while others have since been added 
tothe number. Prague (1348), Vienna (1356), Heidelberg (1386), 
Cologne (1388), Erfurt (1392, annihilated in 1816), Leipsic (1409), 
Rostock (1419), Greifswalde (1456), Freiburg (1457), Triers (1472), In- 
golstadt (1472, since 1802 transferred to Landshut), Tubingen (1477), 
Mentz (1477, annihilated in 1798), Wittenberg (1502, united with Halle 
since 1815), Frankfort (1506, united with Breslaw since 1810), Mar- 
purg (1527), Dillengen (1549), Jena (1558), Helmstaedt (1576, annihi- 
lated in 1809), Altdorf (1578, annihilated in 1807), Wurzburg (1582), 
Giessen (1607), Rinteln (1621, annihilated 1809), Strasburg (1621), 
Salzburg (1623, annihilated in 1810), Bamberg (1648, annihilated in 
1804), Kiel (1665), Inspruck (1672, annihilated in 1810, and reéstab- 
lished in 1814), Halle bie10 Breslaw (1702), Goettingen (1734), Er- 
langen (1743), Berlin (1810), Bonn (1818), Munich (1825). The or- 
ganization of the German universities was adopted by Alexander in 
establishing (1803) a new military university at Dorpat, for the bene- 
fit of the four provinces of Finland, Livonia, Esthland, and Courland. 
Also, Warsaw, the university of Poland, was organized in a similar 
manner (1816). The same spirit prevails in Copenhagen. Leyden 
(1575), and other institutions of Holland, formed themselves in imita- 
tion of Paris, which example was followed by Utrecht (1634), and 
other universities of the Netherlands. 
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sembled in the full bloom and vigor of youth. Unfavorable 
judgments have also been formed by superficial observers, from 
the appearance among the German students of many, for the 
most part foreigners, whose object is amusement and some 
general information, and who are free from the cares of a pro- 
fessional course of study. While this class of students is sur- 
rendering itself to all the indulgences of youthful excess, by 
far the greater part enjoy, in their closets, the purer delights of 
intellectual improvement. It is the former class of students, 
to which unprepared and heedless English travellers, generally, 
confine their acquaintance, either from an inability to perceive 
the interior organization and scope of German universities, or 
from the shortness of their residence at such places, or from 
the desire of amusing their countrymen with anecdote and 
gossip. It is not to be denied, that there is more or less ex- 
travagance committed in different German universities ; but this 
is not to be considered as the measure of all the rest. ‘The 
faults of one or two institutions cannot be charged on all the 
others, which may owe their peculiar reputation to their free- 
dom from prevailing vices. ‘Thus the students of Halle and 
Jena have the vulgar practice of drinking an immense quantity 
of beer or ale, a practice which the genuine student of Goet- 
tingen greatly abhors. An air of decency pervades that city, 
which is its fairest prerogative above other universities. Since 
Goettingen is neither distinguished for commerce nor manufac- 
tures, the professors and students form the first rank of society, 
the inhabitants of the city being, i a great measure, dependent 
on both. Where the students are compelled to play an inferior 
part in society, as in Leipsic, a city in which the mercantile 
spirit has the preponderance ; or where they are lost in the 
crowd, and dazzled by the splendor of a rich capital, as in the 
imperial residence of Austria ; or finally, where they are over- 
balanced by the luxurious habits of courtiers, and come into 
powerful collision with the officers of the royal army, as in Ber- 
lin; their character inevitably conforms to their situation. 
Secret associations and clubs are rare in other institutions, and 
are at present unknown in Goettingen. Whenever they have, 
in a small degree, existed at this place, it has always been dis- 
covered, that they were brought to it by students who had 
previously been at other universities ; they never originated in 
it. Conspiracies arise from imaginary or real oppression ; and 
since the University of Goettingen is the favorite daughter of 
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a government which carefully avoids all offence, and most 
zealously promotes its welfare ; its prosperity has very rarely 
been interrupted by any such serious disturbances, as have 
shaken other seats of learning. ‘The only time, after the ex- 
pulsion of Napoleon, at which Goettingen partook of the spirit 
of rebellion, then prevailing in many of the German universi- 
ties, excited by political jealousy, was in 1817. ‘The number 
of students was then for a short time reduced to seven hundred, 
but increased rapidly with each succeeding term, and in 1822 
had again risen to more than fifteen hundred, and has con- 
tinued to rise ever since. 

The practice of duelling, the origin of which loses itself in 
the middle ages, is common to all the German universities. The 
laws enacted for the suppression of this evil, vary under the dif- 
ferent governments, but are generally ineffectual. Reprehensi- 
ble as the practice is, it is there attended with less mischief than 
might be supposed. ‘These contests present a praiseworthy 
combination of discretion and valor. ‘They are fought with a 

eculiar kind of swords, in the use of which the young men 
generally display great dexterity, because they practise this art 
as a branch of gymnastics, in the schools of skilful masters, au- 
thorized by the government. ‘Ihe duels are, accordingly, for 
the most part, harmless, or inflicting now and then a wound in 
the face, have proved fatal in very few instances; the vital 
parts of the body being carefully protected against all danger. 
The cause of these duels lies in a premature affectation of the 
delicate sense of honor, which revolts at the least offence. 
The transition of a youth from the strict discipline of a 
German gymnasium to an university, leaves him indepen- 
dent, and his own master. ‘The point of honor, therefore, 
with him, often takes a wrong direction, under the influence 
of the prevailing idea, that the students of the several states 
of Germany, or of the several nations of Europe, are the 
representatives of their respective states or nations, for whose 
glory they must fight, whenever their personal feelings are 
injured. Any improper remark is accordingly considered a 
provocation, and followed by a challenge. It is matter of re- 
gret, that these feelings are too inveterate to be remedied at once. 
They do not, however, injure the state. The government 
punishes all offences of this sort according to the force of the 
law ; but its measures are too weak in proportion to the great- 
ness of the evil. The rigor with which the severest laws are 
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enforced in the military department, has made duels between 
officers of the army very rare. An equal severity has never 
been applied to universities. Its effect would be unquestionable. 

But as the fact now is, great surprise has been expressed by 
foreigners, that this spirit of chivalry expires with the academ- 
ical years. For at the entrance upon practical life, the young. 
men devote themselves entirely to their vocation ; and a duel 
in civil life is as great a rarity in Germany, as it is in New 
England. ‘The low practice of boxing, so degrading to a gen- 
tleman, i is detested in Germany, as much as it is approved in 
Great Britain. Men of a professional education are individu- 
ally engaged in distinct pursuits which claim their whole ener- 
gy in order to arrive at reputation, which is no easy task 
among the crowded population of Germany. From the time 
they leave the University, their predominant desire for literary 
distinction is directed towards a certain object; and since there 
is a countless multitude of competitors in every profession, and 
department of knowledge, all the intellectual powers are stimu- 
lated to their highest action. Hence they have raised learning, 
in all its branches, to that degree of usefulness which combines 
the soundest systematic ideas with profound practical knowl- 
edge. ‘This latter position is proved by a number of the best 
improvements, discoveries, and inventions, in the enjoyment of 
which the whole civilized world now rejoices. Universality of 
knowledge, the highest aim of German ambition, and general 
independence and tolerance of opinions, absorb all private ani- 
mosity and national prejudice. Liberality in discussing the 
merits of domestic and foreign affairs, either in a civil, political, 
or literary point of view, has given great popularity to their 
impartial decisions. Excellence of any kind, of any age, of 
any country, is acknowledged and revered by them. In regard 
to literature, the Germans not only cultivate a taste for the 
classical productions of ancient and modern times, but they 
have, in fact, domesticated both, and imbibed their spirit. 
Their humanity has not a little contributed to soften down 
the national hatred, with which political neighbors formerly 
regarded each other. Their genius and phi ‘lanthropy have, 
among the learned portion of the different nations, produced 
that intellectual alliance, which the Holy Alliance must 
respect, in order to preserve the power of the laws, and the 
security of the government. A serious attack upon these in- 
tellectual rights would surely be followed by fatal consequen- 
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ces. ‘The rapid exchange of generous ideas given to the world 
as common property, through the medium of the public prints, 
and gaining vigor from the personal intercourse of men of 
different countries ; the highly improved state of navigation, 
the great facilities of travelling, the universal interests of com- 
merce,—all these causes have already been too powerful in 
their operation on civil society, and have produced a spirit too 
liberal, to be ever again subjected to the sway of absolute power. 
In this condition, the decrepid body politic of Europe may enjoy 
general prosperity under constitutional kings, while the western 
hemisphere rejoices in the blooming youth of her popular insti- 
tutions, for the enjoyment of which Europe is probably too old. 

The foregoing remarks on the general character of institu- 
tions for education, on their history in Europe, and on their 
peculiar spirit in the states of Protestant Germany, will prepare 
us for a more specific and detailed examination of some one of 
the German Universities as a specimen of the class. But this 
we are compelled by our limits to postpone to the next number 
of this Journal. 


Arr. V.—La Découverte des Sources du Mississipp, et de la 
Riviere Sanglante. Description du Cours entier du Mis- 
sissippi qui n’étoit connu que partiellement, et d’une grande 
partie de celui de la Riviere Sanglante, presqu’enti¢rement 
inconnue ; ainsi que du Cours entier de ? Ohio. Apercus 
historiques des Endroits les plus interessants qu’on y ren- 
contre. Observations critico-philosophiques sur les Meurs, 
la Religion, les Superstitions, les Costumes, les Armes, les 
Chasses, la Guerre, la Paix, le Dénombrement, ’ Origine, 
&c. &c. &c. de plusieurs Nations Indiennes. Paralléle de 
ces Peuples avec ceux de PAntiquité, du Moyen Age, et du 
Moderne. Coup dil sur les Compagnies Nord-Ouest, 
et de la Baie d’Hudson, ainsi que sur la Colonie Selkirk. 
Preuves Evidentes que le Mississippi est la premiére Riviere 
du Monde. Par J. C. Bevtramr, Membre de plusieurs 
Académies. Nouvelle Orleans. 1824. S8vo. pp. 327. 


Tuts work, it appears, is the prodvction of an Italian, who, 
we are informed, attached himself to the expedition under 
VOL. XXVII.—No. 60. 12 
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colonel Long in the year 1823, and performed a part of the 
tour in the company of that officer. After giving the title-page 
of his work at length, we shall not add a single word on the 
subject of the book itself. What it must be, may be judged of 
sufficiently from that specimen. 

To those, who have confined their attention to the practical 
exhibitions of that moral and physical power, which is hurrying 
us onward.in the great career of nations, without paying much 
regard to the remote impelling causes of so rapid an advance ; 
who have seen our population spread, within a compara- 
tively short period, over sections of country more than a thou- 
sand miles westward from the original seats of its plantation 
upon the borders of the Atlantic, it may appear somewhat 
surprising, that there are yet extensive districts of the interior, 
which offer an attractive field for discovery to the geographical, 
as well as the scientific traveller. But it will readily be per- 
ceived that such an impression must be ill founded. 

The two centuries which have elapsed since this continent 
was first submitted to the labors and scrutiny of an European 
population, have swept before them forests of almost intermina- 
ble extent, where the deer, and the wolf, and the beaver had 
held divided empire with the red hunter for centuries. The 
sagie lapse of time had carried the pious and industrious 
descendants of the Pilgrims from the Rock of Plymouth west- 
ward, to the banks of the Mississippi and Missouri, and north- 
ward, to the Great Lakes. But it had left us uninformed of 
the geographical features of vast portions of country surround- 
ing the heads of these great waters, and almost totally so, of 
those minuter facts from which an accurate knowledge of the 
climate and soil, the relative astronomical position, and the 
natural history of those regions, could be drawn. 

Our forefathers found their faculties and resources suflicient- 
ly taxed, in clearing and improving the soil; in establishing 
S social institutions which formed the germ of our present 
political system ; and in maintaining those relations with their 
Indian and Canadian neighbors, which pressed so long and so 
heavily upon them. The means and capacities of those early 
times were too nearly balanced with their wants, to leave much 
superfluous wealth or enterprise to be employed in public ex- 
aminations, not immediately necessary to the practical con- 
cerns of life. Few travellers would be found to explore distant 
regions, when life was the forfeit of every intrusion into the 
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Indian territories, and when whole settlements were frequently 
crowded into temporary wooden forts, to protect themselves 
from the tomahawk and the scalping-kuife. 

It is doubtless attributable to-these circumstances, superadded 
to the low state of printing, that so few travellers appear in the 
records of our colonial literature. The country had not out- 
grown this state of things, when the controversies which led to 
the American Revolution began, and it was not until after the 
successful termination of that struggle, and of the Indian wars 
which succeeded it, that our population began to extend itself 
fearlessly beyond the Alleganies, and towards the Lakes. But 
even then, the impulse of emigration was not directed through 
the agency of the press. ‘The hardy explorer contented him- 
self with verbal narrations, which were repeated from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood. _ Personal observation supplied the place 
of books. Settlement kept an exact pace with discovery ; and 
few purchased land, and still fewer removed, without previously 
examining and judging for themselves. ‘There was a spirit of 
manly enterprise and personal devotedness in the transactions 
of that era, which indicated the speedy triumph of the plough 
and the sickle, over the western wilderness. ‘The first descrip- 
tions of those inviting regions were gleaned from the accounts 
of hunters. Pamphlets and newspapers came in as auxiliaries. 
That intrepid race of pioneers were free from the mania which 
has been somewhat too prevalent in our day. ‘They kept no jour- 
nals, and wrote no books. The great business of this period was 
to act, and they have furnished an example of practical princi- 
ples, pursued to practical results, of which the annals of the set- 
tlement and progress of nations do not at all furnish a parallel. 

Stull, in surveying the long interval between the first sys- 
tematic efforts of the western Indians to check the advance 
of emigration on the frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
and the war brought to a close by the successful operations 
of general Wayne in 1794, it is worthy of remark, that so 
few writers appear to diversify that active period of political 
and economical and religious discussion, under the popular 
name of travellers. ‘Travellers there were indeed, in the infant 
days of our settlement, but their remarks were almost wholly 
confined to the portions of territory situated along the Atlantic 
border. ‘Their works were published and intended for the 
information of readers in Europe, and appear to have had but 
little circulation here, and are now rarely to be met with. The 
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work of Smith alone, is sufficient to make us regret that our 
ancestors did not more frequently record the interesting events 
of those times. 

Of those few who pushed their adventures or researches 
into the terra incognita, bounded, previously to the peace of 
Paris, by the Alleganies, we do not know of any name which 
has any pretensions to be placed on a level with that of Jef- 
ferson. His ‘Notes on Virginia,’ though not published as 
travels, are yet the result of the inquisitive spirit of travels, and 
afford a model for philosophical inquiry into the great moral 
and physical truths, affecting the progress of civilization and 
science, which we should be glad to see oftener imitated. ‘The 
travels of Bartram may be referred to, as a monument to mark 
the recession of an age which did not appreciate his favorite 
topic. Pownall and Wynne do not properly fall within the 
scope of these remarks. 

After the mention of the foregoing names, we do not now 
recollect any, who have more pretensions to notice than Carver, 
Long (an interpreter in Burgoyne’s army), Adair, and 
Henry ; and their works, destitute of all severity of research, 
and loose and unsatisfactory in matter and manner, are princi- 
pally engrossed with the discussion of Indian affairs. 

Up to the close of the American Revolution, our best and 
most copious information respecting the geography, history, 
Indian population, and the general characteristic features and 
productions of the entire portion of America northwest of the 
Allegany chain, was derived from the French missionary 
fathers ; who, at an early day, traversed those immense re- 
gions under the strong, but delusive hope of converting to 
Christianity populous bands of hunters and warriors, roaming 
without restraint through a wilderness which spontaneously 
supplied them with all the necessaries and requisites of life. 
But D’Ablon and Sagard, Charlevoix and Lescarbot, like the 
bulk of those who preceded or followed them, must be read 
with discriminating attention. ‘The burden of these works, is 
the conversion of the Indians. This was the first and the last 
object of the government which sanctioned their labors; of the 
religious orders who employed them; and of the missionaries 
themselves. ‘To acknowledge a failure in their mission, was 
to prepare the way for their own disgrace ; and here, we may 
conclude, is one cause of the exaggerated accounts, which were 
published of their success, in bringing within the pale of the 
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Catholic church whole villages, and even tribes. Charlevoix 
was the most respectable writer of this class, but even Charle- 
voix has his defects. 


It is not our object to go into any critical examination of 


works, which are well known to our readers, and upon which 
the voice of contemporary writers has long since been pro- 
nounced. Nor shall we stop to inquire into the comparative 
merits of Chastellux, and Volney, and Chateaubriand, travel- 
lers of the same country with the missionary fathers, but of a 
different age and different stamp. For a similar reason, we 
shall pass over the volumes of Mackenzie, an author and dis- 
coverer, of whose personal observations time attests the truth ; 
but whose route of discovery lay exclusively through the ter- 
ritories of the Canadas, Hudson’s Bay, and the ill-starred colo- 
ny of Ossinaboina. 

It will be sufficient for our purpose if we show, that previously 
to our separation from the mother country, and even up to our 
own times, we have been indebted, almost exclusively, to for- 
eign sources for our information of the transmontane regions ; 
and that neither as colonies, nor as a separate nation, had we 
discharged our duty to ourselves, by furthering the great work of 
useful discovery. 

The public mind either seemed satisfied with the reports of 
missionaries and traders, or was not roused to a proper sense of 
the importance of the subject, until the elevation of Mr Jeffer- 
son to the presidential chair n 1800. That acute observer of 
nature set on foot separate expeditions for exploring the sour- 
ces of the Missouri and the Columbia, the Mississippi and the 
Arkansas. ‘The result of these examinations was given to the 
public in the ‘ Expedition’ of Lewis and Clarke, and in the ex- 
ploratory travels of Pike. At the same time a partial impulse 
was given to private adventure, and we are indebted to this 
period for the ‘ Views of Louisiana’ by Brackenridge, and 
the ‘ Historical Sketches’ of Stoddard. 

No further interest appears to have been excited in favor of 
the progress of exploration, until the termination of the war of 
1812, Various causes tended to accelerate emigration towards 
the West. The demand for information from that quarter was 
urgent throughout the whoie line of Atlantic states, and every 
thing in the shape of personal observations, was eagerly pur- 
chased and eagerly read. ‘The supply was soon adequate to 
the demand. But the market for books, like the market for 
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corn, may be overstocked. A sickly growth of productions 
sprung up, out of which we scarce recollect one, with the 
exception of Drake’s ‘Picture of Cincinnati,’ and perhaps 
‘Darby’s Louisiana,’ which deserves to be recalled from the 
oblivion into which they have sunk. 

Such was the state of information up to about 1818. Dur- 
ing this, and the following year, the strong desire of making 
discoveries in our western country, more particularly in refer- 
ence to its botany and mineralogy, and their kindred topics, 
allured several individuals to travel in those regions upon pri- 
vate account. The result of this impulse is, perhaps, sufli- 
ciently comprehended in Nuttall’s ‘Travels in Arkansas,’ 
Beck’s ‘ Gazetteer of Illinois and Missouri,’ and the * View 
of Western Mines and Minerals.’ But a more considerable 
effort under higher auspices was made. Mr Calhoun, acting 
on the policy which had been introduced and sanctioned by 
Mr Jefferson, ordered a detachment of troops to ascend the 
Missouri and take post on the Yellow Stone river ; with a view, in 
part, to cover the observations of the topographical engineers 
and naturalists, who were despatched to examine and report 
upon the natural features and productions of that imperfectly 
known region. ‘This design, although partially frustrated by 
the refusal of Congress to appropriate the necessary funds, and 
by the haste with which interesting regions were traversed, re- 
sulted in the ‘ Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, under the 
command of Major Stephen H. Long,’ reviewed in a former 
number of this Journal. Little has occurred to change the 
views therein expressed. We deem the work a valuable at- 
cession to our stock of travels, which may be safely referred 
to, as to its principal topics, by all who take an interest in the 
subjects brought into discussion. Ampler means for making 
observations, and more time and scrutiny devoted to collateral 
inquiries, in order to determine points which are left in doubt, 
would have removed several objections which have been made 
to this work. But we are not disposed to find fault with ob- 
servers, who have evinced so much zeal in their researches, 
and added so considerably to the dominions of ratural science, 
merely because, under more favorable auspices, they might 
have accomplished more. ‘The public are indebted to Dr 
James, for the judicious manner in which he has accomplished 
the task of a compiler, from the manuscript notes of the party, 
and still more so for his geological and botanical observations 
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upon the desert plains, and snowy eminences, which fell within 
his track. 

The entire field of the observations recorded in Long’s first 
‘ Expedition’ (with unimportant exceptions) lies south of the 
Missouri. ‘To investigate the regions north of that stream, and 
extending northeastwardly to include the Upper Lakes and 
the sources of the Mississippi, Governor Cass, of Michigan, set 
on foot an expedition under the sanction of the government, in 
1819. ‘This expedition, of which an account has been pub- 
lished, accomplished its object, during the following year. But 
the immense field which it traversed, and the number of large 
rivers tributary to the lakes and the Mississippi, which the party 
could not explore, rendered further examinations desirable. 
To effect this object, the active and distinguished officer, who 
had at once planned and executed the outlines of this survey, 
addressed a memoir to the Secretary of War, recommending 
further examinations, in detail, of the northwestern regions. 
We will quote the object of the proposed examinations, as ex- 
pressed in the memoir. ‘ Officers employed upon such ser- 
vices, should be directed to observe the natural appearances of 
the country ; its soil, timber, and productions ; its general face 


and character; the height, direction, and composition of its — 


hills; the number, size, rapidity, &c. of its streams ; its geologi- 
cal structure and mineralogical products ; and any facts, which 
may enable the public to appreciate its importance in the scaie 
of territorial acquisitions, or which may serve to enlarge the 
sphere of natural science.’* In estimating the streams, re- 
specting which it was deemed desirable to procure more accu- 
rate information than could be obtained from ‘the vague and 
contradictory accounts of Indians and Indian traders,’ ¢ the St 
Peter’s and Red River of lake Winnipeek, as far as the forty- 
ninth parallel of north latitude, were deemed of paramount 
interest. 

Such, agreeably to our means of information, were the se- 
cret springs of the ‘ Expedition to the Source of the St Peter’s 
River,’ &c. After some delay and hesitancy in its organiza- 
tion, colonel Long, who had conducted the previous journey to 
the Rocky Mountains, was assigned to this service.. ‘Two nat- 
uralists, a graduate of the military academy, acting as astrono- 
mer, and a landscape-painter, were associated. Dr James 


* Detroit, September 20, 1820. + {b. 
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declining to resume the situation he occupied in the former 
expedition, Mr Keating was selected to keep the minutes of 
the journey, under the somewhat too formal name of ‘ Histori- 
ographer.’ 

The party left Philadelphia on the thirtieth of April, 1823, 
and passing westward, by the route of Wheeling, Columbus, 
Wayne, and Chicago, struck the Mississippi at Prairie du 
Chien. From this point, a small escort of troops was added, 
under command of lieutenant Scott. The land party were 
eight days in travelling to Fort St Anthony, at the mouth of 
the St Peter’s. ‘The distance is stated at two hundred and 
eleven miles. ‘Those who ascended by water, performed the 
journey in a little less time. The distance they traversed is 
estimated at two hundred and twenty miles. 

At St Anthony, some changes were made in the escort, and 
lieutenant Denny joined it. ‘To facilitate the ascent of the St 
Peter’s the expedition was divided, part going by land, and 
part in canoes. ‘The latter ascended no higher than the 
‘Crescent,’ a name bestowed upon the bend of the river, one 
hundred and thirty miles (by water) above the fort, where they 
unfortunately upset their canoes, either damaged or lost their 
stores, and determined to complete the ascent of the valley by 
land. For this purpose horses were furnished by the party on 
shore, part of the guard of soldiers was sent back to the fort, 
and an over-land expedition was formed. The attempt to trace 
the channel of the river was given up. They still, however, 
kept near the river, and occasionally saw it, and visited it. 
They found primitive rocks in its bed in latitude 44° 41/ 45”, 
which they infer to be about the parellel in which governor 
Cass’s party saw the last granite formations, in their descent of 
the Mississippi in 1820. 

They continued the ascent to Big Stone lake, three hundred 
and twenty-five miles by land, and five hundred by water, as 
estimated, from the Mississippi. Above this lake, the St Pe- 
ter’s dwindles to a stream seven yards wide, but may still be 
ascended as far as the Coteau des Prairies, a ridge interven- 
ing between the waters of the Mississippi and Missouri ; 
of which, it would have been extremely interesting to re- 
ceive some account. No observations appear to have been 
made upon the atmospheric temperature, but from the nature 
and growth of the forest trees and plants, which the party wit- 
nessed upon the lower part of the river (Varrative, vol. I. p. 233) 
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it may be inferred that it possesses a temperate climate.* The 
rattlesnake, they were told, has been killed as far north as its 
source. ‘The prairies, in some parts, present a rich, black 
soil, covered with luxuriant grasses; in others, they are sandy 
and sterile. ‘The stream itself, they remark, is not calculated 
to become of much importance, considered as a channel of 
communication with the North. And if ever the commerce of 
that region shall justify any attempt to improve the natural 
channels of communication, which, by the way, we seriously 
doubt, it will be found that the route to Red river, through the 
river De Corbeau and Otter ‘Tail lake, affords the greatest 
facilities. 

The St Peter’s, in its whole length, lies in the territories of 
the Dacota, or Sioux nation, estimated by Mr Keating at twen- 
ty-five thousand souls. ‘This estimate is, we think, about fifteen 
thousand too high. From Big Stone lake, a journey of three 
miles brought the party to the head of lake ‘Travers, which has 
its outlet northward, through Red river and lake Winnepeek, 
into Hudson’s Bay. Along the line of this route, keeping for 
the most part near the water courses, the party proceeded to 
Pembina. Here they exchanged their horses for Chippewa 
canoes, pursued the current of Red river to lake Winnepeek, 
thence, by the usual route of the traders, to river Winnepeek, 
up that stream to the lake of the Woods, and thence through 
Rainy river and Rainy lake, and the connecting chain of 
waters, to fort William, on the north shore of lake Superior. 
At the last point, the party abandoned their canoes, and pro- 
ceeded in an open boat around the Canadian shores of the 
lake, to its outlet, the river St Mary’s, and thence down that 
stream to the Falls, or (as we perceive the term to be sanc- 
tioned by usage) Sault Sainte Marie (M. 'T.), where the ‘ Narra- 
tive’ of the Expedition properly closes. ‘The gentlemen of the 
party continued in their boat to Michilimackinac, and returning 
through the lakes, by the way of Detroit, Buffalo, and Niagara, 
reached Philadelphia on the twenty-sixth of October, having 
been absent a little short of six months, and travelled, by esti- 


* From the comparative tables of Dr Lovel, Fort St Anthony ap- 
pears to possess the mean annual temperature of Eastport (Maine), situ- 
ated in the same parallel; with this difference, that the summers on 
the Mississippi are much hotter, and the winters much colder, than in 
the corresponding latitude on the Atlantic.. 
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mation, upwards of four thousand five hundred miles, averaging 


over twenty-five miles per diem, all stops and delays included. 


It is not our intention, at the present time, to enter into an 
examination of the work, which was published as the result of 
this Expedition. Shortly after its appearance, it was reviewed 
in this Journal; and although the writer of the present article 
might not feel himself able to unite in all the opinions express- 
ed on that occasion of the merit of the work, it will be inexpe- 
dient, after so long a lapse of time, to engage in a renewed 
examination of it. Our object, at present, is to offer our read- 
ers some notices of an important member of the family of 
North American Indians, the description of which occupies a 
considerable space in the ‘ Narrative’ of Colonel Long’s Expe- 
dition ;—we mean the Chippewas. ‘This nation, from their 
remote and secluded position, on our extreme northwestern 
frontiers, have hitherto been less perfectly known to us, than 
the Shawanoes and Wyandots, and other more southerly tribes, 
whom it was our fate to encounter, at an earlier period, both in 
the council and in the field. ‘Though speaking one of the great 
parent languages, which characterize the Indians of our conti- 
nent, they had separated from the Algonquins, who retain the 
original tongue, and migrated westward, before the arrival 
of the French in the St Lawrence. They were first brought 
to our notice by the missionary writers, under the appellations 
of ‘ Ouchepouas’ and ‘ Saulteurs.”. The term ‘ Chippeways,’ 
which occurs in Washington’s report of his mission to Le Beeuf, 
addressed to governor Dinwiddie, very nearly preserves the 
sounds represented by the modern orthography of the word. 

The main body of the tribe is now placed where it was 
found by the earliest discoverers, upon the shores of lake Su- 
perior, extending northward with the boundary line of the 
Union, westward to the Mississippi and Red river, and south- 
erly to the source of Black river, and the northern curve of 
Green Bay. In a message communicated to the senate, by 
the president of the United States in 1825, the whole number 
of Chippewas and Ottowas, inhabiting the territory of Michigan, 
in its utmost extent, is stated at eighteen thousand four hundred 
and seventy-three. In an official report made the year be- 
fore, the number of Chippewas inhabiting the southern shores 
of lake Superior, and the sources of the Mississippi, is stated at 
seven thousand three hundred and twenty-four. This is, of 
course, exclusive of the band living at Sagana, erroneously 
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stated by Mr Keating to be ‘a tribe of Ottowas,’* and of 
those portions of the nation living in a dispersed state amongst 
the Ottowas, Pottowattomies, Kenistenos, and Monomonies, 
and exclusive also of the kindred tribes of the Muskegoes, 
and the Népeming Inineewuk, inhabiting the Canadian borders 
of lake Superior. 

The country in which it has thus been their destiny to be 
arrested in a life of migrations and warfare, is, for the most 
part, sterile and forbidding. It affords few of the advantages, 
either for the savage or civilized state, which swell the cata- 
logue of good things, that usually attach men to the land of 
their nativity. Game is pursued as the sole means of a liveli- 
hood, and they rely wholly upon the traders, who visit them 
annually, to make their exchanges. ‘They are not, like the 
Ottowas and the Cherokees, either pseudo-agriculturists or 
pseudo-manufacturers. No corn is planted, and no vegetable 
food is raised by them. ‘The canoe and the war-club, the 
drum and the pipe, the mat of rushes and the sack of bark, 
complete the round of their mechanical arts. ‘The wild rice 
which grows spontaneously in many of their small lakes and 
streams, is gathered by those whose position is favorable. 
They live, in the main, now, as they lived before the discov- 
ery of the continent, without the use of salt! Every year is 
cutting short the race of furred animals, upon which they de- 
pend. ‘Their resources are so nearly balanced with their 
wants, that slight casualties, such as a change in the run of 
animals, tempests, or sickness, subject them to privations and 
sufferings, at which the heart shudders. With means thus di- 
minished, and diminishing; wita a climate of almost polar 
severity, ‘and a soil that cannot, to any great extent, be tilled ; 
when the beaver and the muskrat fail, their prospect must 
be gloomy. Yet they are pleased with the land of their 
forefathers, and are happy when not under the immediate pres- 
sure of want. 

It has been the misfortune of this tribe, as respects their 
intercourse with our government; to have left behind them in 
the track of their migrations, or to have sent out from the pa- 
rent stock, many of their enterprising or discontented brethren, 
who, settling on the lands of their kindred tribes, the Ottowas 
and the Pottowattomies, have had the address to pass as the 


* Narrative, vol. ii. p. 122. 
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representatives of the nation, in the several treaties and con- 
ventions which they have attended. But it is a fact, which we 
state broadly,—and it is the more remarkable, considering the 
large amount in cash paid out annually by our government to 
numerous tribes and half tribes—that, with the exception of 
one thousand dollars, pledged for the support of a school, the 
body of the Chippewa nation do not receive, and have never 
received, a dollar from the United States ‘Treasury, in the 
shape of annuities. ‘I'hat their name is in several instances 
recited in our public treaties, previous to the year 1825, if we 
except the single instance of the treaty of Sagana, is attributa- 
ble to the circumstance just mentioned. 

Their political feelings, until within a short period, have not 
been of a character friendly to the American government. 
They were formerly passionately attached to the French, and 
subsequently as much so to the English. The withdrawing, 
however, of the fur trade within our limits, from the hands of 
foreigners, and the intercourse which has been established with 
the Chippewas, has done much to alleviate their jealousies, 
and place them on a friendly footing. If partial instances of 
hostility have, within a few years, occurred, it is sufficient to 
observe, that the causes of excitement were also partial. 

Their government, so far as they exercise any, is placed in 
the hands of chiefs. ‘They have village chiefs and war chiefs. 
The former are hereditary, the latter elective. Neither are 
invested with much power in advance. ‘The occasion which 
calls for action, brings with it an expression of the general 
voice. The latter is implicitly obeyed; and it is the policy of 
the chiefs to keep a little in the rear of public sentiment. ‘The 
power of both orders of chiefs, is only advisory ; but that of 
the war chiefs predominates during a state of war. No for- 
mality is exercised in taking the sense of the village, or nation, 
as to public men or measures. Popular feeling is the supreme 
law. ‘They exchange opinions casually, and these are final. 
Councils generally deliberate upon what has been, beforehand, 
pretty well settled. 

Their religious affairs, mixed as they are with the knowledge 
of medicines and charms, are in the hands of Medicine-men, 
Jossakeeds and Wabenos. ‘The society of the Medicine Dance 
has three orders of men, or rather three degrees of knowledge 
which are essential to proficiency, the Metay, the Sagemau, 
and the Ogemau. In its ceremonies, the Great Spirit is im- 
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plored. The society of the Wabeno, is little more than a mid- 
night revel; and the Evil Spirit is solicited to give efficacy to 
the incantations with which it is celebrated. It is a mere wor- 
ship of Baal. It is said, however, to be of comparatively 
recent origin. Jossakeeds, slight-of-hand men and jug- 
glers, are not necessarily connected either with the Medicine 
or Wabeno Societies. ‘These different orders of men exercise 
considerable political, as well as moral influence, and often un- 
dertake to give a direction to public feeling in regard to pend- 
ing measures. ‘Thus they constitute, in fact, a second power 
of the government. When a council of chiefs is assembled to 
deliberate on general concerns, the Mudjee’kewis’, or eldest born 
in the line of predominant chiefs, presides. Such was the an- 
cient, and such is still, as we are informed, the prevailing custom. 

In speaking of their former condition and ancient customs, 
they look back to a sort of golden age, when their government 
possessed more energy ; when crimes were promptly punished, 
and good deeds highly applauded ; when they spoke a purer 
language, kept their fasts more strictly, and were less relaxed 
in their morals and institutions. We are among those who think 
that their customs and manners, laws and observances, have not 
materially changed, at least since the days of Cabot and Hudson; 
and that the golden age of the Indian, like that of the white man, 
never had any other than an imaginary existence. ‘T'oo much 
stress is laid upon the transforming effects of their intercourse 
with Europeans, as if, in all that relates to their moral condition 
and prospects, they had not been gainers! ‘The introduction 
of ardent spirits, though its effects have been baneful, has added 
no new item to the catalogue of Indian crimes, nor has it sub- 
tracted one, from the list of their cardinal virtues. We do not 
appear, of course, as the apologists of the vice of intemperance, 
nor have we any wish to conceal the wretchedness it entails upon 
the miserable creatures who hang around the skirts of our mili- 
tary posts, and frontier towns. But we believe it has produced 


far less effect upon the institutions and customs of the Indians, © 


as they now exist in the great plains and forests of the Missis- 
sippi and the Lakes, than is generally believed. ‘They have 
turned from hunting, as an amusement, to pursue it as a busi- 
ness. ‘This change, so far as it has had a tendency to wean 
them from warlike habits, and to teach them the value of indus- 
try, has been an advantage. ‘I'he larger animals, upon whose 
skins they relied exclusively for their clothing, are no longer 
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necessary for that purpose. Nor is their diminution, upon the 
frontiers, so great a loss as is supposed. By the increased 
value given to small furs, they are enabled with equal, or less 
industry, to clothe themselves as well in woollens, as they did 
before the discovery, in skins. Robes of beaver, which were 
then worn, have given place to blankets. A beaver robe of nine 
skins, estimating them at an average weight and price, may 
be exchanged for goods sufficient to clothe an ordinary family, and 
will then leave the trader, who has been the medium of the 
exchange, a handsome profit. If the Indian has not derived an 
advantage from this altered state of things, we have read Smith 
and Malthus to little purpose. ‘To facilitate the exchange of 
furs, certain conventional usages have been adopted. An abi- 
menikwi, or beaver skin, is the standard of computation. ‘Three 
martins, ten muskrats, three minks, two fishers, two foxes, four 
raw (or two dressed) deer skins, two raw (or one dressed) elk 
skin, are respectively equivalent to an abimentkwi. A fine otier, 
and a bear skin, are also each equal to a beaver. 

The institution of the Totem exists in this tribe, in its full 
extent. There appear originally to have been ten families, 
having for their armorial badge, or totem, respectively, the 
eagle, the crane, the bear, the reindeer, the moose, the elk, the 
beaver, the martin, the wolf, and the snake. ‘To these, times 
less remote are supposed to have added the mish/wa, a species 
of non-descript amphibious monster, the kingfisher, the catfish, 
the loon, and the ahah’wa, a species of duck. ‘These emblems 
serve as points of identity for the family or clan. They form 
the rallying point, in questions of right or precedence ; and are 
the undisputed evidences of consanguinity. The pride of the 
Indian is stimulated, or his revenge excited, by the applause, or 
contumely, which is bestowed upon his totem. He feels him- 
self bound to fight or hunt, wrestle or play, if this touchstone 
of his feelings is brought into action. It is rare, however, that 
an Indian is named from his totem. It is a generic mark, or 
sign, a kind of sirname, to be exhibited only when necessary. 
Every Indian has his baptismal name, so to speak, given in 

outh. He has also his guardian spirit, or personal manito, the 
result of fasting and dreams in early life. In addition to these, 
most of them have one or two sobriquets. It is by the latter, 
that they are generally known ; there being an unwillingness, on 
the part of the Indians, difficult to be accounted for, to disclose 
their proper name. Every one will see the advantages in a 
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government so loosely constituted as the Indian, of the existence 
of the totem, and the power of acting in condensed masses which 
it provides, when called forth by either religious, political, or 
superstitious feeling. We are decidedly of opinion, that it is the 
firmest bond of union amongst them, more permanent in its ef- 
fects than the medicine dance or wabeno, and more powerful 
than the decisions of their councils of sages and ogemaus. ‘The 
ruling power is at present exercised by the totem of the Crane. 

Among those customs of this tribe, which have fallen, per- 
haps wholly, into disuse, the following is unique. It has refer- 
ence to a condition of the tribe, in which they were were an- 
nually in the habit of raising fields of corn. Some time after 
the family had finished its planting, and when the grain began 
to shoot up vigorously, the wife or mistress of the family di- 
vested herself of her garments, and performed a circuit around 
the field, dragging her machecota, or petticoat, behind her. For 
this purpose, she chose the dusk of the evening, when the 
family had retired. When she had completed the nocturnal 
round, she clothed herself again with the same garments, and 
returned to the lodge. Just before daybreak, she repeated the 
ceremony. ‘The time of this rite was carefully concealed from 
the family. ‘The rite itself was supposed to ensure a fruitful 
crop, and to protect the grain from the ravages of vermin. 

But we must hasten to the most important particular connect- 
ed with the inquiry, the language ; for whether we regard it as 
the means, whereby their origin and history can be traced, or 
as a guide in fixing the great family type, up to which, it is 
now pretty certain, all our Indian tribes can be traced, this is 
surely the most safe and durable monument. Change of 
country, climate, and fortune, may be supposed to effect great 
changes in the external habits and customs of barbarous na- 
tions, but it is long before the names for father and mother, 
fire and water, God and man, are radically altered. 

A full examination of the subject would exceed the limits 
assigned to a review.* ‘The space we can devote will, there- 
fore, be occupied with general deductions; and we hope, on 
some future occasion, to furnish, both the limitations which 


*The editor has omitted several Jearned and ingenious views of 
this part of the subject, in consequence of their having been partly 
anticipated in an able article in the last number of the North Ameri- 
can Review; an article, which had not fallen under the eye of the 
writer of the present article. 
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are necessary to qualify broad rules, and the essential details 
upon which the rules themselves are founded. 

Like all the American languages, of which we have any 
certain account, the Chippewa is of that generic cast, for 
which the term transpositive is provided by the older philolo- 
gists. Though originally consisting of but few words, and 
those short in their utterance, and simple in their meaning, yet 
that amalgamating and transforming principle, by which per- 
sonal pronouns are blended with the verb and substantive ; by 
which the latter admits of prepositional prefixes, and of adjec- 
tive and adverbal suffixes ; by which all nouns are turned into 
verbs, and all verbs are turned into nouns ; and finally, that suc- 
cedaneum for gender, by which the whole number of words is 
separated into animate and inanimate classes, must have, at the 
beginning, given a concrete aspect to the language. ‘The effect 
of time, and the invention of new words, has been to load the 
primitives with double, and triple, and quadruple inflexions, 
pompous to the ear, and formal to the eye. It appears origi- 
nally to have been a language of verbs and substantives only, 
or to have consisted wholly of names for persons and things, 
and names for acts, the relation of one to the other having sug- 
gested the necessity for those pronominal, prepositional, or ad- 


jective additions, which have alike enlarged the space, the sense, 


and the sound. 
That a language thus constitituted possesses many advan- 


tages, on the score of consolidation and precision, that it is sus- 
ceptible of fine turns of expression, and of throwing before the 
mind glowing and just pictures of the great phenomena of na- 
ture, as displayed in the heavens, or existing in the landscape 
of hills, and forests, and waters, we shall not deny. And it is 
equally certain, that it contains defects and barbarisms,—such 
as the want of a proper declension of the pronouns, the imper- 
fect conjugation of the verbs in their compound tenses, and the 
limited use of the substantive verb,—which render it incapable 
of being placed at all on a parallel, in these and other particu- 
lars, with the languages of modern Europe. What cultivation 
would accomplish, we cannot say. We are of opinion, how- 
ever, that it is too cumbrous for general use, and that the prin- 
ciples which are to be borne in mind in speaking it, are of so 
multiform a nature, as to offer serious obstacles to its ever be- 
ing extensively used by the lower orders of the community. We 
are strengthened in this opinion by observing, that it is not one 
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in twenty, nor one in fifty, of the Indians themselves, who 
are acknowledged by their countrymen to speak it well.* And 
we know, from personal observation, that the reputation of a 
good speaker confers as much distinction on an Indian chief or 
warrior, as eminence in courage, strength, or sagacity. Many 
chiefs are compelled to keep their speakers, and instances 
have occurred, in which they have been called, for this pur- 
pose, from distances which would be deemed remarkable, even 
in civilized communities. Of men thus distinguished for speak- 
ing talents, who enjoy little standing for anything else, we will 
mention the instance of Mongazid, or the Loon’s Foot, of Fond 
du Lac. He is deemed one of the most fluent, if not decided- 
ly the best speaker, now living in the Chippewa nation. We 
have often heard him. He excels in that rapid, continuous 
flow of utterance, in which it seems to be the object of the 
speaker to go on, without a pause, as long and as vehemently 
as possible. In listening to this kind of outpouring of words, it 
seems as if a thousand syllables and words were amalgamated 
into one, and as if to pause in the middle, or at any interme- 
diate point, would be to break the harmony, or mar the sense. 
We should suppose the mere physical operation of speaking 
must be laborious. ‘The Indian orator, when once his organs 
of utterance are set in motion, talks on, as if he intended to 
take his hearers by storm, to inflict blow upon blow, to leave 
no time for doubt or deliberation, but pressing his advantage, 
to produce immediate conviction, and triumph by the power of 
words. And such would seem to be the effect acknowledged 
in the sonorous response of the admiring warriors and chiefs, 
which marks every full pause. 

In its structure, the Algict or Chippewa presents the frame 
of a language, rich in grammatical forms, and requiring through- 
out a rigid concordance. Not only must its elements corre- 
spond in number and tense, mood and person, but it also re- 
quires a correspondence in gender, so to speak, for as such we 
must regard that accident of its nouns, and verbs, and other 


* The same remark, our readers are aware, is made of the Chinese 
language. Generally speaking, it is a principle of some importance, 
in reference to the acquisition of language by intercourse with unedu- 
cated persons (and the whole mass of barbarous nations are to be so 
considered), that they communicate, by means of language, very im- 
perfectly, even with each other. 


} From Algonquin. 
VOL. XXVII.—No. 60. 14 
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parts of speech, which broadly separates them into animate 
and inanimate classes. Plural verbs and substantives require 
plural nominatives. We cannot say, as in English, a man 
walks, or men walk. We must say, Pa/zhik inin’e pim'mossay’, 
aman walks, or Inin’ewug pim’mossay’wug’, men walk, or 
rather, to translate the spirit of the sentence, men they walk ; 
the syllable wug, being in its nature pronominal, as well as 
plural. 

Animate nouns require animate verbs. We cannot say, 
grammatically speaking, I love this gun and this dog, without 
repeating the verb to love, and altering its termination, because, 
gun being a noun inanimate, and dog, a noun animate, each 
requires a corresponding voice of the verb. But we can say, 
T love this gun and this knife; or, [love this woman and this 
boy, without altering the verb,—the former being both inani- 
mates, and the latter both animates. 


Nee I Nee I 
saugetoan love saugeau love 
ohou this wohow this 
paushkizzigun ; gun; eekwa ; woman ; 
gya and gya and 
ohou this wohow this 

mokomaun. knife. kweeweezaas. boy. 


In these instances the syllable toan, marks the inanimate, 
and the syllable au, the animate form of the verb. It will 
also be perceived, that two different words are introduced to 
denote the pronoun ‘ this,’ ohow being the corresponding inani- 
mate, and wohow the animate pronoun. 

Adjectives and prepositions, for the language possesses both 
adjectives and prepositions, are similarly circumstanced, and 
must constantiy coincide, in gender or class, with their nomi- 
natives. ‘There are even some of the conjunctions thus lim- 
ited in their application, as the terms gya, appee, and osshe, 
each being used as an equivalent for the word ‘ and,’ under dif- 
ferent modifications of the same principle. 

Pronouns are inflected for tense, as well as verbs; and in 
fact, when thus inflected, they serve the purposes of our aux- 
iliary verbs. ‘Thus Neen, J, becomes Ningee, £ have, Ningah, 
TI shall or will, Ningahgee, J shall or will have. Keen, thou, 
becomes Keegee, thou hast; Keegah, thou shalt or wilt ; 
Keegahgee, thou shalt or wilt have. , the sign of the pro- 
noun he or she (it is an epicene), becomes Ogee, he or she has ; 
Ogah, he or she will; Ogahgee, he or she will have. By 
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the help of these declensions, verbs are conjugated. The verb 
itself, by its own inflections, provides for the person, the tense, 
-and the number. Saug is the infinitive of the verb to love. 
Hence, Saugeau, to love a person; Saugetoan, to love a thing. 
Nee saugeau, I love him; Nee saugeaug, I love them. Ningee 
saugeaubun, J have loved him ; Ningee saugeaubuneeg, L have 
loved them, &c. Ningee saugetoan, I love it; ningee sauge- 
toanun, I love them; Ningee saugetoanaubun, f have loved it ; 
Ningee saugetoanaubuneen, I have loved them, &c. 

The substantive is scarcely less flexible than the verb. It 
admits of transpositions, not only to indicate the accidents of 
English nouns, but is further inflected to express the additional 
powers of adjectives and adverbs, to coalesce with prepositions, 
to indicate one or two additional cases, and finally to assume 
the powers of a verb. In all these changes of its powers and 
its forms, the distinction of nature into two great classes, char- 
acterized by the possession or absence of vitality, is constantly 
preserved. We quote from a manuscript memoir before us. 


‘ This rule separating, as it does, all substantives into animates 
and inanimates, and conveying its distinctions into every other 
part of speech, is not, however, rigidly limited by the distinctions 
which nature herself has impressed upon the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms. Custom has endowed certain inert masses 
with animate properties, the reasons for which are not always ob- 
vious, but would probably be disclosed by an investigation of the 
peculiar opinions, or by the history and institutions of this nation. 
A particular respect paid to certain inanimate bodies, either from 
their real or fancied properties or attributes, the uses to which they 
are applied, or the ceremonies to which they are dedicated, is 
often manifestly the cause of these exceptions from the operation 
of a general rule. A stone, which is the altar upon which they 
leave the offerings of their manitos; a bow, formerly so necessary 
in the chase; a feather, the honored sign of martial prowess; a 
kettle, so valuable in the household; a pipe, by which friendships 
are sealed and treaties ratified ; a drum, used in their sacred and 
festive dances; a medal, the mark of authority; vermilion, the 
appropriate paint for the warrior ; wampum, by which formal mes- 
sages are conveyed, and leagues and agreements remembered ; 
these are among the objects, in themselves inanimate, which re- 
quire the application of animate verbs, pronouns, and adjectives, 
and are thereby transferred to the animate class. 

‘Some nouns, on the contrary, which are in their nature ani- 
mate, custom transfers to the opposite class. ‘These are not, like 
the preceding exceptions, wholly conventional in their number and 
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character, but owe their change to a principle which limits and 
restricts the application of verbs animate to the objects to which 
they can be applied, so long as those objects are referred to as 
whole masses or species. Man, woman, boy, girl, are respectively 
and unchangeably animates; but foot, hand, arm, leg, are con- 
stantly referred to as inanimates. Buck is an animate noun, so long 
as his entire carcass is referred to, whether living or dead; but 
haunch, neck, heart, windpipe, take the inanimate form. In like 
manner, eagle, swan, dove, are distinguished as animates, while 
these names imply individuals of their species; but beak, wing, 
tail, are arranged with inanimates. So oak, pine, ash, are ani- 
mates ; branch, leaf, root, inanimates.’ * 


The number of words which possess gender, strictly speak- 
ing, is limited, and, of course, both masculine and feminine 
nouns fall under the animate class. Number itself is of a two- 
fold character ; and the manner of forming the plural furnishes 
an unerring indication of the class of the substantive,—ani- 
mates ending in wug, ug, oag, aag, eeg’, ig ; and inanimates in 
wun, un, oan, aan, een, in,—the only real difference being in 
the change of the final consonant. 

Cases are provided for; but, as will have been expected, 
they are strongly marked by the above principle of vitality, or 
want of vitality. Animates admit of seven declensions, to de- 
note the possessive and objective, ending, respectively, in the 
first and second persons, in aum, eem, oom, aam, um, 1Ss 3 3 and 
in the third, in awmun, eemun, oomun, aamun, imun, issun. 
As the eye is a powerful auxiliary to the understanding, in 
questions of this nature, we shall present a sketch of the de- 
clensions, sufficiently comprehensive for present purpose. 


NomMINATIVE. PossESSIVE. 
1. Declension. O’ gemau a chief. Neen Doag’em-aum’ ) 
2. Declension. Ossin’ a stone. Nin Dos’sin-eem’ 
3. Declension. Moaz a@ moose. Nee Moaz’-oom’ 
4. Declension. Monedo’ a spirit. Nee Mon’ed-oam’ 
5. Declension. Keeno’zha a pike. Nin Geenozh aam’ 
6. Declension. Aas a shell. Nin Daas im’ 
7. Declension. Ogwiss‘emau 4@ son. Nin Gwiss is’ J 
OBJECTIVE. 

1. Declension. Odoag’em-aumun’ ) 

2. Declension. Odos’sin-eemun’ 

3. Declension. Omoaz-oomun’ 


4. Declension. Omon’ed-oamun’ $ 
5. Declension. Ogeenozh’ aamun’ 
6. Declension. Odaas’ imun’/ 

7. Declension. Ogwiss’ issun’ J 


* ‘Remarks on the Chippewa Substantive.’ 
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The objective is, in fact, formed by the simple addition of 
un to the possessive. ‘The substitution of consonants for vow- 
els, observed in these examples, as d for o and a, and the ex- 
change of one consonant for another, as g for &, are changes 
dictated solely by a regard to euphony. ‘The accent, it will 
be observed, is thrown forward to the final syllable. 

Inanimate substances have but one case, properly so called. 
[It is formed most commonly in ing, eeng, or oong. ‘Thus, 
wauky’egun, a house; mukuk’, a box ; tshemaun’, a canoe ; 
become, respectively, waukyeguning, mukukoong’, tshemaun- 
ing’, signifying, in the house, in the box, in the canoe. Akkee’, 
earth, and see’bee, river, are transformed to Akkeeng’, in the 
earth, and seebeeng’, in the river, or on the river. But as the 
property here unfolded, has great analogy to those changes of 
the substantive, by which it expresses the additional powers of 
adjectives and adverbs, as before hinted, it may admit of doubt, 
whether this be truly a case of the noun, or whether the forms 
referred to are not as truly so. It is however the only inflec- 
tion of the substantive, so far as we recollect, in which the 
office of a preposition is assumed. In the numerous other 
compound words, bearing the character of half noun, half pre- 
position, the latter is uniformly a prefix. ‘Thus ogyd’jye’-ee’ is 
the simple form of the preposition on or upon ; akkee’ is earth, 
wudjoo’, fill. But should an Indian wish to say, on the hill, 
the term is ogydah’kee, a compound of the two first mentioned 
words, the specific term for Ail, not being at all employed. 
It is the difficulty of seizing the principle upon which these 
compounds are formed, that opposes the most serious bar to 
the progress of adult learners. 

In the following examples a literal translation is given, as 
nearly as the idiom of the language will permit. The retransla- 
tion will give the reader an opportunity of judging how far the 
spirit of the original has been attained. It is to be observed, 
however, that the language is better adapted to display the 
narrative and descriptive portions of the sacred volume, than 
those parts which are purely spiritual. 


Rs Wyaishkud Geezhamonedo ogee oazhetoan geezhig, gya 
akkee. 

2. Gya kauween ningood akkee izzhenaugwuhseendbun peez- 
hishegwaubun, gya mukkudday waubumin-naugwudobun ogydee- 
beeg ; Geezhamonedo dush Ojeetshaugwun ogydeebeeg keepim- 
mee cezhauwun. 
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3. Appee’ dush Geezhamonedo aakeedood, tah wassayau appee’ 
dush wyaussayaug. 


1. In the beginning, the merciful Spirit made heaven and 


earth. 

2. And the earth was shapeless—it was empty; and it was 
dark to look upon the top of the waters.' The shadow of the mer- 
ciful Spirit then passed over the top of the waters. 

3. And the merciful Spirit said, Let there be light, and light 


was. 


It must be observed, that the language provides two appel- 
latives for the supreme Being; that which we have employed, 
signifying merciful Spirit, and Gitsh’emonedo, great Spirit. 
The former is the most sacred in its use. Both are com- 
pounds formed by adjective prefixes to the word mon‘edo, 
spirit. ‘The term ‘manito’ employed by authors, may be re- 
garded as the anglicized expression, and is very nearly identi- 
cal with the word as uttered by the Ottowas. 

But we hasten to close these remarks, already drawn out 
farther than we jntended. Our principal object, in this hasty 
sketch, has been to place before our readers a few of the lead- 
ing facts, connected with the situation and condition, geo- 
graphical, moral, and political, of the Chippewa nation, as it 
existed at the time of colonel Long’s passage over the north- 
western skirts of their territories, and as it still exists at the 
present time. We are not aware that any striking changes 
have occurred within the few years that have elapsed since the 
Close of that expedition. The intercourse, then recently estab- 
lished by placing an agent in their country, has been gradually - 
increasing, and assuming a more decidedly friendly character 
towards the American government. ‘Their national propensity 
to war has been restrained, and their sufferings, in some mea- 
sure, alleviated, by the gratuitous distribution of food and cloth- 
ing. ‘Treaties of alliance and limits have been concluded, un- 
der the auspices of the government, between them and neighbor- 
ing nations, which, it is confidently hoped and believed, will 
remove one great cause of predatory warfare. And there is 
not a doubt, but a continuance of the policy adopted, will pro- 
duce results most auspicious to them and to us. 

The gentlemen who composed the exploring party under 
colonel Long, entered the Chippewa country under circum- 
stances unfavorable to correct observation. In the whole route 
from Red river to Fort William on the north shore of Lake 
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Superior, estimated by them at five hundred and twenty miles, 
and which they were twenty-seven days in travelling, they con- 
versed with Indians at but four distinct points. Bruce, upon i 
whom they relied in part for information, is a man, on whose q 
statements little confidence can be placed when interested mo- 
tives do not interfere, and still less when they do. He is a 
Boisbrulé by birth, and a post-rumner by occupation. Igno- 
rance of both the English and the Indian, is not the least of 
his disqualifications, as is represented by those who know him 
well. Hackneyed in the low arts of the Courier du Bors, with ie 
idle, intemperate habits, with most of the vices of the white 
man, and but few of the virtues of the Indian, any facts de- 
rived from him must be of questionable authority; and he is 
one of the last men in the Chippewa country, whom we should 
select to relate traditions, describe customs, give etymologies, 
and settle opinions. The party felt upon what slender grounds 
they were placing reliance ; and these strictures will derive no 

small corroboration from their own acknowledgments on this 

point. ‘We are induced to believe,’ says Mr. Keating, ‘ that 

he never wilfully misrepresented a fact, but we did not find 

him to be as intelligent as he had been stated to be, and we 

have therefore omitted such parts of his narrative as savored of 

ignorance or credulity.’ (Vol. 1. p. 152. ) It will not be sur- 

prising, that in information derived from such a source many 

errors should be detected. Thus, ¢ the term Chippewa,’ it is 

observed, ‘ which is generally applied to this nation, is derived 

from that of Ocheppewag, which they restrict to the Indians 

who reside near Fond du Lac ; it signifies plated shoes, from 

the fashion among those Indians of puckering their moccasins. 

The ae nation are by themselves styled Neenawesik,’ &c. 

(Vol. 1. p. 151.) Ojib/wa is the term which the Chippewas ap- 
ply to hechabives. Ojibwaag’ is merely the plural, and the 

word is applied indiscriminately. It admits of various other 

inflections. ‘Thus they say, Ojibwans’, a small Chippewa ; a 
Ojibwakwa’, a Chippewa woman ; Ojibwikwans’, a Chippewa a 
girl ; Ojibwayweek, he or she is a Chippewa ; Ojibway wau- a 
dizzi, half Chippewa ; Wayjibwaywaudizzid, he who is a half 
Chippewa. 

The band living at Fond du Lac, sew up their moccasins 
without a tongue, “and this is called by them a Chippewa 
shoe. ‘That the national appellation was bestowed upon the 
shoe, and not vice versd, is as certain as it is that the custom 
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of thus forming and denominating moccasins is local and par- 
tial, or that the nation itself was known under its present name 
long before any part of it had migrated to the banks of the St 
Louis, the Mississippi, or Rainy lake. 

There is still less authority for the term ‘neenawesik,’ by 
which it is said the whole nation is known, and which is stated 
to signify ‘ natural language.’ ‘ Neenawesik’ is a garbled form 
of the expression nee eenowaysik enuh, which implies literally, 
he does not speak correctly! It is manifestly the reply to a 


misconceived question. 

Kauween nin neeinowaysee, I do not speak correctly. 

Kauween kee neeinowaysee, You do not speak correctly, &c. 
Ojibwamoong’ is the term by which this nation denominate 
their own language, or as the term strictly implies, tongue or 


voice. Hence, 
Neen Dojibwaam, I speak Chippewa. 
Kee Dojibwaam, You speak Chippewa. 
Ojibwaamoo, He speaks Chippewa, &c. 


This mode of forming neuter verbs from substantive roots, is 


among the striking characteristic features of the language. 


We had prepared a considerable list of other errors in that 
part of the JVarratiwve which relates to the language of the 
Chippewas, but our limits oblige us to omit them. One or two 
observations only we deem it important not to pass over. 

At page 389, vol. I, ‘ Boines’ is stated to be the Chippewa 
term bor the Sioux nation. Bwoin, not ‘ Boines,’ is the singu- 
lar number. It has its plural, not in s, but in ug. The term 
is derived from the Chippewa verb abwa’, to roast. Hence 
abwain, roast thou; abwoinok, a stick upon which flesh ts 
roasted ; and is in allusion to the practice of the Sioux, of im- 
paling their prisoners before a fire. ‘The more common term, 
however, for the Sioux, as stated in a previous article,* is 
naudowaysee, ‘ our enemies,’ a phrase which, from long applica- 
tion to them, has become almost specific in its import. 

Ossin, and not ‘assin’ (vol. 1. p. 71), is the name for a 
stone ; and the Stone Sioux are hence denominated Ossinab- 
woin, and not ‘ Assinaboines.’? Lord Selkirk, who, in allusion 
to this tribe and the river they inhabit, bestowed the name of 
‘Ossinaboina’ upon his Red river colony, had taken pains to 
ascertain the Indian mode of pronunciation, and was deter- 
mined by popular and correct usage. 

The etymology of ‘ Winnepeek,’ as given at p. 81, vol. 11, 


* North American Review, No. L. Art. Indians of North America. 
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is fallacious in its data. There is no adjective ‘ we,’ signify- 
ing muddy, in the language. ‘The word is derived from weenud, 
dirty, and neebeg, waters, and the full name is, Weeneebeg’ o 
saugy’egun, that is, lake of dirty waters. Winnabago, is a term 
derived from the same roots, implying that the tribe who bear 
this name, dwell on dirty waters, in allusion to the Mississippi. 

The words ‘ oton,’ ‘ onik,’ ‘ okat,’ ‘ osit,’ ‘ okan,‘ (odoan, 
onik, okaud, ozid, okun,) do not mean_ respectively, 
mouth, arm, leg, foot, bone; but his mouth, his arm, his leg, 
his foot, his bone. An error has existed on this subject, from 
the days of Lahontan to the publication of the work before us. 
Although the Indians utter their pronouns as if they were in- 
separable from their nouns and verbs, yet they are not uniform- 
ly so, and the amalgamated aspect, which their language usually 
bears when put upon paper, is greatly attributable to the haste, 
or carelessness of travellers, particularly of our earlier travellers, 
most of whom have acquired but a slender reputation, eithe. 
for rigorous research or profound erudition. | Precedent is all- 
powerful, and it requires an effort to break through established 
customs, however ill-founded, trivial, or absurd. ‘The following 
tabular view of substantives embraces their most common and 
least concrete forms. While it exhibits a principle which has 
hitherto been very obscurely defined, it affords a further illus- 
tration of a remark made in a preceding review,* respecting 
the original monosyllabic character of the language. 


A MY THY AIS 
Nindj hand Neenindj Kee nindj O nindj 
Nik arm Nee nik Kee nik O nik 
Doan mouth Nee doan Kee doan O doan 
Beed tooth Nee beed Kee beed We beed 
Daah heart Nee daah Kee daah O daah 
Koon _ liver Nee koon Kee koon O koon 
Kun bone Nee kun Kee kun O kun 
Kunzh_ nail Nees kunzh Keesh kunzh Os kunzh-een}{ 
Kaud Nee kaud Keekaud O kaud 
Bwaum thigh Nee bwaum Kee bwaum O bwaum 
Dis navel Nee dis Kee dis O dis 
Pun lights Nee pun Kee pun O pun Be 
Zid foot Nee zid Kee zid O zid ae 


Os flesh Neeos Kee os - Wee os } 
Ow body Nee ow Kee ow Wee ow : 
Oas father N ’oas K ’oas Oas-un t¢ 
Guh mother Nin guh Kee guh O geen t¢ 

Si brother Nee sia Kee si a O sia-un ¢ (elder) 


Sheem sister Nee sheem’a Kee sheem’a O sheema-un f (younger s.or br.) 


* North American Review. No. L. Art. Indians of North America. 
+ These, being nouns animate, have the objective inflections, een, wn. 
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Verbs, as well as substantives, are thus employed, and may, 


for the most part, be traced back to monosyllabic or disyllabic 
roots. 


INFINITIVE. INDICATIVE. 
— 
PRESENT TENSE. 
1. Per. s. 2. Per. s. 3. per. s. 

Saug to love Nee saug-e-au _—- Kee saug eau O saug eaun 
Waub to see Nee waub Kee waub Waub-ee 
Paup to laugh Nee paup Kee paup Paup-ee 
Mow to cry Nee mow Kee mow Mow-ce 
Neem to dance Nee neem Kee neem Neem-ec 
Neeb to die Nee neeb Kee neeb Neeb-o 
Mig to bark Nee mig Kee mig Mig-ee 
Wee’sin to eat (a.) Nee weesin Kee weesin Weesin-ee 
Keeg’ id to speak Nee geegid Kee geegid Keegido 
Meej’in to eat (i.) Nee meejin Kee meejin Omeejin 
Eezh’au to go Nin deezhau Kee deezhau Eezhau 
Taib’ wa to aver Nin taibwa Kee taibwa Taibwa 
V’au to be Nin dyau Kee dyau Tau 


But it is time to close these ‘researches into the curious phi- 
lology of our barbarous brethren. We are aware, that to a 
portion, perhaps the larger portion, of our readers, the theme 
is uninviting. There is, however, a class of inquirers in the 
country, respectable in numbers, and still more respectable for 
the characters of the men who compose it, to whom this sub- 
ject has for some time been, and still continues to be, one of 
growing interest. Among the savans of continental Europe, 
there are few topics connected with America, which are con- 
sidered more curious and important; and we have reason to 
believe, that no portion of our pages has been more acceptable 
to them, than those which we have devoted to the aboriginal 
languages of the country. When we consider how scanty are the 
means for tracing the history of tribes like those of this conti- 
nent, which possess no literary memorials, we cannot but allow, 
that the most ought to be made of the few within our reach. 
Their languages, considered in. their structure, diversity, and 
affinity, are unquestionably the most important of these means. 
To these we must look for our chief aid in ascertaining the con- 
sanguinity of the various tribes, while we have scarce any other 
clue to guide us to the solution of the still more important prob- 
lem of the original peopling of America. We therefore trust, 
that while we give up the greater part of our pages to the gen- 
eral reader, he will not complain, that a due proportion of the 
North American Review is devoted to the languages of the 

North American Continent. 
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Art. VI.—Essai sur l Art d’Etre Heureux, par Joserx Droz, 
de Académie Frangaise. 4™° Edition. 12mo. pp. 335. 
Paris. 1225. 


Tue author of the little work before us has not attempted any 
regular definition of happiness; but assuming that we all know 
pretty well what it is, has employed himself principally on in- 
quiring how we may attain it. We are not sure that a more 
thorough investigation of the nature of the end would not have 
modified in some degree the notions of Mr Droz, in regard to 
the means. However this may be, it appears that he has made, 
as he conceives, some important discoveries, or at least greatly 
simplified and improved upon received notions. He has meth- 
odized his principles into a series of rules, which he entitles 
The Art of Being Happy; and he believes that by a steady 
and judicious application of them, a man may realize the sum- 
mum bonum with a good degree of certainty. ‘The subject is 
of so much importance, that all theories respecting it are worth 
examining, should they even turn out to be somewhat less orig- 
inal and valuable than they are considered by their authors. 

Mr Droz commences by expressing his surprise at the appa- 
rent indifference of most persons to their own good. 

‘Our object, in life,’ he remarks, ‘is happiness. One would 
think this a sufficiently familiar truth; but how often is it overlook- 
ed or despised! ‘To see the restlessness and agitation of many 
persons, one would suppose that the great affair was not to be hap- 
py, but to be rich, or to obtain some office.’ 

And again ; 

‘ Make happiness the principal object of your life. When one 
of your neighbors says to you, ‘‘ My speculations are successful; I 
shall certainly become immensely rich ;”’ and another, “I shall 
doubtless carry my election, and am on ‘the high road of political 
advancement;” reply with equal self-satisfaction, “ As for me, | 
hope to enjoy many happy days.” ’ 

Although the mass of mankind, in aiming at various unsub- 
stantial objects of pursuit, overlook, in the opinion of our author, 
the search after happiness, he admits that there are some illus- 
trious exceptions; and reckons among them our countryman 
Dr Franklin, of whom he speaks in the following high terms. 


‘ We see, from time to time, appearing among us, some of those 
rare individuals whom nature intended as models of moral beauty. 
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Such was Benjamin Franklin, the pride of the new world. I have 
often perused the pages in which he describes his plan for aiming 
at moral perfection, and which he concludes as follows. “ Al- 
though I have not attained the perfection at which [ aimed, and 
have even fallen very far short of it, my endeavors have neverthe- 
less rendered me better and happier than I should have been if I 
had not made the attempt, as a person who tries to improve in pen- 
manship by imitating a copperplate model, although he should not 
equal the correctness and elegance of the engraving, may yet ac- 
quire a more easy and legible hand than he had before. It may be 
interesting to my posterity to know that I owe, under Providence, 
to this little artifice, the happiness which I have constantly enjoyed 
up to my seventy-ninth year, in which I write these lines. Should 
the rest of my life be disturbed by misfortunes, the recollection of 
the preceding period will enable me to support them with resigna- 
tion. 99 


While we perfectly agree with Mr Droz, in his estimate of 
the character of our illustrious townsman, and particularly in his 
approbation of the doctrine contained in the above extract from 
his Memoirs of his own life, we cannot but remark that it does 
not appear to confirm, so explicitly as our author supposes, his 
favorite notion of the great importance of making the direct pur- 
suit of happiness the principal object. Dr Franklin assures us 
in this passage that by the use of certain means, which he de- 
scribes, he had lived happily up to a very advanced age. But 
what were these means? Did they consist in making happiness 
the direct and principal object of pursuit? Quite the contrary, 
as appears from the showing of Mr Droz himself. ‘I have 
often perused,’ says our author as above quoted, ‘ the pages in 
which Franklin describes his plan for arriving at moral perfec- 
tion.’ Moral perfection, then, was the mark to which our phi- 
losopher directed his view. By aiming not immediately at happi- 
ness, but at moral perfection or virtue, he succeeded, it appears, 
in making himself, to a certain extent, both virtuous and happy. 
The conclusion is (as far as a single example can be depended 
on) that if a man would be happy he must endeavor to be vir- 
tuous, and that if he succeed tolerably well in this, happiness 
will come of itself. Mr Droz, on the contrary, advises that we 
should aim directly and immediately at happiness, leaving moral 
perfection (of which, indeed, he says but little) to come in by 
the way, as it may or can. Waving any inquiry into the re- 
spective merits of the two systems, we cannot but remark that 
the example and precepts of Franklin, instead of confirming, as 
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he appears to imagine, the theory of our author, are exactly 
opposed to it, and as far as they have weight, completely refute 
it in its foundation. Had Mr Droz examined more carefully, 
and followed out into its consequences the principle supposed 
in the single passage above quoted, he would probably, if he 


really feel the veneration which he professes, for ‘the pride of 


the new world,’ have spared himself the trouble of writing his 
book, at least in its present shape. In fact, his theory and that 
of Dr Franklin, instead of coinciding, plainly exhibit the adverse 
colors of the two great rival schools of philosophy, into which 
the moral world has always been divided. Franklin wishes us 
to frequent 
‘The marble porch where wisdom wont to talk 
With Socrates and Tully ;’ 

while Mr Droz would conduct us, in preference, to certain 
pleasure gardens of somewhat doubtful fame, which were laid 
out in olden time in the neighborhood of the said porch, but 
were never much patronized by the good society of Athens. 
We regret, by the bye, to learn that our fair friend, Miss Fran- 
ces Wright, lately consented to pass a few days in these same 
suspicious gardens ; but venture to hope, that she has only been 
upon a tour of observation, and will not think of making them 
her habitual residence.* 

By aiming at moral perfection, it appears that Dr Franklin 
not only partially attained his object, but succeeded besides in 
realizing a good measure of happiness. Whether aman, who, 
in compliance with the advice of Mr Droz, should regard hap- 
piness as his direct and immediate object, would in that way be 
likely to make any corresponding approaches towards the attain- 
ment of moral perfection, is perhaps uncertain. But waving 
this point, which does not belong to our present subject, there is 
room to fear that the method recommended by our author may 
not be so effectual, even for the acquisition of happiness itself, 
as he appears to imagine. ‘There are some things which are 
come at by an indirect process, more easily than by a direct 


* See her work, entitled 2 Few — at Athens, which contains a very 
ingenious exposition and defence of the Epicurean age in the 
antique form of dialogues. Although we disapprove the doctrine, 


which is also decidedly at variance with the principles recommended 
in the Views of Society and Manners in America, by the same 
lady, we cannot but regard the literary execution of it as highly cred- 
itable to the learning and talents of the fair writer. 
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one; and many competent judges believe that happiness is one 
Pa of the number. We strongly incline to this opinion, and sus- 
a pect that the pretended art of being happy is very much like 
the art of making gold, which at one time occupied the atten- 
tion of so many of the learned, but which has long been admit- 
ted to be almost the only process by which gold cannot be made. 
Make shoes, make coats, make hats, make houses, make almost 
anything you please (except perhaps books), and you in fact 
make gold, because the product of your labor, whatever it may 
be, converts itself naturally in your hands into that valuable 
metal. But once attempt to make gold by a direct process, 
and you not only fail in your object, but sustain a total loss of 
the time, labor, and capital employed in the operation. The 
case, we imagine, is nearly the same with studying directly the 
art of being happy. Study politics, study law, study commerce, 
study agriculture, study any of the fine or mechanical arts, and 
you in fact study happiness, because independently, of the im- 
mediate fruit of skill, in this or that department of knowledge 
and practice, which you derive from your studies, there is no 
more certain way of being happy, than to pursue with activity 
ip and diligence almost any honest employment. But no sooner 
ie does a man set about studying directly how he shall be happy, 
i than he is pretty sure to become completely miserable. D’Alem- 
ey bert maintained, in conversation, that happiness was an ex- 
i clusive privilege of those whom the world calls wretched. Qui 
a est-ce qui est heureux? said he, and then replied to his own 
a question, Quelque misérable ; that is to say, ‘ Your poor devil 
i is your only happy man.’ And there is a good deal of truth, as 
| i well as much consolation, in this. ‘The common blessings which 
f Providence distributes abundantly to the prudent and virtuous 
bie of even the humblest classes, are no doubt quite as conducive 


: to happiness as the imaginary and illusive advantages of the 
aii favorites of fortune. But if, reversing the question of D’Alem- 
ft bert, we ask, ‘ Quz est-ce qui est misérable? * Who is the real 
4 ; poor devil?’ we may perhaps reply with confidence, that it is 


it the man who is always studying to be happy. The experience 
i of the world in all ages and nations, from Seged, king of Ethio- 

ia, down to the luckless schoolboy, groaning under the burden 
of a holiday, confirms this notion. And there appears to be a 
deep philosophical reason for the fact, at which we have already 
hinted. It is, that happiness was not intended by nature to be 
the direct result of an operation, performed with the immediate 
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purpose of attaining it; but on the contrary, the indirect result 
of an operation intended immediately and principally for the 
attainment of another object, which is (according to the theory 
of Franklin, no doubt the true one,) moral perfection or virtue. 

The leading principle of Mr Droz, which makes happiness 
the direct and exclusive object of pursuit, is therefore, we think, 
erroneous, and his whole doctrine fails of course in its foundation, 
or, in the French phrase, péche par sa base. Nevertheless, as 
our author professes to teach us the art of being happy, and as 
credit is generally allowed to every man in the art he professes, 
omni perito in sud arte credendum est, it may be proper, before 
we condemn his theory, to survey it a little more in detail. 

After establishing as a preliminary maxim, that the attainment 
of happiness is the proper object of life, our author proceeds to 
explain the means by which, in his opinion, it is to be effected. 
The first requisite is, that we should exempt ourselves entirel 
from the trammels of all the ordinary business of the world that 
is going on about us. It is only in this way, that we can be 
independent ; and independence, according to Mr Droz, is es- 
sential to happiness. 


‘The only true independence is that which we enjoy when we 
dispose of all our time at discretion, without being embarrassed 
with professional or other bnsiness. ‘This sort of liberty is oppres- 


sive to the unoccupied (hommes inoccupés), but to others is a source’ 


of real happiness. How charming it is to say to one’s self, upon 
awaking in the morning, ‘* This day is wholly my own.” The 
Epicurean passes a delightful hour, before he rises, in reflecting on 
the pleasures of independence.’ 


We may remark, en passant, that Mr Droz avows in this pas- 
sage his adhesion to the school of philosophy with which we 
had identified him. Habeo confitentem reum ; in the language 
of the great Roman orator. As respects the principle suppos- 
ed, our author’s Utopia bears a singular resemblance to that of 
Gonzalo in the Tempest. In order to be happy, we must have 
nothing to do, no professions, no trades, no business of any kind ; 

‘no kind of traffic 
Would I admit, no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known; no use of service, 
Of riches or of poverty ; no contracts, 
Successions ; bound of land, tilth, vineyard none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 
No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 
And women too, but innocent and pure ; 
No sovereignty ;’ 
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and afterwards ; 
‘ All things in common nature should produce 

Without sweat or endeavor; treason, felony, 

Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine 

Would I not have ; But nature should bring forth 

Of her own kind all foizon, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people.’ 
The picture, no doubt, has a very seducing aspect. It may be 
observed, however, that in the case of our author, as in that of 
the honest old counsellor of Naples, the latter end of his com- 
monwealth forgets the beginning. Gonzalo, after declaring that 
he would have no sovereignty in the island, concludes by affirm- 
ing, that he 

‘ would with such perfection govern, Sir, 

To excel the golden age. ’ 
Mr Droz, in like manner, while setting forth the freedom from 
all occupation as the chief element of happiness, remarks in the 
same sentence, that ‘to unoccupied men the want of occupation 
is oppressive, but that to others it is a source of real happiness.’ 
Now we profess ourselves unable to conceive who are the oth- 
ers intended in this phrase. We agree with our author in think- 
ing that persons who are unoccupied will be unhappy ; but on 
our view of the subject, all persons who have no occupation 
are unoccupied. The others who, on the theory of Mr Droz, 
are to enjoy the delights of the dolce far niente, seem to us to 
belong to the same category with the rest of the three children, 
who ran away when their comrades fell into the water ; 

‘ Three children sliding on the ice, 
All on a summer’s day, 
It so fell out they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away.’ 

Mr Droz may perhaps reply, that the happy few intended 
are those who, having really nothing to do, are able to create 
occupation for themselves. But this explanation, which can 
hardly be reconciled with the language, is also in itself replete 
with difficulties. Why present, as the principal element of hap- 
piness, what is misery to the greater number, and paradise only 
to one in a thousand? And again; How does it appear, that 
the occupation which a man creates for himself is so much 
more agreeable than that which devolves upon him by the 
effect of circumstances? Is occupation, in the opinion of our 
author, a sort of moral disease, which is fatal when forced upon 
a man in the natural way, but which, when he gives it to him- 
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self, not only becomes less malignant, like the smallpox when 
contracted by inoculation, but is actually converted into a prin- 
ciple of health and wellbeing? Does experience confirm this 
singular theory? We think not. ‘Take the example of the 
Count de Caylus, a French nobleman, well known to the sci- 
entific world by the publication of a collection of engravings 
from antique vases, with a learned and elegant commentary. 
Je grave, said the Count to a brother nobleman, by way of 
apology for devoting himself to an employment which the other 
regarded as beneath their common dignity, je grave pour ne 
pas me pendre. ‘I engrave, that I may not hang myself!’ 
The Count was one of the select number whe, having reall 
nothing to do, are able to create occupation for themselves, 
and ought, on our author’s system, to have been perfectly 
happy. Yet what was the extent of his felicity? Forsooth to 
escape hanging. <A pretty definition of the swmmum bonum ! 
Instead of confirming the theory of Mr Droz, the example of 
M. de Caylus rather tends to establish the reverse. Many ex- 
cellent citizens, in all countries, have obtained reputation, 
wealth, and happiness, by pursuing, as a means of support, the 
same respectable occupation of engraving, which seems to have 
conferred upon the Count no other benefit, than that of saving 
his neck from the pocket handkerchief or the penknife. And 
we doubt not that the general current of examples would sus- 
tain the moral deducible from that of the learned Frenchman. 
Independently therefore of the glaring inconsistency observ- 
able in this passage, we are quite clear in the persuasion, that 
the common sense of the world is against Mr Droz on the 
main point, and in favor of the pursuit of some honest employ- 
ment, as one of the most efficacious means for attaining happi- 
ness. All the principal books are agreed in this. What says 
Voltaire, for example,—a high authority with our author? 
Le travail éloigne de nous trois grands maux, le vice, le be- 
soin, et ’ ennut. * Labor secures us against three great evils, 
vice, want, and ennwi.? What says Dr Franklin, ‘the pride 
of the new world,’—the magnus Apollo of Mr Droz? If our 
author would know, let him read Poor Richard, Le Bonhomme 
Richard, as the French translate it, where he will find but 
slender encouragement to be idle. We cannot indeed but ex- 
press our wonder, that a writer, whose chief purpose seems to 
be to inculcate the advantages of idleness, should have selected 
the author of the ‘ Way to Wealth,’ as his guide, philosopher, 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. 60. 16 
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and friend. Finally, what says the Bible? For we take it for 
granted, that Mr Droz is a good Christian, and will acknowledge 
the authority of the precepts of the wise king of Israel. The Epi- 
curean practice of lying in bed an hour or two in the morning, 
in order to ruminate upon the pleasure of having nothing to do 
through the day, is alluded to by Solomon in no very flattering 
terms. ‘As the door turneth upon its hinges, so doth the 
slothful man in his bed.’ Does Mr Droz conceive, that the 
happiness of a wise and good man consists in imitating the me- 
chanical action of a door turning upon its hinges? ‘So shall thy 
poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy want as an armed 
man.’ Are poverty and want the chief elements of happiness ? 
Even the weaker sex are exhorted to be up betimes and 
doing. The pattern wife ‘ riseth while it is yet night, and giv- 
eth meat to her household. She looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness.’ Her 
place, it seems, is no sinecure ; but what reward has she for 
her trouble? ‘ Her children rise up and call her blessed ; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.’ Approved by her hus- 
band, honored by her children, the pride and love of all around 
her, our busy, little housewife is, after all, not so badly off. 
Can Mr Droz promise his fair disciples anything better than 
this, as a reward for being idle? We apprehend not. 
According to our belief, the common sense of the world is 
therefore, as we have already remarked, against Mr Droz on 
this point, and in favor of the diligent pursuit of some regular 
oceupation, as a principal element of happiness. It is true that 
we hear at times, from the Italians, of the dolce far niente, or 
the delight of having nothing to do; but even in the same 
quarter, there are not wanting respectable authorities in favor 
of a different system. The Marquis of Spinola, an Italian 
general, celebrated for his military exploits in the war of the 
independence of the Netherlands, passed the latter part of his 
life in retirement, upon a handsome pension, and of course in 
the full fruition of the dolce far niente ; but being one of those 
persons without occupation, who are also unoccupied, he 
found himself (as usually happens, even according to our au- 
thor, with gentlemen of this description) rather ill at ease. 
While in this situation, he was informed of the death of one of 
his ancient comrades of inferior rank in the army, a captain 
perhaps, or possibly a colonel; and upon inquiring into the na- 
ture of his disease, was answered, that he died of having 
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nothing to do. Mori della malattia di non tenere niente a 
fare. Basta, replied the unhappy Marquis, with a strong feel- 
ing of sympathy in the fate of his departed brother of the war, 
basta per un generale. ‘”T is enough to have killed him, had 
he been a general.’ 

. Such, even on Italian authority, are the pleasures of the 
dolce far niente. ‘They appear to be enjoyed in the same way 
in other ranks and walks of life. Read, for example, in La- 
fontaine, the story of the cheerful cobler, rendered miserable 
by a present of a hundred crowns, and finally returning in de- 
spair to lay them at the feet of his would-be benefactor, and 
recover his good humor and his last. Behold the luckless 
schoolboy (to recur again to one of the examples, at which we 
have already hinted), torn from his natural occupation on some 
Thursday or Saturday afternoon, and perishing under the bur- 
den of a holiday. See him hanging at his mother’s side, and 
begging her, with tears in his eyes, to give him something to 
do ; while she, poor woman, aware that the evil is irremediable, 
can only console him, by holding out the prospect of a return 
to school the next day. Observe the tradesman who has made 
his fortune (as the phrase is), and retired from business, or the 
opulent proprietor enjoying his dignified leisure. How he 
toils at the task of doing nothing ; as a ship without ballast at 
sea, when it falls calm after a heavy blow, labors more with- 
out stirring an inch, than in going ten knots an hour with a 
good breeze. How he ‘groans and sweats,’ as Shakspeare 
has it, under a happy life! How he cons over at night, for 
the third time, the newspaper which he read through twice, 
from beginning to end, immediately after breakfast! A wealthy 
capitalist, reduced by good fortune to this forlorn condition, 
has assured us, that he often begs the domestics, who are put- 
ting his room in order, to prolong the operation as much as 
possible, that he may enjoy again, for a little while, the lost de- 
light of superintending and witnessing the performance of use- 
ful labor. 

But this is not the worst. No sooner does he find himself 
in the state of unoccupied blessedness, than a host of unwished 
for visitants (doubtless the same with those who took posses- 
sion of the swept and garnished lodgings of him in Scripture) 
enter on his premises, and declare his body good prize. Dys- 
pepsia (a new name of horror) plucks from his lips the untast- 
ed morsel and the brimming bowl, bedims his eyes with un- 
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natural blindness, and powders his locks with premature old 
age. Hypochondria (the accursed blues of the fathers) ploughs 
his cheeks with furrows, and heaps a perpetual cloud upon his 
brow. Hepatitis (like the vulture of Prometheus) gnaws at 
his liver. Aheumatism racks his jounts 5 ; Gout grapples him 
by the great toe ; so that what with ‘ black spirits and white, 
blue spirits and gray,’ the poor man suffers martyrdom in eve- 
ry nerve and fibre, until Palsy or Apoplexy, after all the kind- 
est of the tribe, gives him the coup de grace, and releases him 
from his misery. His elysium is much like that of the depart- 
ed Grecian heroes in the Odyssey, who frankly avowed to 
Ulysses, that they would rather be the meanest day-laborers 
above ground, than reign supreme over all the shades below. 

In the above course of remarks, we have given Mr Droz 
every advantage in the argument, because we have supposed, 
that it is entirely optional with every man, whether he shall 
work or be idle, and that in making up his mind upon the sub- 
ject, he has only to consult his own convenience or caprice. 
But our author seems himself to have been aware, that this is 
not precisely the case, and has anticipated the objections, that 
some old-fashioned persons might consider it as a duty to make 
themselves useful, by turning their talents to account in one 
way or another, while a still larger class are compelled to la- 
bor by the imperious call of necessity. These difficulties, we 
say, our author anticipates and endeavors to remove ; but in 
what manner? ‘The reader shall judge. 

The first objection appears to give him but little embarrass- 
ment. ‘ Moralists tell us,’ he observes, ‘that we must make 
ourselves useful, that we must pay our debt to society. But 
in order to be useful to the world, I see not why a man must 
necessarily exercise a profession or hold an office. Tell me 
not that my morals are dangerous, and that my system would 
deprive the community of the services of the individuals who 
compose it. Be not alarmed! You will never be in want of 
governors to rule you, bankers and lawyers to fleece you, or 
physicians to extricate you from their hands.’ 

Refraining, at the special request of Mr Droz, from telling 
him that his morals are dangerous, we must be permitted to 
remark, that his logic appeared to us to be defective. The 
question, as we understand it, is not, whether individuals will 
or will not work; whether there will or will not always be 
such professions and employments, as those of bankers, law- 
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yers, public functionaries and physicians, (concerning which 
very respectable occupations the author expresses himself, in 
our opinion, in much too unceremonious terms;) but whether 
it be better for the world that individuals should or should not 
work, and that these and other similar professions should or 
should not exist. Mr Droz contends, that it is in general the 
preferable course, for people to be idle rather than to work ; 
and when pressed with the objection, that if the habit of idle- 
ness were to prevail generally, the community would be without 
laborers, he turns round upon us with the naked assertion, that 
individuals will at all events work. ‘T’his may be and probably 
is true ; but whether it be or not, is a thing, in our judgment, 
entirely foreign to the argument. If individuals will at all 
events work, it follows of course that they will not be idle; and 
in that case the community will certainly not suffer for want of 
their labor. But in the case before us, the supposition is that 
they do not work, and on that supposition the conclusion fol- 
lows with equal rigor, that the community will suffer for want 
of their labor. If Mr Droz do not feel the necessity of it, we 
must in conscience (at the risk of appearing uncivil) advise 
him to sell his Montaigne, and buy with the proceeds a copy 
of Watts’s Logic. ‘In order to be useful to the world, I see 
not,’ says our author, ‘ why a man should exercise a profession 
or hold an office. It is enough that he lay in bed two or three 
hours every morning, to ruminate upon the pleasure of having 
nothing to do through the day.’ A mighty profitable thing, no 
doubt, to the community! But why? Forsooth, because men 
will work! Or, bringing the case home to the individual sup- 
posed, because it is certain that he will at all events work. In 
plain language, and reducing the argument to its simplest terms, 
it is unnecessary for a man to work in order to make himself 
useful, because it is certain that he will at all events work ! 
Shade of Peter Ramus! what dialectics ! 

The mode in which our author meets the objection drawn 
from the necessity of labor to the subsistence of the individual, 
is in our opinion still more unsatisfactory. It is here indeed 
that the difficulty really presses. In all the systems with which 
we are acquainted, including that of Mr Droz, it appears to be 
regarded as one of the principal elements of happiness, that a 
man should have his regular three meals a day. Even the 
dolce far niente, were it ten times as sweet as Mr Droz thinks 
it, would turn sour on an empty stomach. It is also well known, 
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that there is a sort of mysterious sympathy between the work- 
shop and the kitchen (similar to that which was discovered by 
the late premier of Great Britain between the breeches pocket 
and the animal spirits), by the effect of which, the operations 
that usually go on in the latter, are greatly affected by the state 
of those which appertain to the former, and proceed vigorously, 
or come to a stand, along with them. When the spinning 
wheel ceases to revolve, and the shuttle to vibrate ; when the 
hammer no longer descends upon the anvil, and the goose re- 
poses coldly on the shopboard,—the spit in like manner stops 
in its course, the fire goes out in the oven, and the water in 
the pudding-pot recovers its natural level. Such are the ac- 
knowledged principles of the economy of domestic life. In 
one word, a man who will not work cannot eat.. While this is 
the case, and while eating is necessary to happiness, it is in 
vain to tell him, that in order to be happy he must be idle, for 
the plain reason, that a hungry man never listens to advice. 
Ventre affamé n’a pas doreilles. Our author, to do him jus- 
tice, feels the force of this objection, and admits it to a certain 
extent. But with what sort of grace? Does he yield with the 
good humor of a philosopher and a Frenchman, who knows 
how to take his parti, and after a passing shrug of the shoul- 
ders resigns himself with equal nonchalance to either fortune ? 
Quite the contrary. His tone and language are rather those 
of a pettish schoolboy, who, being compelled against his will 
to study his lesson, purposely neglects it, recites it of course 
imperfectly, and is punished at night for his want of attention. 
If our author must work, he will do as little, and that little as 
carelessly, as possible. 


‘If compelled,’ says he, ‘to renounce the pleasures of inde- 
pendence and the charms of Epicurean indulgence, I should at- 
tach no importance to the choice of a profession. Not being able 
to do what [ wished (that is, nothing), it would be indifferent to me 
what I did. I should, however, carefully avoid all lucrative and 
brilliant employments involving responsibility and care. After 
sacrificing every day the number of hours absolutely necessary to 
furnish me with the means of subsistence, I should devote the rest 
to enjoyment, my main object being, not to become rich, but to be 


happy.’ 

We shall not quarrel with our author, on the score of his 
indifference to the choice of his profession, or of his avowed 
preference for an obscure occupation over a brilliant one. The 
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feeling may doubtless be carried to excess. Few persons of 
good sense would take as much satisfaction in flourishing a 
chimney-sweeper’s brush on the housetop, as in leading the 
debates in the councils of a nation. But leaving out of view 
extremes on either side, it may be safely enough admitted, that 
individuals, exercising such employments as naturally place 
them in the middle walks of life, enjoy, on the whole, as large 
a share of happiness as any others. If their delights be less 
exquisite, their sufferings, under the common lot of humanity, 
are also proportionally less acute, and their condition possesses 
in stability what it wants in brilliancy. The choice between 
the kind of tranquil wellbeing, which a man enjoys in such a 
situation, and the glorious but often agonizing struggles, the 
alternations of triumph and despair, that attend on those who 
pursue their way along the stormy summits of social life, is a 
matter of taste and character, rather than of principle. One 
man, as Horace says, delights in raising a cloud of Olympic dust 
around his conquering car, while another is satisfied with a quiet 
pinch of snuff in his little back parlor. 
‘The eagle and the stork 

On cliffs and cedar tops their eyries build ; 

while the swan, 
‘ with arched neck 

Beneath her white wings mantling proudly,’ 
bathes her downy breast in the smooth waters of a silver lake, 
or sails in graceful majesty along its green velvet margin, with- 
out envying the superior elevation of others. ‘There is room in 
the world for all God’s creatures, and the difference in their 
tastes is rather a fortunate thing, as it serves to prevent compe- 
tition and promote the general harmony. 

But while we allow to Mr Droz all the latitude upon this 
point which he can reasonably wish, we must decidedly enter 
our protest against the other part of the doctrine set forth in the 
above extract. Has our author fully considered what he is say- 
ing, when he recommends to his disciples to take no interest in 
their employment, whatever it may be ; to work at it carelessly 
and negligently, just long enough to obtain a bare living, and 
then hurry home to bed, or to the tavern to keep Saint Mon- 
day? Meeting him on his own ground, and taking our exam- 
ples from the middling and lower walks of life, does Mr Droz 
really mean to tell us, that a tailor, for instance, will best con- 
sult his happiness by working as little as possible at his trade, 
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receiving. as- few orders as he can, executing those which he 
receives in a careless manner, disappointing his customers in 
the time of sending home their clothes, and instead of wielding 
incessantly the shears and needle, passing most of his precious 
hours in spinning street-yarn? I[s that barber in a fair way to 
realize the summum bonum, who intentionally hacks the chins of 
the public with dull and wretched razors, or burns their ears 
with his curling tongs, on purpose to deter as many of them as 
he can from coming into his shop? Admitting for argument’s 

sake (what no honorable man would allow for a moment), that 
the only object of exercising a profession is to obtain a bare 
subsistence ; is it not perfectly clear, that an artist, who should 
follow the system of our author, would completely fail, even in 
this miserable purpose? If a tailor send home a coat awkward- 
ly and unfashionably cut, or negligently made up, the indignant 
customer forthwith returns it on his hands, and transfers his 
order to a more industrious and attentive workman. From 
making a few coats, and those badly, the recreant knight of the 
shears would very soon come to have none at all to make, and 
would inevitably starve by the side of his cold goose, upon a vacant 
shopboard. A barber, in like manner, who should adopt the ingen- 
ious practices alluded to above, for clearing his shop of the sur- 
plus number of long beards, would not probably find the ebbing 
tide stop exactly at the point, necessary for supplying him with 
bread and bedclothes. | He would soon find himself, like Os- 
sian’s aged heroes, lonely in his hall. From keeping his own 
shop, he would be compelled to enter as journeyman in that of 
another, and by continuing to pursue the same process, would 
sink in succession through the several gradations of house- 
servant, street-porter, and vagabond, into the hospital, the port 
where all who sail by our author’s chart and compass will nat- 
urally bring up. ‘The only way, in fact, by which a man can 
expect to turn his labor to account, in any occupation, is by 
doing the best he can, and by putting his heart into his business, 
whatever it may be. He then takes the rank, among his broth- 
ers of the trade, to which his talents entitle him; and if he 
cannot rise to the head of his art, he will at least be respecta- 
ble, and will realize an honorable living. It is not every barber 
that can aspire to the fame of a Smallpeace, a Higgins, or a 
Williams ; but any one who is diligent and assiduous in his shop, 
and who takes a just pride in seeing his customers leave it with 
glossy chins, well dressed hair, and neatly shaped favorites, 
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should his natural aptitude be even something less than first- 
rate, will yet never want the comforts of life for himself and his 
family through the week, his five dollar bill to deposit in the 
savings bank on Saturday evening, and his extra joint to enter- 
tain a brother Strap on Sunday. And while he thus realizes 
an ample revenue, the zealous and attentive artist reaps, as he 
goes along through life, the best reward of his labor in the pleas- 
ure afforded him by the gratification of his honest pride, and the a 
approbation of his fellow citizens. A high-minded tailor feels | 
as much satisfaction in seeing a well made coat go out of his 
shop, as the dandy to whom it is sent, in putting it on, for the» 
first time, to appear at an assembly. And when (as may often 
happen in our blessed country) the artist meets his customer in 
the fashionable circle, and finds his work commended by ac- 
knowledged connoisseurs; when he listens to the praises be- 
stowed upon the knowing cut of the collar, the nice adjustment 
of the body, and the graceful fall of the skirts, his heart dilates 
with a secret rapture, which is worth ten times as much to him 
as the profit he makes upon the article. It differs specifically 
only, but not in kind, from that which, as the poet tells us, was : 
felt by the goddess Latona, when she saw her daughter Diana, sf 
‘The silver-shafted queen for ever chaste,’ 


leading up the dances of the mountain nymphs upon the banks 
of the river Eurotas, or the top of Mount Cynthus, and excel- 


ling them all in grace and beauty ; 
‘ Qualis in Eurote ripis aut per juga Cynthi 
Exercet Diana choros ; quam mille secute 
Hine atque hinc glomerantur Oreades; illa pharetram 
Fert humero, gradiensque deas supereminet omnes: 
Latone tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus.’ 


These gratifications Mr Droz loses for the sake of his dolce 
far niente ; and, like Shakspeare with his quibble, is content to 
lose them. Next to idleness, he seems to consider disregard 
for public opinion as the principal means for obtaining happiness. 


‘’T is a great folly,’ he remarks, ‘to expect to be happy, and at 
the same time to obtain the general approbation. Hypocrites may 
protest against this doctrine, and certain feeble souls may inquire, 
if it be not dangerous to preach up contempt for public opinion. I 
answer, No! provided we are sufficiently resolute and firm in our 
purpose. ’T is a truth, which we should never cease to present, in 
a thousand forms, to the minds of youth, that happiness requires é 
courage. There might, perhaps, be some risk for those who follow tf 
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only a part of my prescriptions ; but those who obey the whole, are 
safe.’ 

The desire to excel, and obtain the favorable opinion of oth- 
ers, is of course inadmissible on this system, and is denounced 
in unequivocal terms. 

‘ An indispensable condition for obtaining happiness, is to shut 
the soul against ambition. If I yield to ambition, I must quit my 
retirement, renounce the pleasures which I derive from the society 
of my family and friends, and from my liberal occupations. No 
more delicious morning reveries! I must no more live for myself; 

in quitting my obscurity, I resign repose and independence.’ 


We may remark here that Mr Droz, notwithstanding his 
previous warm eulogies on the pleasures of idleness, is unable 
to make out a picture of a happy life for himself, without in- 
cluding his liberal occupations; and thus renounces inadvertent- 
ly his own declared doctrine, and comes back to the one 
recommended by the common sense of the world, at the very 
moment when he is urging us to despise public opinion. But 
in giving this last somewhat hazardous counsel, has Mr Droz 
duly weighed all the consequences of the line of conduct which 
he advised us to pursue? Has he fully considered the well 
known remark of one of his own distinguished fellow country- 
men upon this subject? Il y a quelqw’un, said the Prince de 
Talleyrand, gui est plus fort que Napoléon, et qui a plus d’es- 
prit que Voltaire,—e’est tout le monde. ‘'There is somebody ’ 
(the language is so idiomatical as hardly to bare translation), 
‘there is somebody who has more power than Napoleon, and 
more wit than Voltaire,—that is, every body.’ ‘The Prince is 
clearly of opinion, that this terrible somebody is not to be trifled 
with ; and M. de Talleyrand is a person of so much talent and 
experience that he ought to be heard with great attention. ‘The 
result has, in fact, established the truth of this remark, as far as 
Napoleon is concerned ; since by defying public opinion, he re- 
duced himself from the loftiest height of fortune that any mortal 
ever attained, to perish miserably on a burning rock in the mid- 
dle of the ocean. Is Mr Droz quite sure that his disciples, by 
following even the whole of his prescriptions, will come off with 
flying colors from a conflict that proved fatal to this political 
Colossus? 

‘There is no danger,’ replies our author, ‘ provided we are 
sufficiently firm and resolute. We have only to take courage, 
and all will be well.’ These are bold words, but are they pro- 
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ortionally just? Did courage restore to Napoleon the empire 
he had lost? Would it rescue an overdone tailor from the hos- 
pital, replace him in his shop, and gather round him anew his 
train of offended customers? Will courage feed and clothe a 
poor man and his family ? Will it pay his rent, and serve him 
to settle his weekly bill at the baker’s and the butcher’s? Can 
he deposit courage in the savings bank? We all know that 
courage, though an excellent thing in its place, will answer none 
of these purposes. The error of Mr Droz, in this part of his 
system, seems to be, in taking it for granted that the only un- 
pleasant effect of despising others, is to be despised by them in 
turn; a moral evil, against which the moral remedy, courage, 
might be expected to afford some relief. Populus me sibilat, 
at mihi plaudo. But the real objection to the theory is (as we 
have already shown), that contempt for public opinion brings 
upon a man material and physical ruin in all its worst shapes ; 
and this is a case in which the moral specific, recommended by 
our author, loses all its virtue ; 
‘Who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or wallow naked in December’s snows, 
By dreaming on fantastic summer’s heat ?’ 

But as we wish to give our author every advantage in the ar- 
gument, that he can possibly desire, let us meet him on his own 
ground; and in order to try with precision the correctness of 
his doctrine, as he understands it, let us suppose an example, in 
which the immediate consequences of contempt for public opin- 
ion, are in fact no more than to encounter in turn the contempt 
of the public. Let us take the case of a schoolboy, or a student 
at college, who happens to meet with The 4rt of Being Happy, 
and finds himself exhorted to cultivate a habit of idleness, as 
the best method of attaining this desirable object; and to despise 
the opinion of the world, or, in other words, to disregard the 
advice and reproof of his parents and instructers, which might 
probably be opposed to our author’s system. 

‘Why,’ says Mr Droz, ‘ waste your precious hours, and wear out 
your young eyes, in fagging over old books? Why immure your- 
self this fine weather in a close and crowded school? It is surely 
far pleasanter to pursue your sports with your merry mates in the 
open air upon the green. Your instructers and parents may, per- 
haps, reprove you for absence, or for keeping at the foot of the class, 
and some of your fellow students may possibly ridicule your stupid- 
ity. But why should you regard the prosing of a musty old peda- 
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gogue, or the gibes of a group of thoughtless boys? Of what conse- 
quence is it to you, whether you take your place at one end or the 
other of the file, in which they are drawn up to recite? Be of good 
heart, and if they laugh at you, laugh at them in turn. Take your 
own course; be idle and be happy.’ 

This doctrine would sound pretty well in the ears of our sup- 
posed pupil, who would also find no difficulty in reducing it te 
practice. Nor would he suffer immediately in this case, in con- 
sequence of his contempt for public opinion, any considerable 
diminution of his material comforts. ‘The sunshine of paternal 
affection, like that of Providence, illuminates (for a while, at 
least,) with equal favor the evil and the good; and our young 
idler would probably be fed, clothed, and lodged, as well as his 
busier brothers and sisters. For a few days, the experiment 
might appear to have perfectly succeeded. But when exami- 
nation comes, at the week’s end; when our infant Epicurean 
sees the prizes for good behavior and superior attainments, dis- 
tributed to others, and nothing awarded to himself but notes of 
infamy ; when the honored father looks coldly on him, and the 
kind mother has no smile of consolation, while the merry and 
mischievous urchins about him are all in high glee, at his ex- 
pense s—Mr Droz may say what he pleases about courage, but 
we are after all not stocks and stones; nature, we apprehend, 
would have her way, and 


‘in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as schoolboys weep, burst forth.’ 


But grant the contrary ; grant that our little philosopher brazens 
it out manfully, and gives no external signs of palling in resolu- 
tion. Grant that he shows all the courage that Mr Droz could 
desire ; that he proves himself a hero, a martyr in the cause ; 
grant this, and what follows? Is martyrdom happiness? The 
precise object of our author, as we understand it, is to avoid 
painful efforts of all kinds, and Jead an easy, sans souci life ; 
but we are now called upon to exercise courage, fortitude, and 
longsuffering, in order to be able to endure his Epicurean para- 
dise. Does not our author feel, that the call for courage sup- 
poses of itself, that we are in presence of pain and difficulty, 
instead of ease and pleasure? Does it require so much forti- 
tude to support prosperity? so much longsuffering, to bear up 
under a course cf uninterrupted happiness? Does a man brace 
his nerves, and steel his heart, to encounter a comfortable fire, 
a good dinner, and a circle of smiling friends? Our author in- 
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vites us to recline upon a bed of roses, and when we accept his 
proffer, and put ourselves into his hands, he stretches us out upon 
St Lawrence’s gridiron. This result agrees sufficiently with 
the moral of the ancient apologues of the strait and the broad 
ways, the rocky and the flowery paths, that conduct respective- 
ly to life and death; but we hardly expected to hear the same 
doctrine from Mr Droz. In this, as in the other instance, the 
latter end of our author’s commonwealth forgets the beginning. 

It appears, therefore, by the admission of Mr Droz, that the 
contempt of public opinion, which he so strongly recommends, 
leads to nothing better than the crown of martyrdom; a situa- 
tion to which, however enviable it may be, in some respects 
and in some causes, few would aspire as the ne plus ultra of 
ease and comfort. On the other hand, the feeling of respect 
for the judgment of the world, which leads us to endeavor to 
excel in such arts and qualities as may render us agreeable 
and useful to others, does not seem to be productive of any 
equally serious inconveniences. ‘The apprehensions of our au- 
thor in regard to this point are, we think, exaggerated. ‘ In 
quitting my obscurity,’ says he, ‘I resign, at the same time, re- 
pose and independence. No more delicious morning reveries ; 
{ must no longer live for myself.’ If, by repose and indepen- 
dence, as the words are here used, our author mean complete 
idleness ; if he have no other notion of happiness, than that of 
turning every morning for two or three hours in his bed, as a 
door turneth on its hinges, there is, of course, nothing more to 
be said. Happiness, thus refined, is doubtless incompatible 
with honorable distinction, in any line of life; but even on this 
view of the subject, it might be pertinently asked, whether the 
sacrifice of ease, required by respect for public opinion, be 
worse than the martyrdom which it seems we must suffer by 
despising it. If, however, our author means, by repose and 
independence, what men of sense generally intend by these 
words, that is, rest after labor, and the occupying of a favorable 
and commanding position in society, we conceive that these 
advantages, instead of being incompatible with the attainment of 
honorable distinction, are its natural consequences and rewards. 
Persons of eminence in the various walks of life, are doubtless 
much employed because the value of their services is known ; 
but this, to a man of right feeling, to one whose heart is in his 
business, is not dependence and drudgery, as Mr Droz seems 
to think it; *tis itself a pleasure, labor tpse voluptas. 'The 
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healthy excitement of arguing an important case and thereby se- 
curing the rights of an injured fellow citizen, of pleading the cause 
of truth and justice before the assembled councils of a nation, 
affords a pleasure, if our author did but know it, which would be 
well worth the sacrifice of one of his brightest morning dreams. 

As to independence, does our author mean to be under- 
stood, that a person who has attained a high distinction in any 
honorable pursuit, is less favorably situated in the usual rela- 
tions of social life, than those about him? On our view of 
the subject, such a person is par excellence the truly indepen- 
dent man. He can do for each individual, what no individual 
can do for him. His convenience, therefore, must be consulted 
by all. If he choose to labor, he selects the time, the place, 
and the manner, at his discretion. The favored mortal for 
whom he works, is too happy in obtaining his aid, to pretend to 
have an opinion about the manner in which it is to be given. 
He performs himself the interesting and important parts of the 
task, and assigns the rest to subalterns. When he has finished, 
he sets his price upon what he has done, and whatever it may 
be, it is paid with a sentiment of gratitude, and not of superi- 
ority. What citizen of the United States did not feel himself 
deeply obliged, when Canova and Chantrey sent us out their 
admirable images of the majestic form of the father of our coun- 
try? Who ever dreamed, that the service was in any way 
requited by the payments which these illustrious men may have 
consented to receive in return? It is easy to judge of this by 
the tone and language employed on these occasions. ‘ Here, 
my worthy fellow,’ (such, in substance is the manner in which 
we apply to an ordinary hand) ‘ here is a piece of work, which 
I am willing to put into your hands, if you will perform it at a 
reasonable rate ; if not, I shall give it to some one else, for there 
are enough others who can do it as well.” When we address an 
artist or professional person of eminence, the style is different. 
‘ My noble friend, I am in the greatest possible embarrassment, 
and you are the only person who can extricate me from it. Your 
assistance is indispensable to me. Let me beg you to under- 
take the business, and make your own terms.’ Who, then, in 
such a case, is the dependent, and who the independent man? 
Mr Droz certainly takes a false view of this matter. Indepen- 
dence is peculiarly the attribute of those, who enjoy a merited 
distinction in any department of agreeable or useful labor. As 
they pass through the world, they are constantly distributing 
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favors on every side, and the people look up to them as_pub- 
lic benefactors, and delight to do them honor. As the Muses 
in Virgil’s eclogue stood up in presence of the poet Gallus, 
Utque viro Phebi chorus assurrexerit omnis, 

so the Roman people, by a charming application of his own verses, 
rose with one accord to salute the Mantuan himself, when he ap- 
peared at the theatre. And as to repose, when they wish to in- 
dulge in it (which is not so often or for so long periods, as our au- 
thor would probably think necessary), the business of the world 
(for no one else can do it) must wait their leisure. Cicero, at the 
height of the practising season, at a time when, as he says in 
his letters, hardly a day passed in which he did not argue some 
cause, could retire for two or three weeks together from the 
Forum and recreate himself in his quiet Cuman villa, by en- 
joying the fresh breezes from the ‘Tuscan ocean, that rolled 
below his windows, and composing his celebrated six books up- 
on Government. ‘The leisure of these great men of antiquity 
seems to have been more productive, than the working hours 
of the worthies of this degenerate age. Even the caprices of 
distinguished men must be indulged, because their aid must in 
many cases be secured at all hazards. When Achilles in a 
fit of ill humor quits the Grecian army, and holds himself 
aloof in his tent, the king of men, after attempting in vain to 
go on without him, is compelled to yield the point in ques- 
tion (however delicate), and court him back with more messa- 
ges, than the other chiefs are willing to carry. The deep di- 
plomacy of Ulysses, the uncompromising frankness of Ajax, 
the fatherly affection of Phoenix, and the garrulous wisdom of 
aged Nestor, are all put in requisition, in fruitless endeavors 
to persuade the haughty youth to make peace on his own terms. 
Something similar to this would probably happen in most other 
cases of the same description. 

There is therefore, we think, but little foundation for the 
fears of Mr Droz, that in quitting obscurity, he shall renounce at 
the same time repose and independence. Instead of agreeing 
with him in considering a contempt for public opinion as one 
of the principal elements of happiness, we should rather say 
(like the generous old Roman when he first heard the same 
Epicurean doctrine expounded by a Greek philosopher), ‘ May 
the gods give such principles to our enemies.’ ‘To our friends 
we should rather recommend (in conformity to the wisdom of 
ages) to seek the good opinion of others, and to aim at a just 
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and honorable distinction. Such was the parting counsel of 
his aged father to Achilles, when he sent him forth, under the 
care of Nestor and Ulysses, to accompany the Greeks to the 
siege of Troy ; 

Such is the import of the sublime exhortation of the Catholic 
Missal, Sursum corda, which is quoted with such distinct appro- 
bation by Burke, as pure and lofty a spirit as ever wore the 
vestments of mortality. There is doubtless a base passion, 
sometimes called ambition, which, instead of seeking to rise it- 
self, endeavors to obtain a comparative elevation above others 
by depressing them, by fraud or force, below its own sordid 
level, and which justly excites the indignation and contempt of 
the wise. But the wish to arrive at excellence in noble pur- 
suits by noble means, can hardly be carried to an excess. 
’T is the foe of idleness and frivolous employments ; it tempers 
the thirst for sensual indulgence, nourishes high contemplations 
and generous feelings, and as far as it attains its objects, works 
out nothing but direct and positive good to the individual and 
the world. 

In reply to the objections which we have taken the liberty 
to make to his theory, Mr Droz may allege his own experience 
as a proof of its correctness. rom his account he is one of 
the few physicians who follow their own prescriptions, and find 
themselves the better for it. 


‘ Some persons will perhaps ask, if he who preténds to teach the 
art of being happy, has been always happy himself. I reply, that 
having been blessed with a share of philosophy and favored in some 
degree by circumstances, [ have thus far found in life more pleas- 
ure than pain. But who can hope for unmingled happiness? [| 
must own that I have at times been through a good deal of trouble. 
I have sometimes neglected to act upon my own principles, and in 
professing to instruct others, [ am perhaps like a pilot, who should 
undertake to give lessons in navigation, after having repeatedly run 


his ship on shore.’ 


We have some misgivings from this account of the matter, 
that Mr Droz has not been a vast deal happier than the rest of 
us, who have generally experienced like him alternate showers 
and sunshine. Be that as it may, our author, we think, labors 
under an illusion, in attributing the happiness he has enjoyed 
to an entire want of occupation and a contempt for public 
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opinion. Although he may not have exercised any r egular 
profession, he has given satisfactory evidence of a laudable de- 
gree of activity, in the singular employment of recommending 
idleness to others. The work before us, if it be not thought to 
demonstrate his good sense, is at least a proof of his industry. 
His Essay on Moral Philosophy, or the Different Theories of the 
Art of Laving, is another ; his Studies on the Beautiful in Art, 
a third; his Eulogy on Montaigne, a fourth; and so of his 
various other writings. Mr Droz is, in short, a person who 
cultivates letters with zeal and assiduity in his own way. This 
pursuit is after all an occupation tout comme un autre, and in 
some cases one of the most honorable and useful, in which a 
man canengage. We put it to our author’s conscience, wheth- 
er the delicious morning reveries, of which he makes so much 
account, are always devoted literally to reflections on the pleas- 
ure of having nothing to do through the day; whether they are 
not sometimes taken up in meditations on the forth-coming work. 
Mr Droz talks at his ease of the dolce far mente, with his 
books around him, and his manuscript open on his writing-table. 
But let bis study be locked up ; let him be debarred from the 
use of pen, ink, and paper ; let him be excluded from reading- 
rooms and public libraries,—let all this continue for a few weeks, 
and he will hold, we suspect, a different language. We should 
probably find him laboring under the same disease, which car- 
ried off the comrade of the Marquis of Spinola. Nor do we 
believe, that he can allege his own experience in support of 
his recommendation of contempt for public opinion, with greater 
justice. It is remarked by Cicero, that the very philosphers 
who advise us to despise the opinion of the world, put their 
names to the books containing this counsel. Our author, we 
are sorry to say, is an example of this inconsistency. Upon turn- 
ing to the head of this article (where the titlepage of the work 
before us is copied), the reader will see at full length the name 
of Joseph Droz, inserted as that of the author. After the 
mention of his christian and family names, follows the honorary 
addition of Member of the French Academy. He is willing we 
should know that his art has enabled him to scale the celestial 
towers occupied by the Forty Immortals, who preside over the 
world of French literature, and take his place among the num- 
ber. Even this is not all. After the qualification de [’Acade- 
mie Francaise, we next find the significant memorandum, Qua- 
triéme Edition, ‘Fourth Edition.’ Is this then the end, or 
VOL. XXVII.— NO. 60. 18 
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rather the beginning, of our author’s superb indifference? Why 
should Mr Droz, who holds the judgment of the many so very 
cheap, be at the pains of informing us that they have taken off 
three editions of his book ?* Is it consistent in one who scorns 
the suffrage of his fellows, to proclaim upon the house-top, that 
he has been received into the French Academy? Did it be- 
come this contemner of public opinion to indulge in the petty 
vanity of being known as a writer? The truth seems to be, 
that our author, while recommending to his disciples the ‘ prim- 
rose path of dalliance,’ has had the good sense to pursue him- 
self with some degree of firmness ‘ the steep and thorny road ;” 
and while advising others to despise public opinion, has made 
no scruple of doing everything in his power to conciliate it in 
his own favor. ‘This management appears at first view singu- 
lar, and upon a second may be thought suspicious. T%meo Da- 
naos. Is Mr Droz endeavoring to put us to sleep that he may 
have the field entirely to himself? At all events, we like his 
example better than his precepts. 

It is time, however, to close our colloquy with this writer, 
which we have already continued somewhat longer than we at 
first intended. Beside the chapters to which we have particu- 
larly adverted, there are several more upon a considerable va- 
riety of subjects ; such as Pleasure, Pain, Love, Hatred, Mel- 
ancholy, Marriage, Life, Death, and others of equal moment. 
They are all treated with nearly the same success, but we have 
not room to comment upon them in detail. In combating the 
arguments of our author, in favor of idleness and contempt of 
public opinion, we have had occasion to intimate that, on our 
view of the subject, his theory is directly the reverse of the 
truth, and that a diligent pursuit of almost any honest occupation, 
and a decent regard for the judgment of those around us, are 
among the most effective means, that we can employ, for the 
attainment of happiness. We may add here, that the real art 
of being happy is nowhere stated in a more satisfactory form 
than in the T'’en Commandments of the Old Testament, and the 
Two into which they are abridged in the New. The person 
who shall diligently and faithfully practise upon these digests, 
will have but little need of the assistance of Mr Droz. A good 


* One of our author’s books (if we are not mistaken, the work now 
before us) obtained: the prize which had been offered by the French 
Academy, for the most valuable publication in a moral point of view, 
that should appear during the year. Credite, posteri. 
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familiar and practical exposition of the spirit of these approved 
codes is to be found in the common saying, The art of being 
happy, ts to endeavor to make other people so ; to which the 
most judicious philosophers have subjoined as a supplementary 
principle, that a man is never happy without a good wife. 
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WE venture but little, we apprehend, in saying that the pub- 
lic is exceedingly obliged to Mr Cooper for these volumes. fe 
For ourselves, we shall not be backward in declaring, that he rf 
has, in this instance, done more and better things for his name, 
than upon any former occasion. We the rather rejoice at this, 
as we have sometimes had fears of his falling off as he advanc- 
ed, by a sort of échelon, that is melancholy in any writer, 
and eminently so in the novelist. Happy the popular writer, 
who is thus able to stand the test of frequent appearance at the 
public bar; and who, if he sometimes falter, is yet able to re- 
new his strength, and resuscitate his slumbering energies at 
those secret fountains of power, that are ever flowing clear 
and strong in the deep and, to common minds, inaccessible 
places of genius. He thus comes with something like surprise 
upon a world that is getting even weary over his books, and at 
one wave of his ‘enchanter’s wand’ dissipates every shadow 
of distrust as to his efficiency, or of conspiracy against his good 
fame and empire ; as an energetic king may be supposed to put 
an end to all treasonous murmuring against his authority and 
name, by his sudden appearance among the malecontents, in his 
panoply, and with all the ensigns of his royalty about him. 

It may be observed, moreover, though not an unfailing con- 
comitant of superior powers, that this alternation of excellence 
and mediocrity in their productions has been: common to emi- 
nent writers. Sir Walter Scott has evinced this peculiarity to 
a degree quite uncommon, which, in one less gifted, would 
have been absolutely dangerous. Some of his works anterior 
to the ‘ Crusaders,’ had been singularly tame and nerveless, con- 
sidering their lineage and pretensions. But, in the mean time, 
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Maturin, with his ‘ Albigenses,’ had appeared in astonishing 
power ; and forthwith we find Sir Walter before us again, in his 


strength and stateliness, and in the transcendent grace and vig- 


or of the ‘ Talisman,’ not only outdoing himself, but defying the 
possibility of being outdone, and, by one masterly effort, vin- 
dicating his great name. 

This alternation may very naturally be the effect of a ten- 
dency to relaxation, consequent on strenuous exertion; and in 
the instance of Sir Walter Scott, to recur to the standard illus- 
tration, we think we can easily discern the author of * Napoleon’ 
taking some hours of gaiety and ease to himself, when he deter- 
mines to dedicate a little work to Mr Hugh Littlejohn, and to 
write essays on agriculture. As to his ‘Sermons,’ he needs 
frame none better, or more effectual, than he has aforetime 
put into the mouths of his own Covenanters. 

Upon the same principle therefore, that we have ever hailed 
the return of an author to the style of composition in which he 
seems peculiarly adapted to excel, Wwe are pleased also to meet 
Mr Cooper once more on his favorite element. 

It strikes us, that there is something a little peculiar in the 
history of novel-writing in this country. Starting with a prin- 
ciple, correct in itself, but like other correct principles requiring 
judicious application, that works of imagination should repre- 
sent the character and manners of the country where they are 
written, our novel-writers, at least those of the second class, have 
made their works too purely of the soil. As though treason lay 
in too near an approach to the waters, or as though there were 
a fear that something transatlantic would there creep into their 
fancies, they have even avoided the lakes themselves, and make 
a dry-land story of it, among woods, and ravines, and wigwams, 
and tomahawks. ‘The Indian chieftain is the first character 
upon the canvass or the carpet ; in active scene or still one, he 
is the nucleus of the whole affair ; and in almost every case is 
singularly blessed in some dark-eyed child, whose convenient 
complexion is made sufficiently ight for the whitest hero. This 
bronze noble of nature, is then made to talk like Ossian for 
whole pages, and measure out hexameters, as though he had 
been practising for a poetic prize. 

Now, though we may applaud the spirit which has led some 
of our novelists to place the scene of their stories invariably and 
pertinaciously somewhere between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Atlantic,—and the deeper in the forest the better,—=still we 
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must wonder at the taste that peoples them with such a mass 
of wild and copper men ; and moreover question the necessity, 
on the whole, of going back, as a matter of course, to the pre- 
cise time when the struggle was the fiercest between the colo- 
nists and these barbarians. We are aware that we are disput- 
ing the first principle which these writers set out upon ; but it 
appears certain to us, that there is a barrenness of the novelist’s 
peculiar circumstance in the life of a savage, which cannot be 
easily got over, when we set about a story of him in his hut 
and in his wanderings; and it must necessarily be a trouble- 
some tax upon the ingenuity to throw a moderate share of in- 
terest round a narrative, founded upon events connected with 
these simple, silent creatures. This tax has rarely been paid 
to our satisfaction. 

In fact, the species of writing, we believe, began in mis- 
take ; heretical as it may seem, it strikes us that there is not 
enough in the character and life of these poor natives to fur- 
nish the staple of a novel. The character of the Indian is a 
simple one, his destiny is a simple one, all around him is 
simple. We use the expression here in its most unpoetical 
sense. But mere simplicity is not all that is needed. ‘There 
must be some event in the life of a hero, to keep us from grow- 
ing weary of him. He must not lie upon our hands; the 
author must keep him in business, and Le must have more busi- 
ness than is comprehended in the employment of the sealping- 
knife or the paddle, to become the subject of our refined sym- 
pathies, or to gratify a cultivated taste. He must be mentally 
engaged. ‘The savage says but little; and after we have paint- 
ed him in the vivid and prominent colors which seem neces- 
sary to represent him amidst his pines and waterfalis,—after we 
have set him before our readers with his gorgeous crown of 
feathers, his wampum, and his hunting-bow, it would seem that 
we have done as well as we could for him. Beyond this bare 
description, which indeed may be one of the most beautiful in 
the world, it is not easy toadvance. Nature leaves us, as soon 
as we leave nature, in this case, and put our calm, taciturn 
son of the desert into the attitudes of civilized life. The In- 
dians, as a people, offer little or nothing that can be reasonably 
expected to excite the novelist, formed as his taste must be on 
a foreign standard. View them in New Zealand or Otaheite, 
go through all Australasia, and then come to the wilderness of 
America, and the native will still be found nearly the same be- 
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ing on the continent as on the island. ‘The cannibal or the 
rude hunter will alternately present himself; but neither, we 
apprehend, with much distinctness or individuality of character. 
Occasionally an individual will start forth from the herd, whom 
skill or strength may have raised to eminence among his breth- 
ren, and whose mind gives token of what it might have been 
and might have done under the hand of civilization. But the 
Indians exhibit little of that mixture of character in the same 
person, which arises from an acquaintance with the arts and ar- 
tifices of life and the world, and which is the source of that 
adventure and interest, that must belong to a good novel. 

Such seems to be the insuperable obstacle in the way of 
those, who venture into our early wilderness for a plot. ‘They 
leave the abodes of civilization, the places where incident 
grows out of the nature of circumstances, and where it is pro- 
bable we may realize many of those pictures and variations of 
life that give interest and grace to the works of fancy,—all these 
they leave for the reeking hut of the Indian, to hurry a hero 
through the ordeal of Indian cruelties and Indian mummery, 
through a series of scenes that have been a thousand times pre- 
sented to us, and which admit of no change. 

Apart from the impossibility of remaining true to his subject, 
and still making the native a being of true interest in the bust- 
ling and social parts of his book, the Indian novelist has to con- 
tend with the spirit of the age, which demands, for the most 

art, descriptions of real life, and the display of characters who 
talk and act like ourselves or our acquaintance, and who have 
not cast off allegiance to common sense. Many by no means 
grey-haired among us, can remember reading the works of 
Mrs Radcliffe, and of Lewis, with all due reverence for their 
secret passages, their murtherous castles, their spectres, 
trap-doors, and dungeons. We can ourselves recollect, with 
what supreme horror we read the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho’ in 
broad daylight. But how does our terrible respect for Ambrosio 
diminish before the dignity of Father Eustace, and Udolpho 
lose its glory beside the Tolbooth of Auld Reekie. The reign 
of. terror is over. Eidolon has but waved his wand, and the 
castles of romance, those formidable piles of mystery and mis- 
chief, have vanished before its flourish, as monks and menas- 
teries vanished before the heretical hands of the ‘ defender of 
the faith.’ But the public taste has undergone a change. 
Manners, as peculiar to some chosen period, and associated 
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with certain events of importance that have become matter of 
history, must now fill up the descriptive department of works 
that aspire even to the title of romances. Dialogue has super- 
seded narration ; and in the true spirit of the drama, into which 
many of the best tales of the day may be resolved, characters 
are made to act their parts. ‘This change of taste subjects the 
Indian novelist to an arduous task. He will feel the necessity 
of going wide of nature, in any attempt to make a varied and 
imposing story out of such materials as the situation of the colo- 
nies, considered in their isolated state, or in their relation to 
the Indians, would probably afford. Hardly, indeed, from our 
young annals could a tale be woven, that should meet the pre- 
vailing feeling of propriety and interest in relation to this sub- 
ject. 
: Moreover the elements of society, considered implicitly as 
the society among the early settlements of this country, offer 
little in the shape of sects or classes, that is calculated to meet 
and satisfy the popular taste. Our retrospection affords us no 
privileged and important tribes of togatz, full of lore and _pro- 
phecy ; no bands of merry archers whose very thievery is full 
of romantic adventure ; and no minstrels overflowing with chiv- 
alry and song. We have no Robin Hoods, or Blue Gowns, 
no Vidals nor Cadwallons, and no gypsies to lend just mystery 
enough to our stories, and preside over the destinies of our he- 
roes and ladies. We have none of these dim and ancient things 
to season our fiction withal. But it will be said, if we have any- 
thing like legendary lore, we must seek for it among the child- 
ren of the forest, for the good reason that it is nowhere else to 
be found. But there is a fallacy in this. We belong as a 
le to the English school of civilization. It is not necessary 
that the scene of an American work of imagination should be 
laid in America. It is enough that it represent our character 


and manners either at home or abroad. Whatever of romance,. 


or tradition, or historical fact England may boast, as material 
for her novelists and poets, rightfully belongs as well to us as 
to herself. Neither would we be understood to say, that a stir- 
ring novel may not be drawn out from Indian life and character. 
It can be, and it has been done. But we hold, that once done, 
it is, comparatively, done for ever; and our complaint is, that 
we are overdoing the matter, or have been overdoing it. It isa 
mistaken idea also, that to constitute an American novel, either 
the scene must be laid in the early wilderness of this country, 
or that events of so recent date as those connected with our 
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revolution, must occupy a prominent portion of its pages. It is 
the author, not his theatre or his matter, that nationalizes his 
work. Our accomplished countryman Geoffrey Crayon in his 
beautiful Sketches of Old England, has given us a book as es- 
sentially American as it is possible for any book to be, which is 
written in good taste, by a person belonging to the English 
school of civilization. An American work of taste cannot dif- 
fer from an English, as a tragedy of Racine differs from one of 
Shakspeare. 

We have been thus diffuse in our observations upon this spe- 
cies of fiction, which we cannot better distinguish than by the 
denomination of Indian novels, because a class of our best wri- 
ters have been drawn to it, by a mistake, as it seems to us, of 
principle, that ought to be corrected, and because our author 
himself has contributed his share to this class of produc- 
tions. On him, indeed, the severity of our remarks will not 
fall; yet he certainly must be considered as coming within the 
scope of them. He had portrayed to us* enough of the In-. 
dian before the appearance of the ‘ Prairie,’ and we mistake if 
the public had not begun to give signs of impatience. With 
full sensibility to the merit of Mr Cooper’s occasionally admi- 
rable and extraordinary descriptions, we believe that Indian life 
and character have never been touched off to better effect than 
by Brown, and we doubt whether any one can improve upon 
his portraits. ‘The great difficulty now is, that to fit the savage 
for our modern novel, the author cannot rid himself of the 
idea, that he must strip him of half the solitary but still homely 
and revolting royalty of his nature; and when he does that, he 
is aptto render him ridiculous. ‘The case is still worse with the 
native heroines of the forest, in the attempt to bring them upon 
the stage, arrayed for eyes polite ; and thus, instead of a faithful 
example of Indian character, we have before us a piece of 
mere fancy-work, and are gazing on a poetic savage, instead 
of the true aboriginal in the naked and strong relief which he 
naturally presents. 

While we acquit Mr Cooper, therefore, of gross violations of 
probability and truth, in these delineations, and charge them 
upon others, who may be called his imitators, still we cannot re- 
lease him from all responsibility on this score. We are con- 
sequently disposed to greet him the more heartily on his own 
element. We are always well inclined to take a sea-breeze, 
after toiling for long days in tangled wildernesses and heated 
towns. ‘To no one, moreover, are we better inclined to submit 
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ourselves on ship-board, surely with no one are we more ready 
to pass away the time, either above or below, in calm or tem- 
pest, than with our author. 'The_quarter-deck is his home. 
Upon an element that has been heretofore occupied by a spirit 
of. poetry rather than real life; where fancy has found little else 
to revel in, save the solitary andthe mighty ; and where it has 
been considered as desperate a matter to carry through a sub- 
stantial plot, as it would have been to establish houses and high- 
ways,—even here has our novelist contrived to keep us through 
nearly two sizeable volumes, not only contented, but absolutely 
delighted ; and not only with enough to see and wonder at, but 
with as much to interest the active mind, as can be found in the 
complicated intrigues of the thronged world. ‘Throughout this 
tale, the interest excited is intense and untiring. There is in 
the very movement of a war-ship through the waters, some- 
thing stirring and beautiful. ‘The dangers she may encounter, 
and the glory she flings over the deep in her prosperous career, 
come upon us with their peculiar associations of anxiety and 
wonder. But when, in addition to this, the characters of the 
drama are all clustered on the narrow deck, and our regards 
are thus concentrated, it is difficult to conceive of a locus in 
quo of deeper or more ns interest. ‘The management 
of the vessel, the descriptions of her in sunshine and storm, 
with her straight, mysterious, low, black hull, her gliding 
approach to her prey, and her various graceful evolutions upon 
the bosom.of the ocean,—all these things are sketched by the 
hand of a master. 

The opening scene of the Red Rover is laid in the ancient 
town of Newport, on aday of mingled rejoicing and sorrow, at 
the capture of Quebec, and the fall of Wolfe. A mysterious 
looking vessel, reputed to be a slaver, is anchored in the outer 
harbor, and becomes an object of speculation to three individ- 
uals who are early introduced. One, and the most imposing ’ 
of the trio, is a youth ‘ of some seven and twenty seasons,’ with 
a fine bearing, and an ‘ intellectual expression’; the second, a 
decided sailor of the full swing, and the other a-black, very 
properly called Scipio Africanus. ‘These two last, are the at- 
tached followers of Mr Wilder, so called, the person first na- 
med. While speculating on the character of the strange ship, 
the party is joined by a fourth person, a strahger in green, who, 
as he is one of the important personages of the book, we shall 
allow the author to introduce. 

‘VOL. 60. 19 
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He ‘ was a man between thirty and forty, and of a mien and attire 
not a little adapted to quicken the already active curiosity of the 
good-man Homespun. His person was slight, but afforded the prom- 
ise of exceeding agility, and even of vigor, especially when contrast- 
ed with his stature, which was scarcely equal to the medium height 
of man. His skin had been dazzling as that of women, though a 
deep red which had taken possession of the lower lineaments of 
his face, and which was particularly conspicuous in the outline of a 
fine aquiline nose, served to destroy all appearance of effeminacy. 
His hair was like his complexion, fair, and fell about his temples 
in rich, glossy, and exuberant curls. His mouth and chin were 
beautiful in their formation, but the former was a little scornful, 
and the two together bore a decided character of voluptuousness. 
The eye was blue, full without being prominent, and though in 
common placid and even soft, there were moments when it seemed 
a little unsettled and wild. He wore a high conical hat, placed a 
little on one side, so as to give a slightly rakish expression to his 
physiognomy, a riding frock of light green, breeches of buckskin, 
high boots and spurs. In one of his hands he carried a small 
whip, with which when first seen he was cutting the air, with an 
appearance of the utmost indifference to the surprise occasioned 
by his sudden interruption.’ 

Our new acquaintance, who according to his own story, is 
‘no more than an unworthy barrister in the service of his ma- 
jesty,’ after some biting intercourse with Wilder upon maritime 
matters, suggested by the appearance of the slaver, is left to 
the prying mercies of a certain honest and warrior tailor of the 
neighborhood ; and it is finally agreed between them, that the 
ship is the ship of the Rover himself, and that by their con- 
certed measures on the morrow, certain desperate and proper 
measures shall be taken to secure her. 

We are next accompanying our barrister to the Newport ru- 
in, a ‘circular tower’ that overlooks the town and _ harbor. 
Here, having again fallen in with Wilder, who we now find is a 
young mariner in search of employment, they overhear the 
conversation of certain females near them, from which it ap- 
pears that the youngest of the party, a daughter of General 
Grayson, of Carolina, with her governess, is about to leave the 
protection of her aunt, the widow De Lacey, for the residence 
of her father. They are interchanging remarks upon the ship 
in which the voyage is to be made. ‘The author has contri- 
ved here to be quite sarcastic upon female pretensions in nauti- 
cal matters ; and the affectionate propensity of the relict of the 
Rear Admiral, is excellently developed. The dowager de- 
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clares her enthusiastic admiration of a ‘ vessel cutting the waves 
with her taffrail, and chasing her wake on the trackless waters,’ 
a doctrine that seems to operate very decidedly upon the lis- 
teners above, which, as the party retires, is manifested ‘ in a fit 
of clamorous merriment, that caused the old ruin to ring as in 
its best days of windy power.’ The barrister here suddenl 
takes leave of his companion, descends, displaces the ladder, 
leaves Wilder in the attic of the mill, and hurries toward the 
town. ‘The prisoner is soon released however by his followers, 
Fid and the black. We have here something of the profes- 
sion. Wilder inquires if they had observed the direction the 
stranger had taken. 

«« Tyo you mean the chap in boots, who was for shoving his oar 
into another man’s rullock, a bit ago, on the small matter of a 
wharf, here away, in a range, over yonder house, bringing the 
north-east chimney to bear in a line with the mizen-top-gallant- 
mast-head of the ship they are warping into the stream ?”’ 

very same.” 

‘<« He made a slant on the wind until he had weathered yonder bit 
of a barn, and then he tacked and stretched away off here to the 
east-and-by-south, going large, and with studding sails alow and 
aloft, as I think, for he made a devil of a head-way.’’’ 

That night Wilder discloses his intentions. He seeks the 

retended slaver, accompanied by his faithful adherents. 
Here we have a sea-picture, and a sample of that fine descrip- 
tive power in which our author has never been excelled. 
Wilder is then shown to the cabin, and finds himself in the 
presence of our old acquaintance the barrister. After some 
preliminaries, it is settled that Wilder shall fill the place of 
lieutenant on board the Rover, and under promise of secrecy, 
and a return in the morning, he lands again in Newport. Here 
he seeks the residence of the dowager, and endeavors to dis- 
suade the females from embarking in the ship before mention- 
ed, for reasons that the reader will readily apprehend. His 
objections to the ship are met and answered by an old seaman 
(the Rover in disguise), who happens to be present, and who 
very indignantly maintains ‘ that it is just as wicked, and as little 
likely to be forgiven, to speak scandal of a wholesome and 
sound ship, as it is to talk amiss of mortal christian.’ The 
party eventually embarks in the Bristol trader, and Wilder re- 
ceives a mysterious hint from the Rover to enter himself on 
board the same vessel, which he does, much to his satisfaction 
apparently, as well as the wonder of the passengers. 
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Then follows a series of nautical evolutions, in the endeavor 
of the Royal Caroline to pass to the windward of the slaver. 
This affords an abundance of stirring, startling, and highly po- 
etical description. At length Wilder gets to sea, leaving the 
Rover at anchor, in the same beautiful but treacherous quiet ; 
in which she is first presented to us. Here we have another 
instance of that description, that nothing but reality can sur- 
pass. 

‘The night was rather misty than dark. A full and bright 
moon had arisen ; but it pursued its path through the heavens be- 
hind a body of dusky clouds, that were much too dense for any 


- borrowed rays to penetrate. Here and there a straggling gleam ap- 


peared to find its way through a covering of vapor less dense than 
the rest, and fell upon the water like the dim illumination of a dis- 
tant taper. As the wind was fresh and easterly, the sea seemed to 
throw upward, from its agitated surface, more light than it receiv- 
ed ; long lines of white glittering foam following each other, and 
lending, at moments, a distinctness to the surface of the waters, 
that the heavens themselves wanted. The ship was bowed low on 
its side ; and as it entered each rolling swell of the ocean, a wide 
crescent of .foam was driven ahead, as if the element gambolled 
along its path.’ 

That night there is hot pursuit, and Wilder drives his ship 
under a cloud of sail. 

‘The Royal Caroline, seemed, like her crew, sensible of the 
necessity of increasing her speed. As she felt the pressure of the 
broad sheets of canvas that had just been distended, the ship bow- 
ed lower, and appeared to recline on the bed of water, which rose 
under her lee nearly tothe scuppers. On the other side, the dark 
plank and polished copper lay bare for many feet, though often 
washed by the waves, that came sweeping along her length, green 
and angrily, still capped, as usual, with crests of lucid foam. The 
shocks, as the vessel tilted against the billows, were becoming ev- 
ery moment more severe; and from each encounter, a bright cloud 
of spray arose, which either fell glittering on the deck, or drove, 
in brilliant mist, across the rolling water, far to leeward.’ 

The approach of a tornado is depicted with surpassing pow- 
er in the following passages. 

‘Wilder made a swift turn or two on the quarter-deck,’ never 
ceasing to bend his quick glances’ ‘ from his silent and profoundly 
expectant crew to the dim lines of spars that were waving above 
his head, like so many pencils tracing their curvilinear and wan- 
ton images over the murky volumes of the superincumbent clouds.’ 
‘In a moment twenty dark forms were seen leaping up the rig- 
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ging, and in another minute, the vast and powerful sheets of can- 
vass were effectually rendered harmless, by securing them in tight 
rolls to their respective spars. The men descended as swiftly as 
they had mounted to the yards, and then succeeded another short 
and breathing pause. At that moment a candle would have sent 
its flame perpendicularly towards the heavens. The ship, missing 
the steadying power of the wind, rolled heavily in the troughs of 
the seas, which, however, began to be more diminutive, at each 
instant ; as though the startled element was recalling, into the se- 
curity of its own vast bosom, that portion of its particles which 
had, just before, been permitted to gambol so madly over its sur- 
face. ‘The water washed sullenly along the side of the ship, or as 


she laboring rose from one of her frequent falls into the hollows of | 


the waves, it shot back into the ocean from her decks in number- 
less little glittering cascades. Every hue of the heavens, every 
sound of the element, and each dusky and anxious countenance 
that was visible, helped to proclaim the intense interest of the mo- 
ment.’ 

Our limits will not allow us to extract as freely as we wish ; 
we hazard the following, however, which we think is not sur- 
passed by any passage inthe volume. ‘The topsail is cut away 
from the extremity of the yard. 

‘ The canvass broke from its fastenings with a loud explosion 
and for an instant was seen sailing in the air, ahead of the ship, 
as though sustained on the wings of an eagle.’ 


The Caroline is wrecked and deserted by the crew, ina 
state little short of mutiny. Wilder and his female compan- 
ions are saved by committing themselves to the launch. The 
scene here is fearful and thrilling to the last degree, and fur- 
nishes one of the best efforts of the author. The ship is about 
to go down. 

‘ His companions saw the change, but not for the empire of the 
world, could either of them have uttered a syllable. Another low, 
threatening, rumbling sound was heard, and then the pent air be- 
neath blew up the forward part of the deck, with an explosion like 
that of a gun. 

‘ Now grasp the ropes I have given you,’ cried Wilder, breath- 
less with his eagerness to speak. His words were smothered by 
the rushing and gurgling of waters. The vessel made a plunge 
like a dying whale, and raising its stern high into the air, glided 
into the depths of the sea, like the leviathan seeking his secret 
places. ‘The motionless boat was lifted with the ship, until it 
stood in an attitude fearfully approaching to the perpendicular. 
As the wreck descended, the bows of the launch met the element, 
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burying themselves nearly to filling ; but buoyant and light, it rose 
again and struck powerfully on the stern by the settling mass; the 
little ark shot ahead, as though it had been driven by the hand of 
man. Still, as the water rushed into the vortex, every thing with- 
in its influence yielded to the suction ; and at the next instant the 
launch was seen darting down the declivity, as if eager to follow 
the vast machine, of which it had so long formed a dependant, 
through the same gaping whirlpool, to the bottom. Then it rose, 
rocking to the surface; and, for a moment, was tossed and whirled 
like a bubble circling in the eddies of a pool. After which, the 
ocean moaned, and slept again; the moonbeams playing across its 
treacherous bosom, sweetly and calm, as the rays are seen to quiver 
on a lake, that is embedded in sheltering mountains.’ 


The next day, they discover the pinnace, in which the muti- 
neers had deserted, a wreck upon the waves ; and there. soon 
follows an appalling spectacle. This passage, though a fine 
one, is weak at its close; and shows the mischief of surplus- 
age in describing a palpable and terrible scene. 


‘ A grim human form was seen, erect, and half exposed, advanc- 
ing in the midst of the broken crest, which was still covering the 
dark declivity to windward with foam. For a moment it stood, 
with the brine dripping from the drenched locks, like some being 
that had issued from*the deep, to turn its frightful features on the 
spectators ; and then the lifeless body of a drowned man drove past 
the launch, which, at the next minute, rose to the summit of the 
wave, to sink into another vale, where no such terrifying object 
floated.’ 


The survivors are discovered, and taken on board the Rover. 
Then follows a sea scene of some mummery, and with some- 
thing too that is legitimate, in which Fid and the black have 
occasion to exhibit themselves in a light that engages the atten- 
tion of the pirate. He orders them before him. 


‘ Then came Fid, followed by the negro, rolling along the deck 
and thumbing his hat with one hand, while the other sought an 
awkward retreat in a part of his vestments. 

‘«* You have done well, my lad; you and your messmate.” 

‘« No messmate, your honor, seeing that he is a nigger,”’ inter- 
rupted Fid.—* The chap messes with the other blacks, but we take 
a pull at the can now and then, in company.” 

‘** Your friend, then, if you prefer that term.” 

‘ss Ay, ay, sir; we are friendly enough at odd times, though a 
breeze often springs up between us. Guinea has a d—d awkward 
fashion of luffing up in his talk; and your honor knows it is n’t 
always comfortable to a white man to be driven to leeward by a 
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black. I tell him it is inconvenient. He is a good enough fellow 
in the main, howsomever, sir; and as he is just an African bred 
and born, I hope you ’ll be good enough to overlook his little fail- 
ings.” 

tei Were I otherwise disposed,” returned the Rover,“ his steadi- 
ness and activity to-day would plead in his favor.” 

‘« Yes, yes, sir, he issomewhat steady, which is more than I can 
always say in my own behalf. Then, as for seamanship, there are 
few men who are his betters; I wish your honor would take the 
trouble to walk forward, and look at the heart he turned in the 
main stay, no later than the last calm; it takes the strain as easy 
as a small sin sits on a rich man’s conscience.” 

‘“ T am satisfied with your description. You call him Guinea?” 

‘* Call him by anything along the coast; for he is no way partic- 
ular, seeing he was never christened, and knows nothing at all of 
the bearings and distances of religion.’’ ’ 


At this stage, the Rover sees fit to let Wilder a little into his 
history ; but it is too vague, to allow us to gather from it suffi- 
cient reason for his abandoning himself to the desperate course 
of life in which we find him. ‘The conversation between the 
freebooter and his female passengers is sometimes well sustain- 
ed; but there is something unnatural in his tone, as long as we 
are not aware, that he is conscious who is before him; and it 
seems quite out of place as well as character, for Gertrude to 
rebuke him, in his own lawless cabin, in the lapguage of the 
Book of Job. During this portion of the time, also, Master Fid 
discloses something of the history of Wilder, that seems to ex- 
cite the peculiar attention of the governess. 

A sail is discovered. Among the opinions gathered upon 
this interesting topic, that of the black is hit off with admirable 
humor. 

_ © “Task you, if the stranger may not be a dozen tons larger or 
smaller than what you have named ?”’ continued the Rover. 

‘« H’em just as massa wish ’em,” returned Scipio. 

‘«*T wish him a thousand, since he will then prove a richer prize.” 

‘«T s’pose he’m quite a t’ousand, sir.” 

‘ « Or a snug ship of three hundred, if lined with gold, might do.” 

‘ «* He look berry like a t’ree hundred.” 

‘« 'T’o me, it seems a brig.” 


T t’ink him brig too, massa.”’ 

‘ « Or, possibly, after all the stranger may prove a schooner, with 
many lofty and light sails.” 

‘«« A schooner often carry a royal,’’ continued the black. 

‘« And you think it questionable, whether it be a sail at all ?” 
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« « H’em sartain nothing but a fly-away.” 

Fid soon interposes. | 

«« What the devil do you take it for, Guinea? a church?” 

t’ink him church,” responded the acquiescent black. 

‘« Lord help the dark-skinned fool! Your honor knows that con- 
science is damnably overlooked in Africa,” ’ &c. 

The Rover’s critique upon his crew is well managed ; though 
somewhat out of season. Among others, the author has at- 
tempted a portrait of the Yankee, we guess, and one quite ex- 
cellent in its way. The display of flags to the stranger sail, is 
in the ‘best style of nautical coquetry. After showing other 
signals, the Rover’s orders are to 


‘ “ Let him see the taunting drapeau blanc.” Wilder obeyed in 
silence. The field of Portugal was hauled to the deck, and the 
white flag of France was given to the air. The ensign had hardly 
fluttered in its elevated position, before a broad, glossy blazonry 
rose, like some enormous bird taking wing, from the deck of the 
stranger, and opened its folds in graceful waves at his gaft. The 
same instant a column of smoke issued from his bows, and had 
sailed backward through his rigging, ere the report of the gun of 
defiance found its way, against the fresh breezes of the trade, to 


the ears of the Dolphin’s crew.’ 

There appear to be other indications of hostility on board the 
ship of the crown. 

‘Hark! ’tisadrum. The stranger is going to his guns.” 

‘The Rover listened a moment, and was able to catch the well 
known beat which calls the people of a vessel of war to quarters.’— 

‘« We will imitate his example, Mr Wilder; let the order be 
given.” 

Battle, however, for the present is avoided. The Rover 
hoists the flag of England, and under it, goes on board the 
‘Dart,’ where he plays on the old commander, discovers that 
Wilder is an officer attached to the vessel, and returns in safety 
and unsuspected to his own ship. ‘There occurs here a good 
opportunity for a display of some moral sense, which is very 
properly made use of ; and though discovered, the Rover offers 
Wilder and his female charge free passage to the King’s ship, 
where the ancient captain is sufficiently edified, in learning that 
he had had the honor of receiving the Red pirate in his very 
cabin. 

Wilder, under the white flag, becomes the bearer of terms 
of capitulation, which are refused, and a sea-fight ensues. 
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What the Rover’s guns did not effect, is finished by a hurri- 
_ cane, and the ‘ Dart’ falls a prize to the freebooter. ‘The death 
of Scipio Africanus unravels the plot, and affords a few passa- 
ges of homely, but natural and inimitable pathos. ‘The chap- 
lain proposes prayer for the dying negro. 


*“T don’t know—I don’t know!” answered Fid, gulping his 
words, and uttering a hem that was still deep and powerful, as in 
the brightest and happiest of his days. ‘ When there is so little 
time given to a poor fellow to speak his mind in, it may be well to 
let him have a chance to do most of the talking. Something may 
come uppermost which he would like to send to his friends in Af- 
rica; in which case, we may as well be looking out for a proper 
messenger. Hah! what is it, boy? You see he is already trying 
to rouse something up out of his ideas.” 

‘«¢ Misser Fid—h’em take a collar,” said the black, struggling for 
utierance. 

*« Ay,ay, Guinea; put your mind at ease on that point, and for 
that matter, on all others. You shall have a grave as deep as the 
sea, and christian burial, boy, if this here parson will stand by his 
work. Any small message you may have for your friends shall be 
logg’d, and put in the way of coming to their ears. You have had 
much foul weather in your time, Guinea, and some squalls have 
whistled about your head, that might have been spared, mayhap, 
had your color been a shade or two lighter. For that matter, it 
may be that I have rode you down a little too close myself, boy, 
when overheated with the conceit of skin; for all which may the 
Lord forgive me, as freely as I hope you will do the same thing!” 

‘The negro made a fruitless effort to rise, endeavoring to grasp 
the hand of the other, saying as he did so— 

‘« Misser Fid beg a pardon of a black man! Masser aloft forget 
h’em all, misser Richard ; he t’ink ’em no more.’ 

*« Tt will be what I call a d—d generous thing if he does,” re- 
turned Richard, whose sorrow, and whose conscience, had stirred 
up his uncouth feelings to an extraordinary degree. ‘‘ There ’s the 
affair of slipping off the wreck of the smuggler has never been 
properly settled atween us neither; and many other small services 
of like nature, for which, d’ ye see, I “Il just thank you, while there 
is opportunity ; for no one can say whether we shall ever be borne 
again on the same ship’s books.” ’ 


Wilder proves to be the child of the governess, who in her 
turn proves to be the widow of De Lacey, a son of the admiral 
of the same name; and, as a proper conclusion of matters on 
deck, the prisoners are released, and the Rover retires. The 
next day he suddenly alters his course of life, disperses his 
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crew, sets fire to and blows up the ‘ Dolphin,’ while himselr, 

and another intimately connected with him, escape in some 

mysterious manner. Twenty years after this time, he lands as 

mysteriously in Newport, is discovered to be a brother of Mrs 

a Lacey, and dies under her roof, and with his kindred about 
im. 

Indistinctness is a fault into which Mr Cooper is apt to fall in 
the closing scenes of his story. This is an unfortunate failing 
at a moment when we naturally require a bold relief of every 
circumstance, and when our regards are concentrating on the 
converging personages of the drama. ll this may arise from 
a very poetical state of feeling, that throws a kind of glare over 
every object; and it no doubt very naturally accompanies the 
peculiar excitement of the finale. But it is to be avoided, as 
there is a chance that the mass of readers are looking forward 
_ to a clear catastrophe, and are not always able, perhaps, to 

sl participate fully in the emotions of the writer. 


- In the delineation of the Rover, again, it occurs to us that 
. there is something objectionable. There is too much poetry 
i about him. It is not, in all respects, the natural character of a 
: man who has so long led a life of peril and depravity, and spent 
: : the better part of his days in the reckless swing of desperation. 
‘a There is, perhaps, too much of the genteel villain, and too little 


i of the Ishmaelite, in his composition. 

Upon the whole, we apprehend the American public has 

more than cause to be satisfied, with this last present from Mr 

| Cooper ; and will look with an interest proportionably increas- 
1 ed to what he shall next send us, from his elegant retreat. 
} What may we not expect from the native genius of the West, 

kindled into new warmth at the altars of Vaucluse ? 


Art. VIII.—The Remains of Natuanie, AppLteton Haven. 
With a Memoir of his Life, by Georce Ticknor. 1827. 
Svo. pp. 351. 


We think the wiser part of the world is growing weary of 
great men; or is at least growing more correct in its estimate 
of greatness. For thousands of years it has paid its willing 
reverence to that class of men, whose whole employment is to 
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injure and oppress the rest; now, it is beginning to require a 
more intellectual superiority. Orators and authors are the he- 
roes of the day; and the same hearty and enthusiastic applause 
follows exploits of the mind, which was once reserved for mili- 
tary success. The conflicts that really decide the destiny of 
nations, are fought in congresses and parliaments ; and the inte- 
rest of the strife is transferred to the fields where their fate is 
actually decided ; as is abundantly proved by the profound sen- 
sation of the whole civilized world, at the death of the late Mr 
Canning ; who, with a public character not so well fitted to in- 
spire enthusiasm as others that have been before him, excited 
an interest immeasurably deeper, and fell more brilliantly in the 
moment of his bloodless victory, than Dundee at Killicrankie, 
or Nelson at Trafalgar. 

We venture to hope that the time will come, when usefulness, 
if it is not the measure of greatness, will at least be sure of the 
applause of men. ‘The world has been singularly inattentive to 
its rights and welfare ; it has invariably misapplied that applause, 
which must be the inspiration and guide of common ambition. 
When it is once known that usefulness will secure its favor, it 
will be like the discovery of a new compass, for guiding a thou- 
sand adventurers to an innocent and enviable fame. Men of 
higher principle, too, will be animated by the conviction that 
the world is on their side. We think, that whether we consider 
the difficulties encountered and sacrifices made, or the spirit and 
energy required to meet them, nothing is more noble and re- 
viving than examples of men, who, with prospects of wealth that 
lead to indolence and talents fitted for display, are yet able, 
through all the misleading opinions of the world and the flatte- 
ries of self-love, to discern that man’s best interest and glory is 
to be serviceable to his fellow-men ; who can devote themselves 


to the great cause of human improvement, not with momentary 


vigor but persevering resolution ; not in its mere attractive parts, 
its pillars and capitals, but in the humbler places where the deep 
foundation is laid; conscious that they may never see the result 
of their labor, and doubting sometimes whether it is not wholly 
vain. Such living sacrifices, we think, are even more illustri- 
ous than the dying self-devotion of martyrs; for it requires 
more strength to sustain the heart in the weary trial of life, than 
in the short agony of death. Milton complained with reason 
that men were so earnest to celebrate their destroyers, that they 
had left ‘ the better fortitude of patience and heroic martyrdom 
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unsung ;” but he was too far before his age for even his mighty 
voice to reach it;—we trust that the stern old prophet has 
found many a heart in our times, to reply to those indignant 
appeals, which found no answering chord in his own. 

We say so much of usefulness, because it was-the prevailing 
trait in Mr Haven’s character. ‘There was no transient excite- 
ment, but a calm and natural elevation in his desire to do good. 
Its freedom from all selfishness was shown in the fact that he 
was willing to make precisely the kind of efforts that were any- 
where required, whether great or trifling, high or low. We 
apprehend that there are many who are ambitious to be useful 
on grand and extensive plans; who leave it a matter of doubt, 
whether they are most interested in the welfare of others, or 
the success of their favorite systems. ‘There are many who will 
consent to make great sacrifices, while they will not descend to 
lower exertions ; who, perhaps, would find that they were influ- 
enced by a secret ambition, an unacknowledged pride. But no 
one can doubt the disinterestedness of him who is ready to do 
everything,—who does not consider the most trifling means of 
happiness beneath him. We are anxious to publish such exam- 
ples, because they show, that private life offers no such limited 
fields of usefulness as most men suppose ; that to look out from 
their windows, as men often do, saying they can do nothing, is 
a confession not of weakness, but unfaithfulness; that there is 
everywhere evil to be prevented and good to be done; that 
there is power, influence, and responsibility resting in the 
humblest hand. Besides, they offer a proof delightful in itself 
and honorable to men, that usefulness will be repaid with grati- 
tude; and who that takes counsel of his heart, would not rather 
his name were written in the book of affectionate remembrance 
than in the broadest page of glory? 

The volume, which the just partiality of Mr Haven’s friends 
has collected, exhibits an uncommon union of talent and piety 
with perfect taste. We have some fears lest it shall be under- 
valued on this account, and like some specimens of classical 
architecture in our country, be too simple to be generally ad- 
mired ; for there is neither audacity nor pretension in his style ; 
and we have been sometimes inclined to think that the public 
taste favored the cavalier and ambitious manner of writing. 
But it is full of good sense, and just and liberal views of human 
character and duty ; the opinions are evidently his own; there 
is no where to be traced a single scar left by the chains of any 
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party. Itis chiefly on account of the fine and generous moral- 
ity which runs through the work, that we wish to present it to 
our readers. To make them acquainted with this, we shall set 
before them the ‘living letter,’ the character of its lamented 
writer. 

We naturally desire to know what causes have conspired to 
form an estimable character ; but we cannot often trace them. 
The mind chooses its destiny for itself; and those who educate 
others, should care not so much to place them in favorable cir- 
cumstances, as to give them those principles which allow but 
little power to external influences. Mr Haven was very fortu- 
nate in his early instruction, both at home and when he was 
placed under the care of Dr Abbot of Exeter, a gentleman 
who enjoys the respect and gratitude of numbers, who have 
been so fortunate as to be the objects of his paternal regard. 
But it is better that we should feel that every one’s character 
depends upon himself, and that no one is ever placed in circum- 
stances so unfortunate, that he has not power within himself to 
control or resist them. Mr Haven passed his life with the com- 
panions of his childhood, and it is a strong testimony in his 
favor, that they respected as much as_they loved him ;—there 
were no youthful follies and vices to be remembered with sor- 
row and shame. It is possible that his weakness of sight, which 
sometimes occasioned extreme suffering, may have had an in- 
fluence upon his character; there is no doubt that such a mis- 
fortune has often been singularly happy in its effect. When the 
sight fails, the mind seems lighted up from within; driven back 
upon its own resources, it finds powers in itself which it never 
was conscious of possessing. We think we have known men of 
ardent imagination, whose minds were disciplined into strength 
and logical precision, while they were shut out from commuion 
with the visible world ;—gaining the habit of profound and pa- 
tient thought, without losing their gracefulness and beauty. We 
have no doubt that his privation was of service to Mr Ha- 
ven’s mind§ we can say more confidently, that by this and all 
his other suffering, his heart was made better and purer. 

We are interested to make his character known, because he 
is an example, more needed in this country than many others, 
of a young man, who came forward into life prepared in every 
respect to sustain a manly part. Either our habits or institu- 
tions are apt to bring young men forward before their characters. 
are formed. Whether their education might not be hastened, 
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we are not prepared to say; but certain it is, that sometimes 
the mechanical preparation is complete, and the moral fitness 
entirely wanting. ‘The sense of responsibility is not enlarged 
by just views of the duties of life; the conscience is not quick 
and active in proportion to the increasing temptations ; and the 
passions, always in advance of the reason, are apt to take the 
mastery of the mind, because if there is leisure to detect the 
moral deficiency, there is not firmness enough to repair it. 
The young recruits of our professions too often seem like the 

outhful soldier, disgusted with the service, or sinking under it. 

he subject of this Memoir was remarkable for this moral pre- 
paration for active life. Long before he entered it, he survey- 
ed the ground on which he was to stand and the duties he 
should be called to do. In consequence he was able to meet 
his obligations well, and at the same time to draw from life the 
best enjoyment it ever affords. He found time to attend to 
every lain, and held such a place in the general affection, as 
talents or amiable dispositions alone could never have entitled 
him to fill. 

Though not an enthusiast in anything, Mr Haven was very 
ardent in the pursuit of his profession—the law. But in his 
character every part kept its just proportion. His delicate taste 
was not suffered to disgust him with the practical details of his 
profession. He knew that there was no real inconsistency be- 
tween professional eminence and literary taste ; the former was 
not an object which he permitted to swallow up every other ; 


~ nor was it necessary for him, as for the Ephesian sorcerers, to 


burn his books of enchantment ;—for, though strictly faithful to 
the interests confided to his care, he kept up his acquaintance 
with classical studies and general literature, without what the 
merest slave of the profession could have called a waste of 
time. He found opportunity to suggest and mature various 
plans of public improvement ;—the moment his mind was at 
liberty, it seemed to turn of itself to the general welfare. His 


biographer speaks of Lord Mansfield as the model fér a lawyer ; 


we think Mr Haven would have been more ambitious to resem- 
ble Sir Matthew Hale, the Angel of the English law. For re- 
ligion, deep, sincere, and fervent, entered into all his pursuits 
and feelings. Jt was not worn as a garment, but was a part of 
himself ; it appeared, because it could not help appearing in his 
words, deeds, and even his manner. But there was nothing 
mechanical in his piety ; he never would put on the livery of 
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any party whatever. This undoubtedly was the cause of the 
universal confidence reposed in him, a confidence which never 
for a moment faltered ; which was never so firm and trusting, 
as at the moment of his death. No one can read without 
emotion the accounts of the feeling produced by that event. 
Many can remember the gloom which hung over our city when 
it was known that Buckminster was no more; and when Galli- 
son died, a friend of Haven, who like him had earned the pub- 
lic affection by his devoted regard for its welfare. Such was 
the sensation which the loss of Mr Haven occasioned in his 
native place. We expect to see the glittering wheels of labor 
standing still, and the sounds of busy life suspended for a time, 
when the mighty are fallen; but to see the same ready and 
willing tribute given to excellence alone, is a proof of correct 
feeling which we are happy to set down. It is not less honor- 
able to those who offer it, than to those to whom it is paid. 

We should not call Mr Haven a man of genius, if we are sure 
that we know the meaning of that much injured name. His 
mind was naturally powerful, and disciplined with great judg- 
ment and care. Jt was rather correct and elegant, than rapid 
and brilliant ; his confidence in its decisions was founded, not 
on his consciousness of native talent, but on his patient and fair 
attention. His perceptions seemed always just; but this may 
be attributed in part to his perfect moral feeling. ‘The boun- 
daries of right and wrong were as distinctly marked in his mind, 
as the limits of the ocean and the shore; he could not have 
passed for a moment from one into the other, without feeling 
that he was in an element not his own. In this respect there 
was nothing shifting or unsettled in his mind ; his feelings of 
moral obligation were like decrees of fate to him; he never 
thought of hesitating to obey them; and they gave such a 
harmony to his powers, such ‘a daily beauty’ to his life, 
such a sabbath stillness to his constant exertion, that every one 
knew he was to be found at any hour in the silent walks of 
duty. He brought the distant results of duty near, and acted 
upon them as if they were matters of the day. This was the 
secret of his cheerfulness ; he viewed life so justly, that he 
looked for his best happiness in an unwearied fidelity to his 
obligations,—a trait of character which implies intellectual pow- 
eS as well as moral principle, strength of mind as well as of 

eart. 
Perhaps this was the reason that he appeared to so much 
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advantage in conversation. He was always elegant and inter- 
esting, though never ambitious of display. But the prevailing 
charm was his fine moral feeling, which, without anything rigid 
about it, was firm and unyielding. It was always active, and 
sprang at once to his lips. Nothing could prevent him from 
bearing witness against acts of meanness, inhumanity, or op- 
pression. He was not, like too many good men, to be dis- 
heartened by a smile, but would declare his moral and reli- 
gious sentiments, without the least regard to the ridicule or 
censure of others. His opinions were always his own, and ex- 
pressed with manly strength ; still he always paid a sacred re- 
gard to the feelings of others ; not with that affected charity 
which so many endeavor to put on, and which evidently costs 
them much effort and self-restraint ; but with the candor inspired 
by the remembrance, that the rights and claims of others were 
precisely the same with his own. His kindness of manner and 
simplicity of language made him very interesting to children ; 
their faces always brightened as he came nigh. In truth their 
happiness was one of his chief concerns, and he did much to 
spread those better views of education, which do not require 
that children shall be flattered and tortured,—which would not 
make them wiser and better sorely against their will, but prefer 
to begin by awakening their interest in the pursuits opened be- 
fore them. In familiar conversation with his friends he had a 
playful humor, which we believe always attends men of supe- 
rior talent; if they do not always use it, they have it within 
their power. 

As a writer, Mr Haven seemed to have little ambition be- 
yond that of being useful. His object was to express just 
thoughts in plain and pleasing language. He never endeavor- 
ed to be original or striking, but he was well known as a writer 
of the highest order. His literary example was beyond all 
praise ; though he had power to gain admiration, he consented 
himself with those humbler efforts whose only reward is the 
good they do. But he could not help exercising a wide and 
happy influence, and he did much in conjunction with others 
to correct certain vicious propensities of the public taste. In 
newspaper writing particularly, a dash of vulgarity will some- 
times pass for graceful ease, and wretched humor be accept- 
ed in place of good sense. It was fortunate that for several 
years, he was able in the capacity of editor of the well known 
‘ Portsmouth Journal,’ to contend with these and other heresies, 
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into which our political writers are apt to fall. It was plain, 
from the interest with which this paper was read, from the 
reputation it added to hisnative state, and from the respect paid 
to his opinions, that he might have labored in a more attractive 
department of letters and secured a wider fame. We are glad 
that he repressed his ambition, if he had any ; for we hardly 
know how aman can render a greater service to society at 
present, than by giving the example of a well conducted public 
print. ‘The influence of the press is so wide and sure, that it 
ought to be dignified and commanding. When it is the readi- 
est, perhaps most powerful way of reaching the public mind, 
and when the respect paid to an editor of a newspaper is ele- 
vated in proportion to his character, we are glad to find that 
our most able men are not obliged to leave this field to the 
savage and desperate slaves of party ; we are glad to find this 
mighty engine sometimes in hands which use it with a feeling 
of responsibility and high-minded principle. ‘The ‘ Portsmouth 
Journal’ was not exclusively devoted to politics, but partly filled 
with literary intelligence and opinions. Some of the essays 
published in this paper, it is well known, carried high authority 
with them, and deserve to be treasured in a more lasting form. 
They were not acceptable to all, but all acknowledge their 
ability. Mr Haven had his own political sentiments, and ex- 
pressed them without the least reserve; but he was almost 
destitute of party feeling ; he was earnest for what he thought 
was right, but he never submitted his opinions to the guidance 
of any party. He probably saw that almost all parties are 
founded on an unworthy principle,—that they are bound to- 
gether by their common hatred to some other,—that no strong 
party is ever formed, without something opposed to it to hate 
and condemn. ‘This is an union in which he could have no 
share. Much goodly nonsense is held forth concerning the 
necessity of parties in a free state; and though parties permit 
no one to form an opinion except it agrees with theirs, and no 
one to express his dissent from theirs, even on the most con- 
scientious conviction; though they brand with apostasy the 
man who, deliberately judging, dares to question any one of 
their decisions ; though they cherish that low-minded jealousy 
which is ever calumniating the wise and good, and oppose ob- 
stacles to every improvement, which it sometimes requires cen- 
turies to overcome,—they are recommended as tending to keep 
up a manly watchfulness, when they only nourish the disease of 
VOL. XXViI.—NO. 60. 21 
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perpetual suspicion. It is perhaps for the same enlightened 
reason, that we find them in every parish, town, and city, and it 
may hereafter be discovered, that no family can prosper with- 
out them. It is well to make the best of them as an evil that 
divides men’s hearts and weakens their hands, but not to pa- 
rade them as a fortunate result of free institutions. The only 
argument we remember to have heard in their favor is, that 
they prevent any party from gaining a dangerous ascendency ; 
this we take to be an acknowledgment that party itself is, after 
all, the real danger ; and we wish that the time might come, 
when the nation shall be no longer agitated without a cause, 
like the sea when the winds are sleeping, but the simple ques- 
tion of right and wrong shall be the only one in every manly 
breast. 

The zeal with which Mr Haven supported an Atheneum 
in his native place, deserves to be publicly known. It was 
a proof of judgment as well as public spirit; for libraries and 
reading-rooms in cities are by no means to be regarded as 
luxuries ; they are absolutely necessary to balance the ‘influ- 
ence of our commercial prosperity, which, like the taste of blood 
to beasts of prey, might otherwise make our communities un- 
feeling, ravenous, and grasping. In some of our cities, Athe- 
neums and libraries are supported with praiseworthy liberal- 
ity ; others have reason to blush when the stranger inquires 
for these institutions. It is no answer, to say that they could 
not unite in their support ; the mere fact that the institutions are 
wanting, and that the public are content without them, decides 
their claim to the character of a cultivated people. Mr Haven 
was fortunate in finding associates in this plan, and also in an- 
other, of more questionable usefulness, unless it is judiciously 
controlled, and the standard of successful exertion set very high ; 
we refer to a debating society, in which he took a deep interest, 
and which he could not have supported, had he not believed 
that it spread a desire of real improvement as well as of dis- 
play. ‘The mere talent of speaking grows wild in this country, 
and it is by no means necessary to multiply the facilities for in- 
dulging it; itis already so general and contagious, as to threaten 
to put a total stop to public business in our national and state 
legislatures. We have been told by a statesman of times past, 
that when Hamilton first made speeches in Congress half an 
hour long, the members left their seats, indignant at so enor- 
mous a perversion of the purpose of a deliberative assembly. 
Such was the taste of that day ; and we have often wondered 
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what could have made that such an object of ambition to states- 
men, which is counted an infirmity in matrons in the last de- 
cline of age. Mr Haven, in the legislature of his own state, 
never recommended this practice by his example. 

Beside these things, he interested himself in the public 
schools, not content to leave them in ignorant hands, nor to 
leave them at the mercy of projectors ; he felt a direct person- 
al responsibility when any act of usefulness was within his pow- 
er; and these claims, though many and pressing, never inter- 
fered with his professional success. ‘The amount of his busi- 
ness was increasing every year; and if there is any surer test 
of merit than this, those whose good opinion was an honor, 
esteemed him sure of a foremost place at the bar. In the fore- 
most rank of the community he certainly stood; and the mag- 
nitude and importance of the place which he filled, was sadly 
shown by the vacancy left at his death. 

It is certain, that one really interested in the welfare of so- 
ciety, will give especial heed to children. He will see some- 
thing to reform in education as in everything else, and, what 
is of some importance, there is less danger of losing his labor. 
These exertions cannot well be lost ; the young mind receives 
the readiest as well as deepest impressions ; and when the form 
is fairly given to it, it grows firmer by exposure. There are 
many instances, in which words carelessly spoken have sunk 
deep into a child’s breast. He in after years has taught. the 
same diligently to his children ; and thus the good impulse, al- 
most unconsciously given, has gone down into the hearts of 
thousands, like forests springing from the seed of some chance- 
sown tree. But nothing requires more judgment or more 
affectionate interest in the pursuit; for it is not the sole object 
to govern and subdue ; neither is weariness of the flesh neces- 
sarily of service to the mind. If the children in our schools 
must be as Virgil describes them in another existence, infan- 
tiumque anime flentes in limine primo, the teacher may boast that 
he has ‘ done his duty by their parents,’ but the object of educa- 
tion is unanswered. 

This is still more true of sunday schools. Many parents in 
our cities give their children no religious instruction. ‘They 
send them from the shore, and expect them to drift to the des- 
tined harbor. Others are so solicitous to have their children 
taught, that they often give them a distaste for religion that 
lasts throughout their lives. Mr Haven saw that in his native 
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place, there were mafy parents of both descriptions, and on 
this account he was induced to form a sunday school in his 
own religious society ; not so much to teach religion, as to pre- 
pare the children to receive religious impressions, to awaken 
their curiosity and attention, to help them in their inquiries, and 
to teach them what they were unable to learn of themselves. 
We are happy to observe the manner in which his accomplish- 
ed biographer speaks of these humble labors, and we fully be- 
lieve that the result was such as he describes, that Mr Haven 
exerted an influence, great as it was beneficial, on the commu- 
nity in which he lived, and that many, who still rejoice in the 
light which he afforded them, treasure his memory with a feel- 
ing which no time can wear away. He deserved to be thus 
remembered; for it is no common thing for men to forget 
their literary eminence and give up their social pleasure, even 
for their own children. ‘There are few to whom the sacrifice 
would have been so great as it was to him; for the Sabbath 
was not a lost day in his calendar ; it was a time of which he 
valued every hour. 

It may not be out of place, to say that it was religion which 
kept his mind in this active and useful exertion ; religion, of 
the most pure and generous kind ; religion, little interested in 
forms or parties, and appearing only in his never-failing devo- 
tion to men and his sacrifice of himself to God. It made him 
an example of disinterested fidelity in that high profession, 
which protects the poor in his earnings as well as the rich in 
his wealth. It gave elevation to his intellectual ardor, and 
made his moral as delicate as his literary taste ; it led him to 
the lanes of poverty and affliction when even the Samaritan had 
passed by ; and now, we doubt not, it has given him another 
and nobler existence. But he has another existence yet, in the 
hearts of men; he is useful by his example, now that he has 

erished from the living ; for he has finely illustrated his own 
admirable maxim, ‘ Ob! there is nothing in life worth pursuit 
but personal improvement; there is nothing in life can give 
happiness but personal virtue.’ 

This book opens with a ‘ Memoir,’ written, we believe, by a 
personal friend of Mr Haven. It is such as might be expected 
from the well known character of the writer; possibly it is 
rather more guarded than was necessary in respect of praise. 
It is rather fashionable to condemn eulogy ; but such memori- 
als are meant to praise, and it is idle to find fault with them for 
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doing what they are designed for. If it be said that they may 
give too partial an impression, we think there is little danger 
that men will receive too partial impressions in general either 
of the living or the dead. We know of no faults in Mr Haven’s 
character that deserve to be remembered ; and great injustice 
would have been done if any were published with affected can- 
dor, to impair the brightness of his example. We do not sa 
this in reference to the ‘ Memoir’ before us ; it is such a portrait 
as his friends delight to recognise, such as all wish to resem- 
ble, and yet such as his worst enemy could not help allowing 
to be just. 

The volume contains two orations, one delivered at the Cen- 
tennial celebration in New Hampshire, the other before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Dartmouth College. We well 
remember the pleasure given by the former to a large and in- 
tellectual audience ; and this suggests tous that almost every part 
of this book will be read at the greatest disadvantage, because 
almost all the essays were occasional and the interest of the 
times has passed away. ‘The situation and the opinions of the 
world are so changed in ten years, that now a child knows 
what it then required a powerful mind to discover through the 
confusion of that day. Keeping this in view, we shall know 
how to value his estimate of Napoleon’s character, and the 
sketch of Cromwell, another remarkable man, whose historical 
character perhaps cannot yet be painted by an impartial hand. 
The extracts from the ‘ Portsmouth Journal’ on the ‘ Balance of 
Trade,’ and similar subjects, are well known to many of our 
readers 3 we will therefore give a specimen of his Christian 
philosophical reflection. 

‘There is in the history of Jesus Christ something peculiarly 
captivating to the minds of children. He is presented to them in 
a form which they can apprehend. He is not, like the Supreme 
Being, something vast and incomprehensible, filling all space and 
supporting all existence, without being seen or heard or under- 
stood. When they are instructed in the being and attributes of 
God, they can bring to their imagination no visible point in which 
they can centre the rays of his glory. ‘The mind is overwhelmed 
and lost, when it attempts to grasp what is infinite and eternal. 
But Jesus Christ appeared on earth as one of our own race. He 
partook of our nature, and when we think of him, we can bring to 
our minds his person, his deportment, his words, and all the cir- 
cumstances of his life. This is peculiarly valuable in the instruc- 
tion of children. Jesus Christ, while on earth, passed through all 
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the stages of human existence from infancy to manhood. He can 
therefore, command our sympathies in every period of our own 


t lives. There is scarcely a social or relative duty, scarcely an act 
4 ; or suffering in the countless variety of human scenes, in which we 
ie cannot derive instruction and support from his example. The his- 

: 1 tory of Jesus Christ should therefore be engraven on the minds of 
Ba children ; they should be made acquainted with its minutest details. 

i No opportunity should be lost of associating it with something 

5 that they already know or feel. The chords of religious emotion 
oe should be so multiplied, that, strike where you will in after life, 
ii some string shall be touched that shall vibrate to him.’ pp. 202-203. 

' The specimens of Mr Haven’s poetry deserve notice, not so 


’ much on account of its originality, as the beautiful tone of its 
y feeling. ‘The world, just come toa sense of its own importance, 
: is too busy to attend to poetry, and there are certainly things 
i i more important; but the sweet and thoughtful views of nature, 

the lonely musings of a poetical imagination, are required to re- 
6 lieve this perpetual and often needless bustle ; and a cultivated 
Ht mind will neither despise, nor be wholly without them. The 
lines on Autumn, are the most poetical. 


‘I love the dews of night, 
I love the howling wind, 
I love to hear the tempest sweep 
O’er the billows of the deep! 
For nature’s saddest scenes delight 
The melancholy mind. 


Autumn ! I love thy bower 

With faded garlands drest ; 
How sweet, alone to linger there 
When tempests ride the midnight air, 
To snatch from mirth a fleeting hour, 

The sabbath of the breast. 


Autumn! I love thee well ; 
_ Though bleak thy breezes blow. 
I love to see the vapors rise, 
And clouds roll wildly round the skies, 
Where from the plain the mountains swell 
And foaming torrents flow. 


Autumn! thy fading flowers 
Droop but to bloom again; . 
So man, though doomed to grief awhile, 
To hang on fortune’s fickle smile, 
Shall glow in heaven with nobler powers, 
Nor sigh for peace in vain.’ p. 257. 
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Art. IX.—Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the 
Circuit Court of the United States, for the Second Circuit, 
comprising the Districts of New-York, Connecticut, and 
Vermont. By Exssau Paine, Jun., Counsellor at Law. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 718. New York, 1827. 


In the course of the following article we intend to speak at 
some length on the importance of promptly reporting adjudi- 
cated cases, particularly those settled in the United States 
courts ; of the nature and necessity of the common law, and 
the only sure means of improving it ; of the impossibility of 
codifying it completely in any of our free legislative assem- 
blies, and the utter inutility of such a measure, even were it 
easily practicable. At the close of the piece we shall make 
a few remarks on the volume before us, and on the char- 
acter of the eminent judges, whose adjudications compose 
it. We have chosen to lay out our ground thus distinctly be- 
fore our readers, in order that they may know perfectly well 
what to depend upon, before they begin. ‘l’omany of them, no 
doubt far the greater portion of our theme will be uninteresting, 
although we ourselves think it of the highest importance. Hith- 
erto we have thought it so much so, that in order to give free 
play to an inquiry into the merits of the common law, we have 
admitted into our journal articles upon the subject from the oppo- 
site parties in the controversy, and therefore, as it would at first 
sight appear, wholly irreconcilable with each other. It is of 
great consequence, we say, that the leading questions in this dis- 
pute should by this time be definitively settled. Ifthe common 
law be of the vicious character, of which some have represented 
it to be, it should as soon as possible be removed, closely inter- 
woven as it is, with all our political institutions. If, on the con- 
trary, it be an excellent system in itself and admirably suited 
to our growing wants and changing circumstances, we ought 
to feel assured of it, that we may live contented under its ad- 
ministration, and do all in our power to give it security and im- 
provement. ‘This is the state of the case, as it appears to us at 
present. Measures are proposed for the removal of an evil, 
which does not exist ; if it do exist, itis unavoidable ; if it be 
not unavoidable, still the measures proposed never will remove 
it ; and even if they could remove it, when promptly and effi- 
ciently carried into execution, in this country at least we venture 
to say they are wholly impracticable. j 
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Since we last published an article upon this subject, we have 
the opinion of one of those venerable sages of the profession, 
who, uniting the noblest talents and the most extensive learn- 
ing, with the greatest experience, both at the bar and upon the 
bench of one of the highest courts of judicature in our country, 
cannot be regarded with too much respect. We should be 
almost willing to cite such an one, as conclusive authority upon 
a question, which he is so perfectly competent to settle. Our 
readers understand us, of course, as alluding to the profound 
and eloquent Commentator on American Law. We will lay 
his opinion before them. 

‘In its improved condition in England, and especially in its im- 
proved and varied condition in this country, under the benign in- 
fluence of an expanded commerce, of enlightened justice, of re- 
publican principles, and of sound philosophy, the common law has 
become a code of matured ethics, and enlarged civil wisdom, ad- 
mirably adapted to promote and secure the freedom and happiness 
of social life. It has proved to be a system replete with vigorous 
and healthy principles, eminently conducive to the growth of civil 
liberty.’—Kent’s Commentaries, vol. I. pp. 321, 322. 

‘A great proportion of the rules and maxims which constitute 
the immense code of the common law, grew into use by gradual 
adoption, and received, from time to time, the sanction of the 
courts of justice, without any legislative act or interference. It 
was the application of the dictates of natural justice, and of culti- 
vated reason, to particular cases. In the just language of Sir 
Matthew Hale, the common law of England is “ not the product 
of the wisdom of some one man, or society of men, in any one 
age ; but of the wisdom, counsel, experience, and observation, of 
many ages of wise and observing men.” And his further remarks 
on this subject would be well worthy the consideration of those bold 
projectors, who can think of striking off a perfect code of law at 
a single essay. —Ibid. pp. 439, 440. 

In all ages and nations there must be common law, or leges 
non scripte. And in exact proportion, too, as those are ad- 

vanced in civilization and refinement, do these become numer- 
ous, extensive, and intricate. It was so among the Greeks. It 
was so also among the Romans.* We know how it is in Eng- 


* ¢Constat autem jus nostrum, quo utimur, aut scripto, aut sine scrip- 
to; ut apud Greecos, ray of wiv of Inst. lib. I, 
tit. 2,§ 3. ‘Sine scripto jus venit, quod usus approbavit ; nam diutur- 
ni mores, consensu utentium comprobati, legem imitantur.’ Ibid. § 9. 
‘ Et non ineleganter in duas species jus civile distributum esse videtur.’ 
Ibid. § 10. Aristotle also makes precisely the same distinction. 
Rhet. lib. 1, cap. 10, Rhet. ad Alex. cap. 1. 
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land. It is more or less so in fact, all over the civilized world. 
It is the case even in France, and is rapidly becoming more so, as 
we understand, and as every rational man might have fairly ex- 
pected, under the admirably digested code of Napoleon.*__ It is 
so, in short, from the uncompromising nature of things. It lies 
not in human foresight to anticipate even the various classes of 
cases that may arise. What legislature, for example, could have 
previously provided for the great questions that have presented 
themselves under policies of insurance, or bills of exchange, or 
promissory notes, or the admissibility of evidence, or the ta- 
king of testimony, or in short under any branch or department 
of law ? for to attempt to enumerate them is to limit ourselves, 
and to confess that they may be enumerated, when they are in 
fact innumerable. New and unimagined cases will for ever 
come up, for which no legislative provision could have been 
made. What then is to be done? ‘There cannot be a great 
and grievous wrong, without a violation of law. ‘The ques- 
tions therefore cannot be laid aside ; and by what laws must 
they be settled? By the leges non scripte, by analogies 
drawn from previously adjudicated cases, by well estab- 
lished usages and customs, existing among intelligent and ex- 
perienced people, and arising from, and therefore adapted to 
their wants, and to circumstances in which they have been 
placed, and finally ratified by the sanction of the courts of ju- 
dicature. It is this in fact which forms the first and perhaps 
the only true foundation of the common law. And without 
the liberty of judicially resorting to it, we should be in a state 
infinitely worse than despotism ; a state where there are innu- 
merable and continually multiplying violations of right, for 
which, however, there can be neither redress nor remedy. 

_ We may hold it therefore for an incontrovertible truth, that 
there must be a common or unwritten law in every civilized 
state. If it be an evil, it is a necessary evil. No human in- 
genuity can prevent it. The only question then remaining is, 
how we can ensure to it correct principles, and give it all the 
accuracy of which it is susceptible And we shall give our 
‘reasons, in the course of this article, for believing that this can 


* Still this code, with all its excellencies, has many defects. It pro- 
vides no legal remedies. It says nothing of the various forms of ac- 
tion ; of pleas or pleadings ; of the law of evidence, or of the testi- 
mony of witnesses, &c. And it is from some of these sources, that 
the greatest embarrassments have arisen in settling our common law. 
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only be done by publishing promptly and faithfully able re- 
ports of important decisions, and by applying to the legisla- 
ture for aid when the evil is of a nature to require correction. 

There seems to be something contradictory in the arguments, 
as they are usually urged, against the character of the common 
law. By one, the judge is called a legislator, moulding his 
decisions to suit his own notions of equity and right. By 
another, he is thought to be so absolutely bound down to prece- 
dent and authority, that he dares not depart from them, however 
unreasonable they may appear to him to be. ‘To our appre- 
hension neither of these statements is in any degree correct. 
In fact, they neutralize each other. 

The legislator is free. No decree from a higher authority, 
except it be the letter and the spirit of the Constitution, has 
any restrictive force over his measures. Far different from 
this, however, with the judge upon the bench. In the capacity of 
legislator, he has authority to act only so far as is necessary in 
order to carry some law into execution, and then he is with- 
in the narrowest limits, and strictly and ably watched. In 
clearly settled cases, he is indeed bound to acquiesce ; not 
because they were arbitrarily or peremptorily decreed, but be- 
cause, as has been often observed, the points of the question in 
controversy were thoroughly examined by the keenest minds 
in competition with each other ; and then deliberately pro- 
nounced to be law by cool and impartial judges ; and because 
the principles of justice, which regulate the rights of one man, 


ought not to be refused to another. When the original cases 


were evidently not well examined in the outset, they may be 
reéxamined, and overruled, and set aside ; and this is the 
condition, which is always annexed to them in practice. But 
when they were so examined, there is every reason for giving 
them the obligatory force of law. We should feel the greatest 
insecurity of property and of rights, were it otherwise; to say 
nothing of the time and labor uselessly spent in searching for 
what had already been well ascertained. 

It would be with us no ground of fear, were our judiciaries 
actually invested with legislative powers, far more extensive 
than any that they have been accused of arrogating to them- 
selves. Judges, sharply and unremittingly watched from eve- 
ry side of the question in controversy, by the shrewdest and 
most intelligent men in the community, whom education and 
the warmest feelings of pride, ambition, self-interest, and rivalry 
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of excelling in the discharge of their professional duties, com- 
bine to make acute in the detection of errors, and bold and ac- 
tive in publicly exposing them, will not venture, intentionally, 
to go very far astray from the plain principles of rectitude. 
They are as strongly protected, too, from unintentional wrongs. 
It is from the same well guarded and unexceptionable sources, 
that they are compelled to receive all possible light and instruc- 
tion. In such a body of men, and thus situated, we should 
not be afraid to repose absolute legislative power, so far, at 
least, as is necessary to regulate the common transactions be- 
tween man and man. And when we see the time and money 
which are now miserably wasted by many of our legislatures in 
making bad laws, to say nothing of the faction and the views 
of self-interest which reign in them, and the poor principles of 
qualification on which some of their members are elected, we 
almost wish that it were so. It is perhaps the ultima Thule in 
the career of political improvement. 

In general, however, we believe that the writers against the 
common law have now given up what was formerly the most 
important point in the controversy. ‘They concede that it con- 
tains some of the most admirable principles in any system or 
code; and the object seems to be merely to select these, and 
purify them from the dross, with which they say they are min- 
gled, and then give them the sanction of some direct act from 
the legislature. These arguments appear to be directed against 
a few of its slight errors, and, in the formal part of it, against 
some prevailing absurdities, which its warmest admirers are now 
willing to allow to be such. ‘They are errors; they are absur- 
dities. ‘They have brought the whole system into disrepute among 
the truest, and in some instances the most enlightened friends of 
equity and right; and although not materially, in the end, af- 
fecting the prompt and efficient administration of justice, they 
may be, and no doubt in some cases ought to be corrected. _ It is 
not the business of the judiciary, however, to undertake this. 
With all their legislative powers, which are so much complained 
of, and how much soever themselves may desire the reformation, 
they will not, they dare not attempt it. The legislatures of 
every state in the union come together once or twice in a year, 
with this as one of the principal objects of their convening ; and 
when the evil is so great as to cry aloud for a remedy, there is 
no doubt that an adequate one may be applied. Let us havea 
care, however, lest we undermine and make the whole venerable 
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fabric tremble, merely for the purpose of removing some of the 
unimportant outworks, which time and a change of circumstan- 
ces may have rendered awkward and uncouth. 

The only question, indeed, now actually at issue between the 
writers upon this subject, we believe to be this. Is it expedient 
for us to undertake to analyze the whole of the common law, 
select the most valuable of its principles, digest them, arrange 
them, embody them into a code, give them the sanction of some 
direct legislative act, and by the same act declare all the residue 
to be void or of no legal validity? We say we understand this 
to embrace the only important points of inquiry still unsettled 
among the parties in this controversy; and for ourselves, we 
confess we have no confidence in the practicability of the pro- 

sed measure, even were it ever so desirable. ‘The business 
of fully codifying all the existing laws, we believe, never could 
be accomplished by one of our free legislatures. We feel 
almost assured of this, in fact, by actual observation. How 
slowly and how unwillingly do they alter any of the material 
principles of judicial proceeding, even when this is strongly 
recommended to them, and by the most enlightened men. At 
every period of their coming together, propositions for this 
end are continually brought before them, which they as con- 
tinually reject. ‘The old Norman barons used to say, when 
in parliament assembled, Volumus leges Anglie mutare. And 
it is still the practical maxim of our free legislative bodies. 
Suppose, then, they were called upon to go over the whole 
ground, investigate the complicated details of this most intricate 
and extensive and rapidly growing of all the sciences, take up 
title after title, rule after rule, principle after principle, examine 
them and the reasons on which they are founded, and the 
various modes by which they are to be carried into execution, 
and their influence on the general administration of justice in 
the community,—we know not when they would find the end of 
it. And allthis they must sooner or later perform ; for although 
the business of analyzing and codifying may at first be entrusted 
to a few enlightened men, the task of revising and correcting, 
as well as enacting into law, must be done by the legislatures 
themselves; or they delegate the highest trust committed ‘to 
them to subordinate agents, without themselves seeing to its 
faithful execution. At least, under this impression they uni- 
formly act. ‘T'hey think it their duty to place implicit confidence 
innoone. We can imagine the innumerable alterations, amend- 
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ments, and substitutions, which almost every member thinks 
himself capable of introducing, and bound, perhaps, to insist 
upon ; and it needs but little experience to convince us of the 
wearing delays and disaffections that must arise from this mode 
of proceeding. We venture to say, in short, that the under- 
taking never could be satisfactorily accomplished by our free 
legislative assemblies We know thai it was never so attempt- 
ed. 

It is not in lands of liberty and equal rights that the busi- 
ness of codifying flourishes. It is commonly the work of 
despots. A single imperial voice, commanding unqualified 
instant submission throughout the community, has hitherto or- 
dered, directed, and enforced it in practice. In this manner 
only can it be promptly, harmoniously, and efficiently done ; 
and although the laws which were thus framed are of a very 
admirable character, and still call forth the highest commenda- 
tions of the wise, it is not because the people were free for 
whom they were designed, but because they were not free, and 
had neither the power nor the presumption to attempt to alter 
those, that were imposed upon them by the sovereign authority ; 
which, however, fortunately for them, had the wisdom to select 
and employ the most enlightened counsel in the work. If our 
political institutions had prevailed among them, they would not 
have had, they would not have needed, the statutory codes. 
The evils which called forth these important remedies, are of a 
kind of which we, in this country, can form no adequate con- 
ception ; and yet they ought to be taken into the estimate, when 
we speak of the necessity or the utility of their so much lauded 
legal system. 

Justinian was the sole legislator of the whole Roman empire. 
The first principle of his code was, Quod principi placuit, legis 
habet vigorem. For four centuries before him, in fact, such 
had been the constant and undisputed right of those clothed 
with the imperial power. ‘The will of a single man, of a child, 
perhaps, as has been justly said, was allowed to prevail over the 
wisdom of ages, and the inclinations of millions ; and few insti- 
tutions, either human or divine, were permitted to stand on their 
old foundations. Yet during this very period, were enacted by 
those various single-handed legislators, the perpetual edict of 
Hadrian, the Gregorian, the Hermogenian, and the Theodosian 
Codes; the Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes of Justinian ; 
immense and admirably digested systems of laws, of which those 
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now remaining have nothing like a rival among the similar jurid- 
ical efforts of modern times, aided as these have been by lights 
borrowed from those. The evils existing then, as we have said, 

were of a nature to make such a remedy indispensably neces- 
sary. The constitutions of the emperors were often irreconcil- 
able, and sometimes contradictory. ‘The ordinances, edicts, 
responses, rescripts, novels, and we know not what other classi- 
fications of laws, were inconsistent with each other, and no in- 
genuity could harmonize them. Many parts had never any 
force in practice ; many had become obsolete ; and the whole 
body of those actually in operation was full of obscurity and 
wholly destitute of order. ‘In the space of ten centuries,’ 
says Gibbon, ‘ the infinite variety of laws and legal opinions had 
filled many thousand volumes, which no fortune could purchase, 
and no capacity could digest. Books could not easily be found, 

and the judges, poor in the midst of riches, were reduced to the 
exercise of their illiterate discretion.’ 

These are the evils which the statutory digests of Justinian 
were originally designed to remove. <A few of a similar char- 
acter, and others of a totally different one, existed in France ; 
and nearly the same imperial legislative power, though remotely 
and indirectly applied, was necessary to carry the code of 
Napoleon into execution. ‘That beautiful country had been 
long divided into very many provinces or departments, in which 
various opposite regulations of law prevailed. In one, for ex- 
ample, the inheritance of personal property (succession mobi- 
liére) went on principles of descent different from those in 
another. In one, it would go to the father ; 5 in another, to the 
uncle ; in a third, to the husband or wife, in preference to the 
other two. This was a very fruitful source of artifice and strife. 
The parent, or curator, or tutor, sometimes removed, with the 
ward under his protection, to a distant part of the realm, merely 
for the purpose of giving his own family a better chance in the 
inheritance. It was in order to remedy difficulties similar to 
these, and make the law consistent and uniform all over France, 
that the code of which we are speaking was chicfly designed ; 
and we believe that this is the only great practical benefit which 
has hitherto been derived from it. For the reasonings in support 
of its principles contain little that is new, and the principles 
themselves are almost all borrowed from the civil law, which 
was in the main the common law of France before the revolu- 
tion, and, if we are not mistaken, it continues to be so now. 
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But in our own country we have no such evils to remedy, and 
no such legislative power therefore is necessary for their removal. 
We have said, that we do not believe in the practicability of 
codifying here, even were it ever so expedient ; and we now say 
that we do not believe in the expediency or necessity of it, even 
were it ever so easily practicable. ‘The good principles of the 
common law will have their full force and ascendency in our 
courts of judicature, without their being especially directed to it 
by the authority of the legislatures, in consequence of a code 
which they have seen fit to sanction. And we have a plain 
way of removing the bad ones, when they are proved to be such, 
and the evil calls distinctly for a remedy. 

The sole avowed object of codifying is to give certainty and 
simplicity and consistency to the law. But we know that it 
can never in this way be accomplished, even with the greatest 
power, genius, and facilities, for carrying it into effect. ‘The 
various and growing wants and occasions of the law, no human 
prescience can anticipate. We can approach the nearest to 
that highly desirable end, which codifiers so earnestly seek for 
in vain, by publishing promptly and regularly faithful reports of 
fully investigated cases. Submit them fairly to public examina- 
tion, and the false principles will soon be laid aside, and the 
truly valuable ones have the full force of law without the sanc- 
tion of a code. It is impossible for us to over-estimate (we 
cannot repeat it too often) the importance of doing this. A re- 
markable proof of the absolute necessity of it, occurred to us 
on reading the volume now on our table. It was under a case, 
too, arising on the promulgation of laws. We do not know that 
we can do better than bring it before our readers, partly for the 
purpose of supporting what we have stated, and partly as a 
slight sample of the interesting character of the Reports, here 
presented to us by Mr Paine. For we think we can see 
in this, and the other written opinions of Judge Livingston, the 
pen of a fine scholar and man of taste, and the marks of a bold 
and elevated, though sometimes erring mind. ‘The facts in the 
case alluded to are briefly these. 

The act laying an embargo on the ports of the United States, 
was passed on December 22, 1807. On the ninth of the fol- 
lowing January, the supplemental act received the signature of 
the president. A vessel sailed from the port of St Mary’s, in 
Georgia, on the fifteenth of the same month, and was afterwards 
seized by a collector for a violation of the law. ‘The official 
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intelligence of these acts did not reach St Mary’s until the even- 
ing of the fifteenth, and was not publicly announced until the 
next day, although various rumors about them had been in cir- 
culation for some time before. ‘The only question was, whether 
there was such a promulgation of the laws as to give them the 
force of a statute, and thus work the condemnation of the vessel. 
Judge Livingston decided that there was not. ‘The vessel was 
accordingly restored. ‘The following are some of his remarks. 


‘ But. whether a law thus worded be in force throughout the 
United States on the day of its passage, or not until after a reason- 
able time for promulgation of it in the different parts of the union, 
is a question purely of judicial cognizance, and may be decided 
without interfering with any other department of government ; and 
this again resolves itself into the simple question, whether in a case 
like this any promulgation is necessary. 

‘A more abject state of slavery cannot easily be conceived, than 
that the legislature should have the power of passing laws inflicting 
the highest penalties, without taking any measure to make them 
known to those whose property or lives may be affected by them. 
It is not only necessary, therefore, in a country governed by laws, 
that they be passed by the supreme or legislative power, but that 
they be notified to the people who are expected to obey them. The 
manner in whichthisis done may vary ; but whatever mode is adopt- 
ed, it should be such as to afford a reasonable opportunity to every 
person who is to be affected by them, of being as early as possible 
acquainted with them. ‘‘ Whatever way is made use of, it is in- 
cumbent on the promulgators,” says the learned commentor on the 
laws of England, “to do it in the most public and perspicuous 
manner.” ‘The court will not stop to inquire in what manner the 
laws of congress, relating to different subjects, should be promul- 
gated, or whether a mere deposite of them in the proper office, after 
a reasonable lapse of time, would not amount to a sufficient notifi- 
cation. But as it regards laws of trade, which is the case before it, 
rendering penal acts, although sanctioned by former laws, and done 
in concurrence and with the consent of its own officers, the court 
thinks it cannot greatly err in saying, that such laws should begin 
to operate in the different districts only from the times they are 
respectively received, from the proper department, by the collector 
of the customs, unless notice of them be brought home in some 
other way to the person charged with their violation. A proposition 
so reasonable, and so consonant to those principles of justice and 
humanity which are unchangeable, requires only to be stated to 
receive our universal assent. ‘That a law which passes at Wash- 
ington should subject to forfeiture every vessel which sailed from 
the United States on the very day of its passage, or the day after, 
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however remote the port of departure, and after a regular clearance 
by the authorized agent of government, is a doctrine leading to 
such unjust and tyrannical consequences, that nothing but a course 
of decisions, whose meaning admitted of no doubt, could induce 
this court to sanction it. There may be a difference in name, but 
there is none in reality, between an ex post facto law, which Con- 
gress cannot pass, and one whose operation is to be so universal and 
instantaneous. ‘I'he position that the law intends every person to 
have notice of what is done in parliament, as soon as it is concluded, 
because the whole realm is there represented, is too quaint to re- 
quire refutation. Indeed, the same learned writer, who would very 
gravely persuade us that a merchant in Boston, at the distance of 
five hundred miles, must know every law of Congress the moment 
it is passed, merely because he may have had a voice in the choice 
of a few representatives, who may all have voted against it, as if not 
satisfied with his own reasoning, and feeling, no doubt, the propri- 
ety of affording to the subject some other and better means of infor- 
mation, tells us, that he had found upon examination, that not long 
after the art of printing had found its way into England, which was 
between three and four hundred years ago, the practice had been 
to publish acts of parliament in the counties, to the end “that the 
subjects might have express notice thereof, and not be overtaken by 
an intendment in law.”’ 26—2s. 


Yet on the same statutes, under exactly the same ma- 
terial facts, and with some circumstances even more favorable 
to the ship-owners, Judge Story has decided the other way. 


‘Since the adoption of the constitution of the United States, 
which prohibits the passing of ex post facto laws, it seems to be 
considered, that statutes take effect immediately from the time of 
their date or passage, and not before ; in the same manner as they 
now do in England. But we shall hardly find a case, in which the 
promulgation of them has been held necessary, to give them opera- 
tion. So early as the 39 Edw. LIT, this precise objection was 
taken; and Sir Robert Thorpe, then Chief Justice, answered, 
‘although proclamation be not made in the county, every one is 
bound to take notice of that which is done in parliament ; for as 
soon as the parliament hath concluded anything, the law intends 
that every person hath notice thereof, for the parliament repre- 
sents the body of the whole realm, and therefore it is not requisite 
that any proclamation be made, seeing the statute took effect before. 
The same point is recognised as law in Com. Dig. Parliament, 
(C. 23,) and Hale on Parliament, 36, and in Bacon’s Abr. Stat. A. 
It seems, therefore, a settled doctrine, that a statute takes effect 
from the time of its passage, and needs no promulgation to give it 
operation. 

VOL. XxVII.— No. 60. 23 
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‘ Against principles thus solemnly adjudged, I cannot find a sin- 
gle opposing authority.’ 1 Gallison’s Reports, p. 66. The Brig 
Ann. 

The opponents of the common law would undoubtedly cite 
these as admirable cases in support of their arguments against 
it. But the difficulty is, we repeat it, such variances cannot be 
prevented. New and unimagined questions are for ever arising. 
While we are codifying one body of principles, which are settled 
to be law by our courts of judicature, and have passed into the 
books of digested law, and which therefore did not need codify- 
ing, others, unprovided for, are brought before the court at every 
hour of its session. ‘The remedy comes too late. It is here 
where the celebrated framers of codes are under the most 
egregious mistake. They think they have made everything 
clear and simple, and provided for all possible contingen- 
cies, which can arise in the various applications of the law. 
Justinian believed this of his system. It was not to be imagin- 
ed, he thought, that anything could be wanting in his immense 
body of laws, when he first enacted and promulgated them to 
the Roman people. All the embarrassments and mischiefs, 
necessarily arising from the various and doubtful significations of 
words, were ascribed by him to the chicanery of lawyers; and 
he denounced the punishment for forgery against those ‘ rash 
civilians,’ who should dare to interpret his will. Yet Justinian 
very soon saw fit to change his mind. The historian Procopi- 
us tells us, according to Gibbon, that on each and every day 
during his long reign, he introduced and promulgated some 
legal innovation. Napoleon was in a similar error, and as 
speedily renounced it. ‘TI at first fancied,’ said he to Las Casas, 
‘that it would be possible to reduce all laws to clear, simple, 
geometrical propositions, so that every man who could read and 
connect two ideas together, would be able to decide for him- 
self; but I became convinced, almost immediately after, that 
this idea was absurd.’ ‘The truth is, we cannot foresee the 
growing want of legal remedies; and some common or unwrit- 
ten law is therefore in every state unavoidable. We once had 
occasion to illustrate this by the numerous litigated questions 
which have arisen under the statute of Frauds, a statute pen- 
ned by the ablest judges and civilians that England ever pro- 
duced. 

In the foregoing remarks, when we have spoken in praise of 
the common law, we have referred not to the pure, unmingled 
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common law, where there is no statutory provision to guide or 
control it. ‘There are comparatively few decisions of this char- 


acter in our modern books of reports. ‘The common law in- . 


deed naturally grows, and becomes more extensive as we ad- 
vance. It accompanies us at every step of our progress in the 
reading of statutes, decrees, and decisions, which lie nominally 
beyond its reach. For the principles of interpretation and 
practice are borrowed from it in every branch and department 
of jurisprudence ; and scarcely a question of litigated right can 
arise in any of our courts of justice, without in some way cal- 
ling for its aid, or receiving aa it light. So that the more 
other laws multiply, the more the common law also advances. 
As the sole means of improving it, we insist on able reports of 
well investigated cases; and we mean to make our remark 
particularly applicable to those of the Circuit Courts of the Unit- 
ed States, because those are now very much neglected. 

And yet there is much complaint of the great number and of 
the rapid multiplication of law reports. ‘The gentleman of the 
bar is now under the necessity of enlarging his library and ex- 
tending his researches far and wide, for the purpose of seeing 
all that has been decided or said by eminent jurists on the va- 
rious questions submitted to him in the course of his practice. 
But can this be to any one a fair ground of complaint? Is it 


- not, on the contrary, to be regarded with feelings of unmingled 


satisfaction? Does it not indicate clearly the increasing de- 
mand, and the more general diffusion of intelligence, on a sub- 
ject, of all others the most important to the peace and good order 
of society? The publication of such reports is the promulga- 
tion of the laws. ‘They are promulgated, too, with the princi- 
ples on which they are founded. In no other way is it possible 
to make them generally known; and as they arise out of the 
actual demands for justice, they are likely to be peculiarly well 
suited to the existing wants and condition of society. 

We consider the prompt and full publication of law reports, 
to be, for a variety of other reasons than those we have men- 
tioned, highly beneficial. Of the importance of it to our 
personal rights we cannot form too great an estimate. It se- 
cures the judiciary, by every possible motive, to the faithful 
administration of justice. What wrongs from this source may 
we not look for, in a community where the decrees of the 
courts of judicature are suppressed and kept from public view ? 
Judges, who act under the impression that such is to be the 
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fate of their decisions, although they feel the sense of duty in 
all its purity, yet want the consciousness of being narrowly and 
extensively observed, which is a powerful incentive to great 
and generous efforts, even among the most elevated minds. 
But when they know, that their opinions may be severely 
scrutinized by the ablest men of their own, and perhaps of 
coming ages; when they reflect that those opinions will be 
either made the basis of farther adjudications, or rejected as 
inconclusive and false ; above all, when from fear of error they 
are led, as in this country they almost universally are, to write 
their opinions at length, and themselves prepare them for the 
press, they have every inducement, interested and disinterest- 
ed, which can possibly be crowded upon the mind, to be 
laborious, accurate, and impartial. Let then our legal deci- 
sions be brought, as extensively as may be, before the public ; 
for nothing can tend more unerringly to the faithful adminis- 
tration of justice. If we mistake not, this is not yet estimated 
as it ought to be. 

True it is, the great and increasing number of the volumes 
of which we are speaking, makes it expensive to purchase, 
and laborious to read them through. But this is a difficulty 
attending the advancement of all the sciences. New treatises are 
published. The results of new investigations must be laid 
before the public. New discoveries and inventions, or new 
improvements or adaptations of the old ones, are continually 
soliciting our examination. Yet the man of real science does 
not very often complain of the multiplication of books upon his 
favorite theme; nor the man of letters, of the numerous works 
of literature and taste. The comparison furnishes us with a 
good illustration of the true character of the common law. It 
is a science, and, like all other sciences, progressive. It per- 
petually enlarges, and suits itself more and more closely to our 
wants and circumstances. And one may as well think of com- 
posing a system of natural philosophy, which shall be perfect, 
and without the possibility of further improvement, as a code 
of laws, to which advancing society is to be chained. It is 
not necessary to read all the law reports which are published, 
any more than it is to read all the essays on experimental sub- 
jects in natural philosophy, which are published. There are 
accurate digests of the one, as there are accurate digests of the 
other. Competition, too, does its mighty work of improve- 
ment here, as everywhere else. The valuable volumes of 
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which we are speaking, soon rise to their proper elevation ; 
the poor ones as soon sink into insignificance. ‘The instances 
of this, in the history of these publications, are so many and 
obvious, that it is not necessary to name them particularly. 

It is thus, by the publication of these volumes of reports, 
that the Common Law, like all the other sciences, is destined 
perpetually to improve. The system is becoming better, as 
well as more generally known. On the hearing of a question 
in controversy, the object is looked upon from every possible 
point of view. All the various and seemingly conflicting de- 
cisions upon the subject, are brought before the court and can- 
vassed. The postulates and arguments on which they rest, are 
severely scrutinized ; the valuable truths selected, and the ma- 
terial errors discarded, from each. And there is every reason 
for believing, that by this mode of proceeding, the really sound 
principles of law will inevitably be reached at last. This is 
precisely the way by which all the sciences improve; and it 
is the only way which our courts of judicature can take on the 
settlement of a litigated question. 

We wish also to see some books of reports put earlier into 
the hands of youth for their legal education, than they have 
been hitherto. It appears to us, that they should soon be 
taught to read them in the order in which they are published. 
If we are not greatly mistaken, they would, with proper facili- 
ties for their explanation, find them far more interesting and 
instructive to read, and infinitely more easy to remember, than 
codes, or digests, or elementary treatises. We believe these 
last to be commonly too abstract and ‘general, and best suited 
to the minds of those, who are somewhat advanced in the sci- 
ence of the law. We know that the young pupil often grows tired 
of them, because he does not always easily or fully comprehend 
them, and, even if he does, cannot long retain them accurately in 
his memory. When afterwards, in the course of his professional 
practice, he is called upon to make an application of the know- 
ledge which he has thus gone over, he finds that he has forgot- 
ten it; and when he recurs again to his books for the lost in- 
telligence, it often appears new to him, and in nine difficult 
questions out of ten, he would not remember that he had ever 
seen it before. Not so, however, with that acquired by read- 
ing interesting law reports. ‘The facts in these cases serve 
as bonds of association, by which the principles interwoven 
with them are held together, and kept long and strongly fas- 
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tened in the mind. We appeal to the most learned of the pro- 
fession, if this, even with them, is not sometimes apt to be so. 
The nice distinctions and the subtle refinements in their elabo- 
rate volumes of digested jurisprudence, which they have 
cause of recollecting only as they have read them, may pass 
from their thoughts; but let them be connected with some 
cases of actual occurrence, in which they were engaged, or 
which they may have been called upon carefully to examine, 
and they do not forget the principles then. It is also to be borne 
in mind, that digests and elementary treatises are only the ab- 
stracts of adjudicated cases, and not always sure therefore 
of stating accurately the points decided. In fact, expe- 
rienced counsel will never, in a case of importance, trust to a 
short sentence, which, the laborious compiler says, contains in 
an abbreviated form the principles of a question settled, when 
they have the original case itself within their reach; for they 
have learned by observation the errors and the imperfections 
of digests. These are excellent as indices or tables of refer- 
ence. Seldom, however, are they to be relied upon as abso- 
lute authority in themselves, when it is easy to procure the 
books of reports from which they were at first taken. Thus it 
is that the student, so far as he can read reported decisions 
intelligently, is sure of learning his law more accurately, as well 
as more pleasantly, than he can in any other way. He thus, 
too, will learn the questions of practice ; the various forms of 
action ; the manner in which rights are to be ascertained and 
settled. He sees the remedy at the same moment that he 
sees the wrong ; and if he reads the books of reports as rapid- 
ly as they appear, and in the same order, he will be likely to 
know what is actually going on professionally in the world 
around him, from which he is almost entirely separated in the 
common course of early legal education. 

Many of our readers may think us enthusiastic in our esti- 
mate of the importance of reported decisions, and of the vari- 
ous and extensive uses to which they are actually subservient. 
In support, therefore, of some of our last remarks, we shall 
cite here another eloquent passage from the writings of the 
admirable Commentator on American law. It is in every 
way just; and nothing can be more practically applicable 
to the lessons of the student. We only wonder, that re- 
flections, such as these, did not lead their distinguished au- 
thor to apply them, more particularly than he has done, to the 
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great purpose, which we have designated in the foregoing para- 


graph. 

‘They [the Reports] are worthy of being studied even by 
scholars of taste and general literature, as being authentic memo- 
rials of the business and manners of the age in which they 
were composed. Law reports are dramatic in their plan and 
structure. They abound in pathetic incident, and displays of deep 
feeling. They are faithful records of those ‘little competitions, 
factions, and debates of mankind,” that fill up the principal dra- 
ma of human life; and which are engendered by the love of 
power, the appetite for wealth, the allurements of pleasure, the de- 
lusions of self-interest, the melancholy perversion of talent, and 
the machinations of fraud. They give the skilful debates at the 
bar, and the elaborate opinions on the bench, delivered with the 
authority of oracular wisdom. ‘They become deeply interesting, 
because they contain true portraits of the talents and learning of 
the sages of the law.’ 

‘Every person well acquainted with the contents of the English 
reports, must have been struck with the unbending integrity and 
lofty morals with which the courts were inspired. I do not know 
where we could resort, among all the volumes of human composi- 
tion, to find more constant, more tranquil, and more sublime man- 
ifestations of the intrepidity of conscious rectitude. If we were to 
go back to the iron times of the Tudors, and follow judicial histo- 
ry down from the first page in Dyer to the last page of the last 
reporter, we should find the higher courts of civil judicature, gene- 
rally, and with rare exceptions, presenting the image of the sanc- 
tity of a temple, where truth and justice seem to be enthroned 
and to be personified in their decrees.’ Kent’s Commentaries, 
pp. 462, 463. 

‘ A still deeper interest must be felt by the American lawyer 
in the perusal of the judicial decisions of his own country. Our 
American reports contain an exposition of the common law as re- 
ceived and modified in reference to the genius of our institutions. 
By that law we are governed and protected, and it cannot but 
awaken a correspondent attachment.’ Ibid. p. 455. 

If the foregoing remarks are true of the publication of law re- 
ports generally, with what peculiar force do they apply to those 
of the national courts of the United States? It appears to us, that 
these must be interesting, not merely to the professional man and 
the jurist, but to every one who wishes to see clearly the true 
character of our political institutions. We know in fact, that there 
is no other way of acquiring a knowledge of them with any de- 
gree of accuracy. ‘The constitution of the courts of which 
we are speaking, is entirely unexampled in the history of states. 
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We believe indeed that it forms the only characteristic feature, 
which is purely and exclusively our own, in the whole frame 
of our national government. All our other civil institutions 
have been partially borrowed from abroad, and are at least 
faintly imitated by foreign states. But the nature of the juris- 
diction, and the supreme political ascendency of our national 
courts of judicature, have neither precedent nor parallel in any 
country or age. 

It had long been a favorite maxim, among enthusiastic 
writers on the true nature of political rights, that officers of 
government are but the delegated agents of the people; sub- 
servient to them ; bound to give them an account of their stew- 
ardship ; with clearly defined duties ; with restricted powers ; 
not authorized, under any pretence, to overstep the strict lim- 
its prescribed to them ; and liable to have their doings abrogated 
and held for nought, when they do. ‘The world were inclined 
to look upon this as rather a Utopian vision in some fancied 
organization of civil society, than as a practicable principle in 
government. In ours, however, we have actually realized it. 
Our high courts of judicature have carried it into execution, 
and we are now witnessing their powerful influence over our 
political character, in the protection which they give to indi- 
vidual rights against the encroachments of the legislative and 
executive powers combined. It is not merely their humble 
duty to administer justice between man and man. They have 
a far more elevated one intrusted to them. In the vast ma- 
chinery of our national affairs, they are, as it were, the regula- 
tors. All our great public functionaries, even Congress itself, 
as well as the legislatures of the several states, they hold in 
salutary check. Between the people and their delegated 
agents they stand the supreme umpire. ‘To these they say, 
‘Your power of attorney is the constitution ; keep you within 
the limits prescribed to you by that; for when you transgress 
them, we are bound by our high political principles, as well as 
by our sacred oaths of duty, to set your doings aside, and hold 
them for violations of right.’ Is there anything comparable 
to this in the civil constitutions of foreign states? ‘There the 
courts of judicature hold a subordinate rank in their various 
frames of government, and over them the legislative and the 
executive powers have the superintendence and control. Here 
they are supreme, and exhibit before us continually, in actual 
practice, as well as in beautiful theory, the absolute sovereignty 
of the law. 
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For the discharge of duties of such unexampled importance, 
the courts of which we are speaking are necessarily clothed 
with the most extraordinary powers. ‘They have ultimately 
the power of defining their own powers; of drawing the line 
of demarkation between the rights of the several states and 
those of the Union ; between the jurisdiction of the various 
superior courts belonging to the former, and their own; and 
of construing, and interpreting, and applying the provisions 
of the constitution, in such a manner as to their wisdom shall 
seem equitable and meet, for the purpose of promptly effectuat- 
ing all the high purposes of national justice, for which it was 
originally designed. Should not the official doings of such a 
body of men be promptly and extensively made known? It 
appears to us, that the publication of the reports of adjudicated 
cases, from sources and on subjects like these, ought to re- 
ceive, most liberally, legislative patronage and support, and be 
diffused as far and wide as possible, throughout our community. 
If there be any intelligence important to the freedom of our 

litical institutions, it is this. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have referred only to the 
great questions of constitutional law which come before our na- 
tional courts of judicature. ‘The discussion of the simpler 
ones, occurring to them in the ordinary course of their juris- 
diction, are also full of interesting matter to gentlemen of the 
profession. ‘They are often called upon to decree and act on 
the law of nature and of nations. In many cases, they intro- 
duce us to a knowledge of the peculiar local laws of foreign 
states, as well as of the great international law which connects 
them all together. ‘They bring also into some practice the civil 
law, and tend to diffuse a knowledge of it, and gradually to re- 
concile and incorporate it with our own, and thus give us the 
use of some of its admirable principles. We ask our readers 
to consider the cases of frequent occurrence before the courts 
of which we speak, for the evidence of what we have said. 
The examination of wrongs committed upon the high seas, or 
of crimes in any way affecting our sovereignty as a nation ; of 
revenue and exchequer cases ; of questions of admiralty and 
prize; of all those coming from the various laws of navigation 
and trade; of the vested or the violated rights arising under 
the stipulations of a treaty ; of the infractions of the privileges 
of a patent, or of the sacred security of property contained in 
the published works of men of literature and science ; of the 
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great maritime contracts, growing out of our extended com- 
mercial connexions with foreign states, and requiring for their 
elucidation the great code of mercantile law, now by common 
consent in force, almost all over the enlightened world ;—the 
examination of these, we say, has called forth in this country, to 
a very honorable extent, learning, research, and ingenuity, and 
furnished a rich variety of fruitful themes for valuable disquisi- 
tions, on the most important and interesting points of law ; and, 
for the reason we have already given, the publication of just 
reports of them must be exceedingly useful in extending the 
knowledge of that law, and making it more accurate and clear, 
as well as more generally known. 

May we not also look to the publication of the reports of 
which we are speaking, for making the common law of our 
country more regular and uniform in its character, than it has 
been hitherto? ‘The several courts of the various states are 
separate and independent of each other. ‘The decisions in 
one are not considered as having any obligatory force in those 
of another. Hence it is that they are often at variance and 
sometimes diametrically opposite. But the courts of the Un- 
ion are joined. A most powerful bond of association connects 
them together. The decrees and doings of one would be con- 
sidered as having something of more influence on those of 
another, than the mere opinions of learned and intelligent men. 
They go moreover into every part of the Union, and gather in- 
telligence from the most gifted and eminent counsel of our 
country, and come together annually for the purpose of hearing, 
and conferring, and disposing of litigated rights, under circum- 
stances peculiarly favorable to the clear and correct settle- 
ment of the law. No party feelings nor sectional views can 
sway them. Those of one must offset and counterbalance 
those of another. ‘Their errors are reciprocally corrected. 
By a judiciary thus composed of the ablest judges, and acting 
under such advantages, the true principles of justice must be 
reached, if they are within the reach of human genius. Singly 
as well as collectively, we say, they may do much to place our 
common law on a more steady and regular foundation, than it — 
now has. At least, so far as their influence goes, it may be res- 
cued from that inconsistency and variance for which it has 
been so long and so deservedly reproached. 

Is it not therefore to be regretted that the reports of cases ad- 
judged in the courts of which we are now speaking, should be 
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so much neglected as they are ? Questions of much moment, 
as we have seen, are constantly brought before them ; and far 
the greater number of their important decisions are final ; yet 
there is no provision made by law for their encouragement and 
support. While those of the various superior courts of the 
several states are brought forward under the avowed patronage 
of their respective legislatures, and ordered to be circulated 
throughout the community, those to which we now refer are 
left to struggle their own way into being, unaided, but by their 
own intrinsic merit. With the former, therefore, they can hold 
no fair competition in popular favor or notice. Indeed, when 
they are published, it is usually, as in the present instance, in 
consequence of the generous efforts of some enterprising young 
member of the bar, who, desirous of becoming versed in the 
learning and practice of the highest branches of jurisprudence, 
and seeing clearly the importance of the adjudications before 
him, records them and gives them to the public, though some- 
times, we fear, at no little pecuniary sacrifice of his own. 
What must be the natural consequence of such neglect as this? 
Why, the reports of the cases settled in these courts are com- 
paratively few in number ; on some of the circuits they are 
not published at all; and on those where they are so in general, 
they appear irregularly and without any system. ‘The publica- 
tion of the present volume contains a remarkable illustration of 
this fact. It is intended to report the decisions upon a circuit, 
where very numerous and very important questions must arise. 
During the whole time which it covers, two of the brightest 
ornaments of the profession were upon the bench ; and yet all 
the decisions which were gathered from the court, from the year 
1810 to the year 1824 inclusive, are comprised in this single 
volume. 

We have no room now to speak as we could wish and as we 
intended, of the particular merits of this collection of cases. 
Mr Paine is a judicious and a very able reporter. It is a suf- 
ficient recommendation of the volume, that it is filled almost 
entirely with the written opinions of Judges Livingston and 
Thompson ; for the facts in the cases, and the arguments of 
counsel are stated very succinctly, and yet very clearly and 
satisfactorily, and the book therefore is encumbered with no 
useless or extraneous matter. Judge Thompson is still upon 
the bench. Many years of his very laborious public life have 
been spent in the discharge of the highest judicial duties, in the 
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courts of his own state as well as in those of the Union, and, we 
feel assured, to the great satisfaction of those who have fallen 
under his administration. In his knowledge and application of 
the common law, which is our favorite theme at present, we 
know him to be peculiarly accurate and unexceptionable. It is 
hardly proper for us, however, to dwell longer upon his judicial 
character now. But we hope to see more of it hereafter in the 
same manner in which this volume presents it to us. 

In the death of Judge Livingston, the American public sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. As the volume before us contains 
the latest of his published judicial labors, it affords us a favora- 
ble opportunity, which we have long sought for, and which we 
now gladly embrace, of offering to our readers some slight 
sketches of his life and general character. The private as 
well as the public virtues of such a man ought to be made 
known and recorded. 

The father of Judge Livingston was Governor William Liv- 
ingston, of New Jersey, a distinguished lawyer and a revolu- 
tionary patriot, whose memoirs and a sketch of whose character 
may be found in Allen’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Judge Livingston was born on the twenty-fifth of November, 
1757, and died at Washington on the 23d of March, 1823. His 
literary education he received at the College in Princeton. In 
the revolutionary war he served with distinction, and was aid- 
de-camp to General Arnold, at the battle of Saratoga, and in-. 
deed in the defeat and capture of Burgoyne’s army. After 
this he studied law, and was a contemporary at the bar with 
General Hamilton, Mr Harrison, Judge Benson, Mr Troup, 
Mr Burr, and others, all of whom were very eminent lawyers. 
Asan advocate his rank was among the highest. In fact, his 
talents were always thought more peculiarly adapted to the 
bar than to judicial duties. In his temperament he was very 
ardent and earnest, so that he was hurried on by the most im- 
plicit confidence in his client’s cause, and identified himself 
in devotedness with all his views, and felt an interest in his suc- 
cess almost as if the cause were his own. ‘The same traits of 
intellectual character sometimes marked his decisions from the 
bench. Boldness and rapidity of thought, and energy of mind 
and feeling, always accompanied them. On these occasions 
he was luminous and striking, far beyond the originality of the 
counsel in the case, the most eminent of whom were left behind 
him in the reasons given on their side of the question, when the 
judge decided in their favor. 
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We said, these pages show Judge Livingston to have been 
a scholar and a man of letters. And from a variety of other 
sources we understand this to have been remarkably the case. 
In the early part of his professional career, he stole many an 
hour from the forum, and from the severer studies of the law, 
and even from the nobler sciences of national and general juris- 
prudence, and gave them to the works of fine literature and 
taste. Of the ancient classics he was particularly fond. ‘To 
the latest period of his life he read them with the greatest ease 
and delight. We understand that he never travelled on his 
long, laborious law circuits without taking some one of them as a 
cheering companion upon his journey. Most people would 
have said, that every moment of his time, which the pressing 
calls of duty on the bench did not extort from him, must be 
given to relaxation and repose. And so in fact it was with 
him. For to such minds as his, literature becomes, as it always 
ought to be, nothing but relaxation and repose. It is not sur- 
prising therefore, as has been well remarked, that he possessed 
a most copious and chaste and elegant diction. 

The eloquence of Judge Livingston was fervid, impressive, 
masculine, and persuasive ; his power of research uncommon ; 
his zeal untiring ; and his command of illustrative topics most 
rapid and comprehensive. He had a very powerful influence 
therefore with juries. On these occasions, indeed, he was al- 
ways truly delightful ; for with all his ardor, he mingled a del- 
icacy and courtesy, a courage and constancy, a facility of 
changing his ground and returning to the charge, after defeat 
or discomfiture, which surprised and sometimes astonished his 
audience. 

In the modern languages, too, Judge Livingston was an ac- 
complished scholar. By his travels and his early residence in 
Europe, he learnt to speak the French and Spanish with as 
much fluency as his native tongue. His manners were uncom- 
monly winning. In his general deportment he was affable, 
buoyant in spirit, and gentle to a most remarkable degree, unless 
roused by severe provocation. 

We are told that he was full of candor and kindness; of a 
liberal and benevolent spirit, an enlarged charity, a disposi- 
tion to aid the humble and the oppressed ; and that he wasa 
steady and bold asserter of the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. In the general diffusion of intelligence, he took an ac- 
tive interest. He aided the public schools personally ; and for 
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the purpose of improving and extending their good influences, 
he often wrote communications in the papers of the day. Asa 
father and as a friend, he was admirable, and won the affec- 


tions of all who knew him. As a political opponent, no one 
was more inflexible, but at the same time, no one was more 
kind to his adversaries. 

These traits in the character of Judge Livingston, we have 
obtained from those, who were long and intimately acquainted 
with him ; and we were again and again assured, that we could 
not over-estimate his merits. In further illustration of them we 


shall conclude with the following extracts from a very able 
obituary notice, which was published at New York, immediate- 


ly after his decease.* 

‘His judicial character is, of course, the most interesting to the 
public, and as a Judge, his character was very peculiar. and strong- 
ly marked. He was eminently a man of genius, of strong, vivid, 
and rapid perceptions, and the frankness of his character always 
prompted the immediate impression of his convictions. Such a 
disposition and habit must of course, and not unfrequently, induce 
mistakes. But here intervened a redeeming principle resulting 
from one of the most peculiar characteristics of his happily com- 
posed nature. For aman of strong and ardent genius, and pro- 
found learning, and these too rendered conspicuous by great repu- 
tation and high office, Judge Livingston was in one respect, al- 
most a miracle. He seemed to be without vanity. He did not lis- 
ten, or affect to listen, to arguments in opposition to his declared 
opinions merely from official decorum, but his mind was literally 
and truly open to conviction. Others may have committed fewer 
errors, but who has left fewer unrepaired ? 


* Livingston was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
York, in January, 1802, and of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as the successor of Mr Justice Patterson, in December, 1806. 

He was buried under Wall Street Church, in the city of New York ; 
and in the church itself is the following inscription, written by a 
friend at the request of his — 


Brockholst Livingston, 
Sup. Cur. Feed. Reip. Jurid. 
Qui 
Peracuto ingenio preditus, 
Eloquentia tum suavi, tum splendida ornatus, 
Omni juris et literarum scientid prastans, 
Obiit Washingtonie, 
Multis bonis carissimus, multis flebilis, 
Martii XXIII. A. D. MDCCCXXIII. 
AMtatis sue LXVI. 
Liberi ejus merentes hoe monumentum 
Posuére. 
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‘The kindness and suavity of his character were strongly display- 
ed in the discharge of his official duties. At every moment of his 
life, he was an amiable and a finished gentleman. He never 
manifested anything of the petulance or insolence of station. He 
ever seemed to be of opinion, that there was a dignity in the ad- 
ministration of justice, which reached even to its inferior minis- 
ters ; and without ever forgetting the propriety of his station, he 
treated the gentlemen of the bar as his friends and brethren, over 
whom he was called, as it were, to preside for some temporary pur- 

se. 

‘To say that he was just and impartial, would be low and inade- 
quate praise. He was prompt, laborious, and indefatigable. His 
own ease and pleasure always gave way at the call of duty. He 
never delayed or slighted anything. He often labored most with- 
out the stimulus of fame. He was, perhaps, rather too averse to 
the parade of display and publication. Causes were not unfre- 
quently heard at his own house, and many of his most elaborate 
opinions, the result of laborious and profound investigation, were 
communicated only to the counsel interested.’ 

‘ In all the relations of domestic life—and it is there that a man’s 
true character is best known, and its influence—he was far above 
the reach of commonplace commendation. None but those who 
saw him in retirement and knew him intimately, can appreciate 
his character in this respect. He was ever most affectionate, at- 
tentive, and considerate, exacting little for himself, and always 
consulting the interests and feeling of his family. ‘The main ob- 
ject of his life, at least that which seemed to interest him most, 
was to transfuse his own knowledge and character into the minds 
of his children. Every hour that could be spared from his public 
duties, and more than could well be spared from the time necessa- 
ry for his relaxation and the care of his health, was devoted to 
their education.’ 


Art. X.—Elements of Geometry, by A. M. Lecenpre, 
Member of the Institute and the Legion of Honor, of the 
Royal Society of London, &c. ‘Translated from the 
French for the use of the Students of the University at 
Cambridge, New England, by Joun Farrar, Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Second Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. Printed by Hilliard and Metcalf, 
at the Univ. Press, Cambridge, N. E. 1825. 8vo. pp. 224. 


Tose who are fond of reconciling apparent contradictions 
in national character, may find amusement in attempting to 
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account for the singular fact, that the French, who are so re- 
markable for their constitutional vivacity, and, we had almost 
said, levity of character, should nevertheless have been unri- 
valled for nearly a century, in almost every department of sci- 
entific research. That they should have taken precedence of 
other nations in elegant literature, if such were the fact, would 
not be very surprising ; for we should imagine we could dis- 
cover a decided adaptation to such pursuits, in the prominent 
features of their character. But when we see them engaging 
with wonderful ardor and perseverance in those studies, which 
almost entirely exclude imagination and feeling, and demand 
for their successful prosecution, the severest efforts of reasoning 
and abstraction, we witness a phenomenon, of which we find 
ourselves unable to give a satisfactory explanation. 

Of what discordant elements must the character of that 
people be formed, who, within the short space of thirty years, 
have gone through a revolution so momentous, that it broke up 
all the strong foundations of society, and yet, within the same 
time, have advanced physical science and pure mathematics to 
such a height as they never attained before. We have seen 
them rise, with a fearful unanimity, to hurl reason from the 
throne and trample truth in the dust, and then, before our ter- 
ror and amazement have had time to subside, we have seen 
reason and truth reinstated among the same people, and wor- 
shipped with a devotion as fervent and enthusiastic, as ever was 
paid to them before. The very same individuals, who now 
give up their days and nights to abstruse speculation, were once 
strenuous actors in the stormy scenes of the Revolution. 
There was one, especially, whose life exhibited a scarcely 
credible contrast. During that disastrous period, so expres- 
sively denominated the Reign of Terror, his mind, then all for 
action, caught to the full the mad phrenzy of those around 
him ; and he engaged, heart and hand, in the infernal business 
of the time. But the moment that the moral hurricane was 
over, this same wonderful man, sitting down as it were amidst 
the very ruins he had helped to create, and apparently forget- 
ting all that had passed, gave up his whole mind to the investi- 
gation of the celestial motions. In these serene and sublime 
contemplations, he was chiefly occupied for the last twenty 
years of his life; and next to Newton, Philosophy now hails 


him as her brightest name. 


But to pronounce a panegyric upon French philosophy, is 
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not the purpose for which we have selected the book, whose title 
is placed at the head of this article. This work of Legendre 
forms one of a series translated by Professor Farrar, for the 
use of the students at Harvard University. ‘The entire course, 
both of pure and applied mathematics, being now completed, 
we avail ourselves of this opportunity to call the attention of 
our readers to it. In bestowing upon it the tribute of our com- 
mendation, we do but echo the general voice of the scientific 
community, in our country. If the course be examined with 
the scrutiny which it may safely challenge, and meet only with 
that acceptance from the public, to which its real merit entitles 
it, we are sure it cannot fail to be adopted in all the distinguish- 
ed seminaries of learning throughout the United States. Sev- 
eral of them, as we are informed, have already introduced it. 
We regard it as high testimony in favor of its excellence, that 
it was selected for the manual in the University of Virginia, by 
the judgment of such profound and sagacious men, as Jefferson 
and his associates. Nor should we prize less highly the ample 
sanction it has received at West Point, where, if we are cor- 
rectly informed, the entire course has been introduced, and 
where, let it be remembered, Mathematics and the kindred sci- 
ences are pursued to a greater extent, than at any other institu- 
tion in the country. ‘To these authorities, we may add _ that of 
Columbia College, in New York, where we are safe in saying 
there is ample ability in this department, to scan the merits of 
the course severely. But we will not consume further time in 
adducing extrinsic evidence in support of the merits of these 
works. We prefer to let them speak for themselves. 

The entire course translated and compiled by Mr Farrar, in- 
cluding all the subjects which fall within his department, as 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, is contain- 
ed, as the books are usually bound, in eight volumes, compri- 
sing about 3000 octavo pages. The following is a list of the 
several works, which are comprehended in it, in the order in 
which they are intended to be studied. 

‘An Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, taken principally 
from the Arithmetic of S. F. Lacroix.’ 

‘ An Introduction to the Elements of Algebra, designed for 
the use of those who are acquainted only with the first princi- 
ples of Arithmetic. Selected from the Algebra of Euler.’ 

‘Elements of Algebra, by S. F. Lacroix.’ 

‘Elements of Geometry, by A. M. Legendre.’ 
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‘ An Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonom- 
etry, and on the Application of Algebra to Geometry ; from 
the Mathematics of Lacroix and Bézout.’ 

‘ First Principles of the Differential and Integral Calculus, or 
the Doctrine of Fluxions, intended as an Introduction to the 
Physico-Mathematical Sciences ; taken chiefly from the Math- 
ematics of Bézout.’ 

‘An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, comprehending the 
Doctrine of Equilibrium and Motion, as applied to Solids and 
Fluids.’ This work is a compilation. The authors principal- 
ly used, are Biot, Bézout, Poisson, Francceur, Gregory, 
Whewell, and Leslie. 

‘Elements of Electricity, Magnetism, and Electro-Magnet- 
ism, embracing the late Discoveries and Improvements, digest- 
ed into the form of a Treatise.’ This volume with the ex- 
ception of the notes, is selected from Biot’s Précis Elémentaire 
de Physique, and translated with such alterations as were ne- 
cessary to adapt it to the English reader. 

‘An Experimental Treatise on Optics, comprehending the 
leading Principles of the Science, and an Explanation of the 
more important and curious Optical Instruments and Optical 
Phenomena.’ The body of this volume like that of the prece- 
ding, is selected and translated from Biot’s Précis Elémentaire 
de Physique Expérimental. 

‘An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, adapted to the 

resent Improved State of the Science.’ ‘This treatise is select- 
ed and translated from Birot’s Traité Elémentaire d’Astronomie 
Physique. | 

Such is the ample list of works, by the preparation of which 
Mr Farrar has proved himself a benefactor to the cause of 
science, and acquired a durable reputation for most patient in- 
dustry and profound art’ Nor is this all. Itis but jus- 
tice to add that this Herculean task has been achieved, in ad- 
dition to the constant and able discharge of the duties of one 
of the most important professorships in our University. 

Our readers will scarcely believe us when we add, that be- 
sides all this, the same persevering hand has prepared and 
published, for the use of schools, an epitomized exposition of 
the principles of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, under the 
title of Fischer's Elements of Natural Philosophy. It is a 
translation from the French of Biot, who himself translated it, 
with many additions, from the German of Fischer. It has 
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been recently offered to the public, and will speak for itself. 
We have only room to remark here, that from personal expe- 
rience, we are convinced it will supply a deficiency hitherto 
deeply felt and complained of, by all those who have been en- 
gaged in elementary instruction. 

We propose to confine our remarks in the present article, 
chiefly to the work placed at the head of it ; reserving what 
we may have to say upon other portions of the system, for a fu- 
ture occasion. Butbefore taking leave of the general course, 
we will ask permission to allude to one material omission. We 
have carefully examined every part of the course, and if our 
memory do not deceive us, the subject of Acoustics, or the 
Laws of Sound, has received no share of the author’s atten- 
tion. At Cambridge this omission may not be felt as a great 
evil, because it is well supplied by his justly celebrated lec- 
tures ; for on this very subject, we remember him to have been 
peculiarly happy. Still in a course which may so safely count 
upon general circulation, a subject so important as this should 
not be wholly neglected ; and we hope that when another edi- 
tion shall be called for, the author, to whom the public is already 
under so many obligations, will add one more to them, by 
supplying that which alone seems wanting to the completion of 
the system. 

The science itself, of which this work contains the Ele- 
ments, has always been regarded with enthusiastic admiration. 
The surpassing beauty of its texture, no language can describe ; 
and the mind loses itself in contemplating the grandeur of its 
results. It takes its name from the measurement of land, but 
its noblest application is to the spaces of the Heavens. When 
geometry was yet in its infancy, it acquired so strong an influ- 
ence over Plato’s imagination, that he placed an inscription 
over the door of his school, saying, Let no one who is unac- 
quainted with geometry enter here ; and when his disciples 
asked him what was the probable employment of the Deity, he 
replied, God himself geometrizes. Pythagoras was so delight- 
ed with his demonstration of the theorem respecting the Square 
of the Hypothenuse, that he is said to have sacrificed one hun- 
dred oxen to express his gratitude to the Muses. Archimedes 
took so much pride in his discoveries respecting the properties 
of the sphere and cylinder, that he ordered his tomb to be in- 
scribed, after his death, with a sphere and a cylinder. Even in 
modern times, we find the great and excellent Dr Barrow en- 
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tertaining so profound an admiration for this science, that he 
placed the following inscription at the beginning of his Apollo- 
nius; T'u autem, Domine, quantus es geometra. Apollonius 
himself was known by the title of the great geometer ; and 
this brief but expressive sentiment of religious enthusiasm for 
geometry, was written by the preceptor of Newton. But the 
most eloquent encomium, which we remember to have seen, is 
that of Gilbert Wakefield. 


‘For my own part,’ he observes, alluding to his early studies, 
‘though I set inestimable value on the general conceptions which 
I had then acquired [of mathematics], I felt within me no proper 
relish for these sublimities of knowledge, nor one spark of real in- 
ventive genius. But happy that man who lays the foundation of his 
future studies deep in the recesses of geometry, “‘ that purifier of 
the soul,” as Plato called it ; and in the principles of mathematical 
philosophy ; compared with whose noble theories, I make no 
scruple to declare it, our classical lucubrations are as the glim- 
mering of a taper to the meridian splendors of an equatorial sun. 

‘What subject of human contemplation shall compare in gran- 
deur with that, which demonstrates the trajectories, the periods, 
the distances, the dimensions, the velocities, and gravitation of the 
planetary system; states the tides; adjusts the nutation of the 
earth; and contemplates the invisible comet wandering in its 
parabolic (?) orb for successive centuries, in but a corner of bound- 
less space; which considers that the diameter of the earth’s orbit, 
of one hundred and ninety millions of miles in length, is but an 
evanescent point at the nearest fixed star to our system,—that the 
first beam of the sun’s light, whose rapidity is inconceivable, may 
be still traversing the bosom of boundless space? Language sinks 
beneath contemplations so exalted, and so well calculated to inspire 
the most awful sentiments of the Great Artificer; of that Wisdom 
which could contrive this stupendous fabric; that Providence 
which can support it; and that Power whose hand could launch 
into their orbits, bodies of a magnitude so prodigious! ’ * 

Such being the wonders of the science of which we speak, 
and such the fervent devotion of its votaries, it may be well 
supposed, that at this period it must have reached a state little 
short of perfection. And so we accordingly find it. Com- 
pared with any other branch of pure mathematics, we believe 
it may be safely denominated a perfect science. We believe, 
moreover, that the work of Legendre, considered abstractly, 
as an exposition of the close and exact connexion which exists 
among the truths of elementary geometry, is the best which is 


* Wakefield’s Life, vol. I. pp. 102, 103. 
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extant. In one important quality, arrangement, it has a de- 
cided advantage over any of the editions of Euclid. If we 
were to suggest any change in this respect, it would be to place 
the problems immediately after the theorems upon which they 
respectively depend, instead of placing them by themselves at 
the ends of the sections. ‘The reason for such a change is, 
that they would be solved more readily, and would be better 
understood, while the theorems involving them were fresh in 
the mind of the student, than when these impressions had be- 
come more indistinct by the intervention of other truths. 

In claiming for Legendre a superiority over the ancient 
master, we shall probably shock the predilections of many. 
Indeed, considering how strong is sometimes our infatuation in 
favor of antiquity, there may be some who will contend, that 
no modern has been able to improve or beautify the magnifi- 
cent fabric which the ancients reared. But if so, we have 
only to say, that it would be strange and unaccountable, if, in 
a progressive world, the experience and reflection of more than 
two thousand years, with the advantage of beginning where the 
ancients left off, had been unable to add anything to their dis- 
coveries. We are willing to concede to them all the glory of 
having been pioneers in the march of scientific truth. The 
invention and the creation belong to them, and surely this is 
glory enough. Long after every other memorial of their ex- 
istence shall have sunk into oblivion; when their statues, 
and temples, and triumphal arches shall have crumbled atom 
by atom into dust, the science of geometry, of which they 
were the founders, shall still remain, and, we would fondly 
hope, grow beautiful with age ; for it is founded upon immutable 
and everlasting truth. Decay and corruption can never reach 
it. Independent of matter and all its liabilities, it is the 
same in all times and places; and the admirers of geometry, 
through all future ages, will go back to the times of Thales, 
Pythagoras, Archimedes, and Euclid, to celebrate the birth- 
day of their favorite science. 

The work before us being a translation, it may be expected 
that we should say something of the execution. Of this, how- 
ever, little needs to be said. ‘The chief merit of any transla- 
tion is fidelity and perspicuity, in rendering the meaning of the 
author. ‘This is peculiarly true of a work on mathematics, in 
which all literary embellishment is to be studiously rejected. 
In this respect the language of science may be compared to 
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_ glass ; we do not wish to look at it, but through it. Hence it 


would be as preposterous to deck it out with rhetorical orna- 
ments, as it would be to paint pictures on the glass intended 
solely for windows'; because both best answer the purpose for 
which they are designed, when they are perfectly clear and 
transparent. ‘To this merit we conceive the translation to be 
fairly entitled. We doubt if there be any passages, whose 
meaning a learner of common sagacity would be at a loss to 
comprehend. Perhaps the enunciations of the propositions are 
more liable to obscurity and want of definiteness, than any 
other portion of a work on geometry. This is certainly the 
case with Euclid, in the editions both of Simson and Playfair, 
and these are unquestionably the best forms, under which the 
Elements of that illustrious man have appeared. But let any 
one examine the enunciations of Legendre, in this point of 
view, and he will find a manifest superiority in them. This 
may be chiefly owing to the fact, that in Legendre each one 
is rendered specific and definite by the introduction of letters, 
referring every part immediately to the diagram ; whereas in 
Euclid the enunciations are all general and without letters. 
By way of illustration, we shall take at random a proposition 
from each. The first is from Legendre, art. 61. ‘If two 
straight lines, Al, BD, (fig. 36.) make with a third line AB, 
two interior angles BAI, ABD, the sum of which is less than 
two right angles, the lines Al, BD, produced, will meet.’ 
The other is from Simson’s Euclid, prop. 7, b. 1. ‘Upon 
the same base and on the same side of it, there cannot be two 
triangles that have their sides which are terminated in one ex- 
tremity of the base equal to one another, and likewise those 
which are terminated in the other extremity.’ Now we pre- 
sume there can be no doubt, which of these two methods is 
best adapted to the conception of the learner ; since it is ad- 
mitted on all hands, that generalization and abstraction are the 
most difficult of all mental operations. Nevertheless we are 
aware, that besides the example of Euclid and his followers, 
there are many grave authorities against the practice of intro- 
ducing the letters. We have been informed from a source 
which we presume is authentic, that an edition of this same 
Legendre (not from Professor Farrar’s translation, but that 
made by Dr Brewster for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia), is in 
a course of preparation, in which one of the chief alterations 
will be the omission of the letters. Still we speak from some 
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experience, when we sy, that we have found it much better 
to allow learners to use letters at first, and afterwards to re- 
quire them to give a general enunciation, than to make use of 
general enunciations in the first instance. On the whole, there- 
fore, we are decidedly in favor of retaining the letters. 

The student of Legendre does not require much previous 
knowledge of Algebra. Besides proportion, only a few of the 
simplest operations are introduced, and these may be easily 
made intelligible at the time. ‘The ancients were entirely un- 
acquainted with algebra, and hence were in want of one pow- 
erful instrument which the moderns possess. Hence, too, 
arises the difficulty which the student of Euclid always en- 
counters at the beginning of the fifth book, where the doctrine 
of proportion is introduced. It is, of course, not impossible to 
understand proportion without the aid of algebra; for if it | 
were, Euclid must have terminated his work at the end of the 
fourth book. But though not impossible, it is certainly very 
difficult. Let those who doubt this, take up the subject as the 
sagacious mind of Euclid has presented it, and when they are 
wearied with the severe effort of abstraction, which is neces- 
sary where no algebraic symbols are used, let them turn to 
the exposition of the same subject, as given by Lacroix in his 
Algebra; and after a few hours of no very severe thought have 
put them in complete possession of the whole subject, we ven- 
ture to say, they will agree with us in the opinion, that the in- 
troduction of algebraic signs and symbols into geometrical pro- 
portions, though it be a departure from the plan of Euclid, is 
a most decided improvement. But in order to have the ben- 
efit of this improvement, and, at the same time, not to pre- 
suppose a knowledge of algebra; the fundamental laws of pro- 
portion are illustrated in the Introduction. 

We shall now say a word upon the definitions. The great- 
est obstacle to be encountered, in reasoning of every kind, 
arises from the imperfection of language. But this evil is less 
felt in geometrical, than in any other species of reasoning. 
Here, for the most part, the definitions may be perfectly exact, 
so as not to leave the shadow of a doubt in the mind as to what 
is intended. Hence the absolute and entire confidence we 
feel in the certainty of the conclusions to which we are led. 
Since, then, such perfect exactness is attainable, and since it 
is upon the definitions that the whole science rests as its sub- 
stratum, there is no portion of a treatise which calls for so 
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much thought and circumspection ; inasmuch as the slightest 
imperfection here must reach through and vitiate the whole 
system. Most of the definitions in the work before us are, in 
point of brevity and precision, all that we could wish. ‘To this 
remark there are only two exceptions. One regards the defi- 
nition of a straight line, the other that of parallel lines. These 
we shall notice hereafter. In the mean time we shall propose 
what, it appears to us, would be an important improvement in 
all the definitions of geometry. It is to introduce into them 
the idea of motion. Of this idea, we do not recollect to have 
met with any practical application, in the geometrical treatises 
which have hitherto been given to the world. It was suggest- 
ed to us by somewhere reading, that Plato blamed Archytas 
for employing motion in geometrical constructions. In what 
manner he employed it, we are not told; and this is the only 
hint of the matter we have met with. For the purpose of il- 
lustrating our opinions, we shall here give a few specimens, in- 
tending to pursue the subject further, if another opportunity 
should present itself. 

A point is mere position without magnitude. 

If a point be supposed to move, the path described will be 


a line. 
Cor. A line will have length, but neither breadth or thick- 


ness. 

If the point, after commencing its motion, does not change 
its direction, the path will be a straight line. If it change it 
constantly, the path will be a curved line. If it change it only 
at perceptible intervals, the path will be a broken or polygonal 
line. 

If a line move in any other direction than that of its length, 
the space described will be a surface. 

Cor. A surface has length and breadth, but no thickness. 

If the moving line be straight, the surface will be plane. If 
the moving line be a curve, the surface will be curved. If 
broken, the surface will be polygonal. 

If a surface move in any other direction than that of its 
length or breadth, the space described will be a solid. 

Cor. A solid has all the dimensions, length, breadth, and 
thickness. 

If two points, each describing a straight line, preserve al- 
ways the same distance from each other, the lines will be par- 
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Cor. Parallel lines will never meet, though ever so far pro- 
duced. 

If two points, describing straight lines, intersect each other’s 
directions, the lines are said to form angles with each other. 

If the intersection be such that any two adjacent angles are 
equal, these are right angles, and the lines are perpendicular. 

If two parallel lines move in any other direction than that of 
their length, still continuing parallel, they will describe parallel 

lanes. 
Z If of two points one be fixed, and the other move round it, 
preserving always the same distance from it, the space en- 
closed will be a circle; the line described will be the cir- 
cumference, and the fixed point the centre. 

If a point, after commencing its motion, change its direction 
a number of times, so as to return to its first position, the space 
enclosed is a plane figure. 

If the intervals between the changes of direction be percep- 
tible, the figure is rectilineal or a polygon. 

If a polygon move in a direction parallel to its first position, 
the solid generated will be a prism. 

If a circle move in a direction parallel to its first position, 
the solid generated will be a cylinder. 

We might continue this method through geometry ;_ but the 
above examples are sufficient for illustration, and that was all 
we intended. We shall leave the subject with the single re- 
mark, that after making several experiments, we are fully 
satisfied, that definitions of this kind are more intelligible to 
beginners, than any we have met with. If it be objected, 
that they are not strictly geometrical, we must request the 
objectors to point out to us in what the precise quality of 
being geometrical consists. 

We will now offer the suggestions we proposed above, con- 
cerning the definitions given by Legendre of a strazght line, 
and of parallel lines. A straight line is defined to be ‘the 
shortest way from one point to another.’ Our objection to 
this is, that it does not bring distinctly and directly into view 
the very property, by which the mind always distinguishes a 
straight line from any other, namely, that all ats parts have the 
same dtrection, while those of a curved or broken line have 
different directions. Let the following line be drawn, A7—B. 
The mind decides at once that this is not a straight line; but 
how does it make this decision? Is it by measuring the dis- 
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tance, comparing tt with others, and finding that it is not the 
shortest? We answer, No. It perceives instantaneously that 
the direction changes. Again, let the following line be drawn, 
A B. The mind decides instantaneously, that this is a 
straight line; but how does it make the decision? Does it 
compare this distance with every other, and find that it is the 
shortest of all? Manifestly not. It perceives instantaneously, 
that its direction does not change. It is then change of direc- 
tion that constitutes the distinguishing property, and this, we 
contend, should enter into the definition. Besides, infinite 
straight lines are treated of in mathematics, and we would ask 
the advocate for Legendre’s definition, how he would deter- 
mine the shortest distance between two points infinitely distant. 
Now let the defining property be unity of direction, and no 
such difficulty will occur. The idea of distance, which really 
forms no part of our conception of a straight line, will not then 
intervene. Itis on these grounds that we prefer, both as more 
simple and more correct, the definition suggested above. If a 
point, after commencing its motion, does not change its direc- 
tion, the path deseribed will be a straight line. From this, 
distance and limitation are excluded, and the mind has to con- 
sider the direction alone. Moreover by adopting this defini- 
tion, we avoid the necessity of demonstrating theorem 32; 
‘'Two straight lines, which have two points common, coincide 
throughout, and form one and the same straight line.’ This 
will be a necessary consequence from our definition ; for if the 
two points which commenced their motion in the same line, 
were afterwards to separate, one or the other must change its 
direction. But then the lines would not be straight lines, 
which is contrary to the supposition. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the definition of a straight 
line, because this is the first and simplest, and, for that reason, 
the most important of geometric magnitudes. ‘The whole sub- 
sequent course of reasoning rests upon it. Legendre was 
aware that his own definition was imperfect, and it is but fair 
to give, in his own words, the reasons which induced him to 
adopt it. 

‘ The definition of a straight line, he observes in the Preface, 
‘ being the most important of the elements, I have wished to be 
able to give to it all the exactness and precision of which it is sus- 
ceptible. Perhaps I might have attained this object by calling a 
straight line that which can have only one position between two 
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given points. For, from this essential property we can deduce all 
the other properties of a straight line, and particularly that of its 
being the shortest between two given points. But in order to this 
it would have been necessary to enter into subtle discussions, and 
to distinguish, in the course of several propositions, the straight 
line drawn between two points, from the shortest line which mea- 
sures the distance of these same points. I have preferred, in or- 
der not to render the introduction to geometry too difficult, to 
sacrifice something of the exactness at which I aimed. Accord- 
ingly I shall call a straight line that which is the shortest between 
two points, and [ shall suppose that only one can be drawn be- 
tween the same points. It is upon this principle, considered at 
the same time as a definition and an axiom, that I have endeavored 
to establish the entire edifice of the elements.’ 

We come now to the definition of parallel lines. This is 
the next most important definition in geometry. Our author 
follows Euclid, except in not confining it to straight lines. 
The words of Legendre are, ‘ 'T'wo lines are said to be paral- 
lel, when being situated in the same plane, and produced ever 
so far both ways, they do not meet.’ Now this definition is 
liable to the following objection. It fixes a test of parallelism, 
which, from the very nature of the case, can never be applied. 
How, according to this definition, are we to ascertain that two 
lines are parallel? Will it be enough to produce them to any 

nite distance? No; because stop where we may, we cannot 
say but that, if we were to produce them still farther, they 
might meet. What then? We must produce them infinitely. 
But this is manifestly impossible. Indeed if the property of 
being produced to any finite or possible distance without meet- 
ing, were what consitutes parallelism, then the hyperbola and 
its asymptotes would be parallel; for these are such as being 
situated in the same plane, and produced to any finite or pos- 
sible distance whatsoever, would not meet. Now what is there 
in this last case, which leads us at once to say that these lines 
are not parallel? Is it not the fact, that they constantly ap- 
proach each other? If so, then the leading idea, in our con- 
ception of parallel lines, must be, that these do not approach 
each other ; in other words, that they are throughout at the 
same distance from each other. 'This we believe to be the es- 
sential property of parallel lines, and that which the mind pri- 
marily contemplates, whenever it forms a conception of them. 

Accordingly we contend, that it should form the basis of the 
definition. Assuming this, the other property, that they could 
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never meet, would follow of necessity ; whereas by assuming 
the latter property, it becomes necessary to demonstrate the 
former, as in art. 69. In favor of the opinion we have here 
advanced, we have the authority of Hutton, and after him of 
Webber, who seems chiefly to have copied Hutton in his 
geometry. ‘They define parallel lines to be ‘ those which are 
always at the same distance, and never meet though ever so 
far produced.’ 

A word respecting the nomenclature of figures, made use of 
by our author, will close our criticism upon his definitions. In 
general he has not departed from Euclid; and where he has 
done this, as in one or two instances, we think it is for the 
worse. We dislike the use of the term rectangle, to denote 
that figure which Euclid, by a much more convenient expres- 
sion, denominates an oblong. ‘The word rectangle literally 
means the same as right angle; it is almost equivalent, there- 
fore, to using the same word in two very different senses. 
The substitution of the word oblong, for the ‘ quadrilateral 
which has its angles right angles, without having its sides 
equal,’ instead of the word rectangle, would avoid all confu- 
sion. Again, the term parallelogram is used to denote that 
figure which Euclid calls a rhomboid. But the definition of 
Legendre is ‘a quadrilateral which has its opposite sides paral- 
lel.’ Now this is the property, not of one, but of four quadri- 
laterals, viz. the square, the oblong, the rhombus, and the 
rhomboid, of Euclid. Hence we think it produces unnecessa- 
ry confusion to make it the denomination of only one of these 
figures. With the exceptions now stated, the author’s nomen- 
clature appears to be as concise and appropriate as the nature 
of the case admits of. 

The subject next in order is axioms. These, in the words 
of Legendre, are ‘ propositions the truth of which is self-evi- 
dent.’ ‘Taken in connexion with definitions, they form the 
entire groundwork of geometrical reasoning. Of course it 
becomes a very important question, what truths are to be re- 
garded as axioms. Legendre has enumerated only five; but 
in this respect, he has departed from Euclid and all the other 
authors we have consulted. The number generally admitted 
is eleven or twelve. Indeed Legendre supposes throughout 
the work the admission of six, which he has not enumerated. 
What his motive was in omitting these, he has not told us. To 
say that they are self-evident cannot be a sufficient reason, for 
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this reason would equally exclude the mention of any. Ac- 
cordingly we think that the work would be more complete, if 
this omission were supplied. It might be done as follows. 

If equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal. 

If equals be taken from equals, the remainders are equal. 

If equals be added to unequals, the wholes are unequal. 

If equals be taken from unequals, the remainders are une- 

ual. 

Things which are double the same, are equal to one another. 

Things which are halves of the same, are equal to one an- 
other. 

Besides these six, which are enumerated by Euclid, and 
constantly taken for granted by Legendre, we shall suggest two 
others. But previously to doing this, and in order that our 
motives may not be misconstrued in proposing this and subse- 
quent alterations, we will here state in what light we propose to 
regard the work of Legendre, during the remainder of this dis- 
cussion. 

We have hitherto spoken of it as a complete treatise on the 
elements of geometry, and regarding it in this light, we have not 
hesitated to give it the first place among elementary treatises. 
Indeed we have strongly intimated our opinion of its general 
excellence, by the few and comparatively trivial defects, which 
we have been able to point out. But the object had in view in 
translating it, was to make it a manual or text-book for the stu- 
dents of Harvard University, with the expectation, doubtless, 
that it would be adopted also in other colleges and seminaries 
of learning. Considering it, therefore, in this light, as a manual 
or text-book, we think it is liable, in the first place, to this ob- 
jection, that it is not sufficiently practical ; in other words, that 
the problems are far too few, in proportion to the theorems. 
The student is put in possession of a mass of geometrical 
truths, while at the same time he is taught only a small num- 
ber of their applications to geometrical constructions. Perhaps 
it may be answered, that the practical application ‘is left for a 
useful exercise of the student’s sagacity. But the same argu- 
ment might be used with equal force for the omission of de- 
monstrations. Besides it is a well known fact that very few 
students subject their sagacity to this salutary exercise. 

But the gravest charge we have to urge against the work, 
considered in the light of a text-book, is, that it is by far more 
bulky, than the necessity or convenience of our students re- 
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quires. We presume it will not be denied, that if its size can 
be reduced, without diminishing the number of practical results 
obtained, or impairing the rigor with which they are establish- 
ed, such a reduction would be a decided improvement. For 
we hold it to be no argument in favor of its being extended 
over so wide a surface, that every part is an excellent disci- 
pline for the mind, and that consequently the greater its extent 
is, so much the more of mental discipline will be afforded. This 
argument would do very well, if there were no room for equal- 
ly salutary discipline, beyond the precincts of pure geometry. 
But this is not the case. Geometry is but the first flight of 
steps. Attain their summit, and you are introduced into a 
boundless range. But the longer you are occupied in the as- 
cent, just so much less time have you left for exploring the 
mysteries which now begin to open upon you; those sublime 
and stupendous mysteries, in the midst of which the intellects 
of Kepler, Newton, and Laplace expatiated, and which fur- 
nish even a higher and nobler discipline for the mental facul- 
ties, than the truths of pure geometry. ‘To approve then of 
amplification, which might be avoided, merely on the ground of 
mental discipline, would be like recommending to the tourist 
the most circuitous routes he could find, because they would 
afford him the greatest amount of physical exercise. Our aim, 
therefore, in what follows, will be to suggest such alterations as 
would reduce the limits of the work, without diminishing at all 
the number of practical results; and we hope also to make it 
manifest that these changes, so far from rendering the subject 
more abstruse and difficult, will bring it even nearer than it is 
at present, to the level of youthful minds. For this purpose, 
we shall assume the following propositions as maxims. When- 
ever the truth of a proposition is immediately obvious, without 
demonstration, the demonstration should be omitted. Of two 
demonstrations equally rigorous, the shortest is the best. Lastly, 
if a proposition contain only an isolated truth, that is, if no 
subsequent theorem or problem depend upon it, it is better that 
such proposition be omitted. 

These things being premised, we proceed to suggest the re- 
trenchments which we think might be made in the work of 
Legendre. We begin by recommending that the first theorem, 
(art. 27), namely, that all right angles are equal, be regarded as 
anaxiom. We have now before us the works of seven distin- 
guished geometers, at the head of whom we place Euclid; and 
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not one of these has deemed this proposition to need demon- 
stration. All set it down among the axioms. Now if it be 
not strictly an axiom, it is, at least, a necessary and obvious 
corollary from the definition; ‘ When one straight line meets 
another, in such a manner that the two adjacent angles are 
equal, each of these is a right angle.’ Into this definition the 
length of the lines does not enter. Of course they may be 
roduced indefinitely, and then a single diagram will represent 
all possible cases. Hence right angles can never differ. ‘To 
give a labored demonstration of their equality, therefore, is 
mere supererogation. 

We have only one more axiom to propose, which is the fol- 
lowing. Jf one straight line constantly approaches another, 
they will meet if produced sufficiently far. ‘This will fill up the 
only apparent chasm which occurs in the reasoning throughout 
the work. 

In art. 58, we have the following proposition. We shall 
give it in general terms to avoid the necessity of a diagram. 
If one straight line be perpendicular to a second, and if a third 
line make with the second an acute angle, the first and third 
will meet if produced sufficiently far. ‘This our author seems 
to think requires proof, and accordingly he has given us some- 
thing which looks like an attempt at demonstration, or as he 
calls it, explanation ; promising a more rigorous but not geome- 
trical demonstration, in the notes appended to the end of the 
work. His inability to demonstrate it geometrically, he as- 
cribes to the imperfect definition he has assumed of parallel 
lines and of a straight line. Why then did he not pursue the 
same course as Euclid did, when he found the same difficulty ? 
Euclid at once made it an axiom, or, as it is sometimes called, a 
postulate ; at any rate a proposition not requiring demonstration. 
In our view this was the wiser course. For though it be not 
quite so simple as the other axioms, and may perhaps require a 
moment more of reflection in order to believe it, yet it is a pro- 
position, of which it is impossible not to believe the truth, the 
moment we form a conception of the relative position of the 
lines ; moreover the belief is of that absolute kind, to which no 
resoning can add any force. One thing is clear; the mind 
perceives instantaneously that the two lines constantly approach 
each other, the farther they are produced. ‘This is as evident, 
as that the whole is greater than a part. Yet this is the very 
thing and the only thing, which the author attempts to prove. 
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Hence we say it would have been better to admit the proposi- 
tion as an axiom in the first instance ; for the attempt to prove 
it, implies that it needs proof; and not to succeed in proving it, 
is at once to strengthen the doubt if there could have been 
any, and at the same time to convey to the mind of the stu- 
dent the impression, that geometrical reasoning is not equal to 
all it undertakes. Indeed the whole difficulty, if there were 
any, still remains unaremoved. We have stated what is self-evi- 
dent in this celebrated proposition, and we will now state what 
is wanting. ‘Taking it for granted that two lines constantly ap- 

roach each other, does it need to be demonstrated that these 
binds will meet if produced sufficiently far? If so, then all the 
propositions which come after art. 58, are doubtful ; because 
they rest upon something which requires demonstration, and 
yet does not admit of it. But we contend that this is not the 
case. ‘The mind does not require a demonstration here. Af- 
ter the simple perception of constant approach, we cannot con- 
ceive of a more immediate and irresistible conclusion, than 
that of ultimate meeting. Moreover we believe that this abso- 
lute certainty is the very cause which renders the demonstra- 
tion impossible. We cannot prove it, for the same reason that 
we cannot prove the whole to be greater than its part ; that is, 
because nothing is more certain. But here we are asked by 
the objector, why it is not equally certain that the hyperbola and 
its asymptotes may be produced so far as to meet? Why will 
not the same reasoning apply to this case as to the other? ‘The 
distance at first is finite, and as there is a constant approach of 
the curve and its asymptote, this finite quantity must be con- 
stantly decreasing ; and your principle is that the constant de- 
crease of a finite quantity must ultimately bring it to zero. ‘T'o 
this we reply, that the cases are by no means parallel. The 
very existence of an asymptote involves a physical impossibility. 
It is a tangent to the curve at an infinite distance. Now since 
such a curve can never be actually drawn, it follows that the 
point of contact must always be imaginary, and of course that 
the asymptote can exist only in imagination. But the proposi- 
tion in question does not involve any physical impossibility. 
The lines can be actually represented to the eye, and the idea 
of infinity does not intervene. Hence our instantaneous belief 
that the lines in question must meet; since we only want sufti- 
cient space, and that not infinite, in order actually to make them 
meet. We shall now leave this subject ; having already pro- 
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tracted the discussion farther than we should have done, had it 
not been for our strong desire to show that no attempt at dem- 
onstration is here necessary; and our regret that, in a chain 
of reasoning so beautiful as that of Legendre, there should be 
even the appearance of a chasm. 

We proceed to our work of abbreviation. By adopting 
what we have endeavored to show is the true definition of 
straight and of parallel lines, and also the two additional axioms 
above proposed, articles 27, 32, 58, 59, and 69 become unne- 
cessary. 

Theorem 178 is, The area of a trapezoid rs equal to the pro- 
duct of its altitude by half the sum of its per sides. ‘The 
labored demonstration here given is unnecessary. ‘The truth 
follows from what has already been shown to be the measure 
of a triangle; for by drawing a diagonal, the trapezoid is divid- 
ed into two triangles, having for their common altitude the 
altitude of the trapezoid, and for their bases the parallel sides. 
Therefore the measure of these triangles is the measure of the 
trapezoid. Q. E. D. 

The following articles, 223, 224, 229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 
234, 235, may be omitted, as they lead to no practical result 
of importance, and as nothing subsequent depends upon them. 

Problem 260, which is, ‘'T’o find the common measure, if 
there be one, between the diagonal and side of a square,’ is 
useless ; because it was before shown, (188) that these two lines 
are incommensurable. 

Lemma 283, which is, Every curved line or polygon, which 
encloses from one extremity to the other a convex line, is greater 
than the enclosed line, does not require demonstration. No 
reasoning can make the truth of it strike the mind more forci- 
bly, than the mere enunciation of it. One glance at the dia- 
gram makes it a matter of simple perception. Both lines 
being convex, who can doubt that the enclosed line occupies a 
shorter distance than the enclosing one? For our part, we can 
see no room for reasoning ; it rather impairs than increases the 
force of our first conviction. But even if what we have said 
were not true, still, both this and the following Lemma, 285, 
both of which are employed as subsidiary to theorem 287, will 
be evidently superfluous, if a method of demonstrating this 
theorem can be devised, which shall not depend upon the ad- 
mission of these subsidiary truths. Accordingly such a method 
we shall now propose. 
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For this purpose, we only require the admission of the fol- 
lowing proposition. The circle may be considered as a regular 
polygon of an infinite number of sides. ‘This may be made 
intelligible to the mind of any youth, in the following manner. 
Take a circle and inscribe in it any one of the regular poly- 
gons before mentioned, (art. 269, 271, 273). Then proceed 
to bisect the arcs subtended by the sides, and draw chords to 
these half arcs. This operation may obviously be continued 
until the arcs become confounded with their chords; a limit, 
which on account of the imperfection of our vision and of in- 
struments, will soon be attained. But it is evident that the 
operation may be extended in imagination beyond this limit, to 
an indefinite degree. Indeed problems 293, 294, furnish us 
with a method of approximating the circle to a regular polygon, 
until they shall not differ by any assignable quantity. It is not 
therefore absolutely necessary to introduce the idea of infinity ; 
for if we suppose the operation to terminate at some distant 
finite limit, still the error will be so small that it may be safely 
neglected, as it is in the quadrature of the circle. We have, 
however, preferred the use of the term znfinite, both because 
it is more convenient than any other, and because it is the only 
one which renders the proposition strictly true. We are aware 
that the above considerations do not amount to a positive de- 
monstration, for this is not practicable. Mathematical infinity, 
as here presented, is a negative idea, and the only proofs, 
which propositions involving it admit of, are of a negative or 
indirect kind. We shall give an indirect demonstration of the 
rigorous truth of the one in question, by showing in the-sequel, 
that all the conclusions which result from reasoning upon it as 
a hypothesis, are precisely the same as those which Legendre 
has obtained with vastly more labor, by a course of strictly 
geometrical demonstration. Meantime what we have said 
above, will put the student’s mind into a train of reasoning, such 
as cannot fail to remove whatever doubt the first statement of 
the proposition might have occasioned. Perhaps, too, it would 
not be amiss to place before him that negative sort of evidence, 
which results from the fact, that, whether true or not, its falsity 
can never be demonstrated ; since every attempt to prove a 
want of coincidence between the circle and polygon, must sup- 

se the number of sides finite, which would be contrary to 


the hypothesis. 
After all, we expect that the lovers of strict geometry will 
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object to the introduction here, of a principle which belongs 
more properly to fluxions. We have already stated our object 
to be the abridgment of labor; and when we shall have shown 
that the recognition of this single principle will do away the 
necessity of many of the longest demonstrations in the work 
before us, we trust that no one who is not a bigot to par- 
ticular forms and systems, will find fault with the step we have 
taken. Let it be remembered, moreover, that the first sugges- 
tion of such a principle was made by a man no less profound 
and sagacious than Kepler, who employed it in a manner very 
closely resembling the one we propose ; that it has already 
been partially recognised by Legendre himself, in his approxi- 
mation to the quadrature of the circle; that it forms the entire 
basis of Trigonometry, as presented in the volume which fol- 
lows Geometry in the Cambridge course ; and finally, that the 
application of the Differential and Integral Calculus, to geomet- 
ric magnitudes, through its whole extent, is a recognition at 
once of its truth and importance. Who then will say that we 
can avail ourselves too early of that instrument, by which Kep- 
ler, Newton, Leibnitz, and Laplace, have so wonderfully facili- 
tated their vast calculations? 

We accordingly now proceed, without further apology, to 
point out the extent to which the limits of the work before us 
may be abridged, by admitting the principle, that the circle is 
a regular polygon of an infinite number of sides. 

Theorem 287. The circumferences of circles are as their 
radit, and their surfaces are as the squares of their radu. Ad- 
mitting our principle, this proposition is included in that of art. 
282. It is there demonstrated, that ‘ the perimeters of regular 
polygons of the same number of sides, are as the radii of their 
inscribed circles; and their surfaces are as the squares of these 
same radii.’ Now the circles in question being regular poly- 
gons of an infinite, and therefore the same number of sides, 
and the radii of the inscribed circles being the radii of the cir- 
cles in question, as both become coincident, we have only to 
substitute for perimeters, the word circumferences, and for the 
radu of their inscribed circles, the words their radi, and the 
same theorem is sufficient for both cases. Q. E. D. 

Theorem 289. The area of a circle is equal to the product 
of its circumference by half the radius. It was demonstrated, 
280, that ‘the area of a regular polygon is equal to the pro- 
duct of its perimeter by half the radius of the inscribed circle.’ 
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But the regular polygon of an infinite number of sides be- 
comes confounded with its inscribed circle. Therefore it must 
have for its area, its perimeter or circumference multiplied by 
half the radius. Q. E. D. 

Theorem 312. The circle is greater than any polygon of 
the same perimeter. We would vary this phraseology conform- 
ably with our principle, by saying, ‘the circle is greater than 
any other polygon of equal perimeter.’ Then it becomes a 
corollary to proposition 311, ‘of two regular isoperimetrical 
polygons, that is the greater which has the greater number of 
sides.’ For the number of sides in the circle being infinite, 
must be greater than that of any other polygon. Q. E. D. 

We now come to Part Second. This is divided into four 
sections. The first three treat of planes, polyedrones, and 
figures described on the surface of a sphere. In no part of 
these, therefore, could our mode of reasoning be substituted. 
But by applying it to the Fourth Section, which treats of the 
sphere, the cylinder, and the cone, the limits of that section will 
be reduced more than one half. We proceed to point out, as 
briefly as possible, in what manner this application is to be 
made. 

In the first place, Lemmas, 513, 514, 515, may be omitted, 
being only subsidiary to theorem 516. The solidity of a cyl- 
inder is equal to the product of the base by its altitude. ‘This 
proposition is involved in that of the solidity of the prism, 406. 
{t is there shown that the solidity of a prism is equal to the 
product of its base by its altitude. But the cylinder is a 
prism of an infinite number of faces. This may be illustrated 
by the same kind of reasoning as that employed with regard to 
the circle. Indeed it is a necessary consequence of admitting 
that the circle which forms the base of the cylinder, is a poly- 

on. Hence a second demonstration is unnecessary. The 
solidity of a cylinder must have the same measure as that of a 
prism. Q. E. D. 

Again, lemma 522 may be omitted, being only introduced for 
the sake of demonstrating theorem 523. The convex surface 
of a cylinder is equal to the circumference of its base multiplied 
by its altitude. Now it has already been demonstrated, lemma 
520, that ‘ the convex surface of a right prism, is equal to the 
perimeter of its base multiplied by its altitude.’ Admitting, 
then, our principle, the convex surface of a cylinder will con- 
sist of an infinite number of rectangles, each having for its alti- 
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tude, the altitude of the cylinder, and the sum of their bases, 
forming the circumference of the base of the cylinder. In 
other words, the cylinder is a right prism, of an infinite num- 
ber of faces. Hence the convex surface of a cylinder must 
be the same as the convex surface of a prism. Q. E. D. 

Theorem 524. ‘ The solidity of a cone is equal to the 
product of its base by a third part of its altitude.’ It was be- 
fore demonstrated, 416, that ‘ every pyramid has for its mea- 
sure, a third part of the product of its base by its altitude.’ 
But according to our principle, a cone 1s a pyramid, having an 
infinite number of triangular faces. This necessarily follows 
from its base being a polygon of an infinite number of sides. 
Hence the measure of a cone must be the same as that of a 
pyramid. Q. E. D. 

Theorem 527, enunciated in general terms, is as follows. 
‘'The frustum of a cone is equal in solidity to the sum of three 
cones, having for their common altitude, the altitude of the 
frustum, and for their respective bases, the inferior base of the 
frustum, its superior base, and a mean proportional between 
these two.’ In art. 422, it was demonstrated that the frustum 
of a pyramid has the same measure for its solidity. Admitting 
our principle, a second demonstration becomes entirely unne- 
cessary ; for the frustum of a cone becomes the frustum of a 
pyramid of an infinite number of faces. ‘Therefore it must 
have the same measure of solidity. Q. E. D. 

Theorem 528. ‘The convex surface of a cone is equal to 
ihe circumference of its base multiplied by half its side.’ This 
results necessarily from the definition of a cone just given. All 
the triangles forming its surface, have the side of the cone for 
their common altitude, and the sum of their bases forms the 
circumference of the base. Hence the sum of all these trian- 
gles, or the convex surface of the cone, is equal to the circum- 
ference of the base intohalf the side. Q. E. D. 

Theorem 530. ‘The convex surface of the frustum of a 
cone is equal to its side multiplied by half the sum of the cir- 
cumferences of the two bases.’ The two bases being parallel 
polygons of an infinite number of sides, it follows that the con- 
vex surface is composed of an infinite number of trapezoids, 
each having the side of the frustum for its altitude. Therefore 
the sum of all the trapezoids, or the convex surface, must be 
equal to the side of the frustum, that is, the altitude of the trape- 
zoids, multiplied by half the sum of all the parallel sides, or 
half the sum of the two circumferences. Q. E. D. 
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Theorem 535. ‘The surface of a sphere is equal to the 
product of its diameter by the circumference of a great circle.’ 
This is incuded in the preceding corollary. ‘'The entire sur- 
face described by the revolution of a semipolygon about its ax- 
is, is equal to the product of the axis into the circumference of 
the inscribed circle.’ Here we have only to substitute for sem- 
ipolygon the word semicircle, and for axis the word diameter, 
and to remember that the great circle and the inscribed circle 
are one and the same, in order to perceive that the surface of 
the sphere must have the measure enunciated. Q. E. D. 

Theorem 538. ‘ The surface of any spherical zone ts equal 
to the altitude of this zone multiplied by the circumference of a 
great circle.’ ‘This is involved in lemma, 533, as may be 
shown by considerations precisely like the preceding, and 
therefore unnecessary to be mentioned. 

Theorem 546. Every spherical sector has for its measure 
the zone which serves as a base multiplied by a third of the ra- 
dius, and the entire sphere has for its measure its surface multi- 
plied by a third of the radius. This long demonstration may 
be avoided, and the truth inferred directly from theorem 545, 
by substituting, as our principle justifies, the words spherical 
sector, in place of the words polygonal sector. ‘The same dem- 
onstration will then suffice for both cases. 

It is now time to draw our remarks to a close. The altera- 
tions which we have suggested, will reduce the limits of the 
work about one fifth. Had we time we might mention several 
other propositions which might be omitted altogether, on the 
ground of standing isolated or leading to no practical results. 
Whether the increased popularity and practical utility, which 
might thus be insured, be an object worthy of consideration to 
the publishers, when another edition shall be called for, as we 
understand will soon be the case, it does not concern us to in- 
quire. Of this, however, we are assured, that the wants of 
the public do really require a work on geometry less amplified 
than Legendre, and at the same time rendered more practical ; 
and we know of no treatise which would so well serve for the 
basis of such a work, as that which we have attempted to re- 
view. 
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XI.—1. De VOpposition dans le Gouvernement, et de la 
Taberté de la Presse, par M. VicomTre ve 
Pair de France. Paris, 1827. 


2. Debates in the British Parliament on the Change of 
Ministry, and on the Battle of Navarino. London, 1828. 


3. Manifesto of the Sublime Ottoman Porte of December 
20, 1827. | 


A.tHoueH the period which has elapsed since the close of 
the last general war, is commonly spoken of as a season of 
tranquillity, and may be justly viewed as such when compared 
with the five and twenty years immediately preceding, it has 
nevertheless been filled up by an almost uninterrupted series of 
important events. ‘The foundation of a numerous brotherhood 
of new nations in Spanish and Portuguese America, the estab- 
lishment of representative governments in various parts of the 
continent of Europe, the four military revolutions in the Ital- 
ian and Spanish Peninsulas, and finally the desperate and glori- 
ous struggle for national existence in Greece, are occurrences 
hardly inferior, in permanent interest and actual importance, to 
those which constituted the successive stages of the French 
Revolution. Of these great political movements some have 
already nearly reached, in one way or another, their natural ter- 
mination, and have ceased in consequence to attract, so strongly 
as before, the attention of the world. Notwithstanding the fatal 
dissensions that have lately distracted the councils of some of 
our sister Republics of the South, and the clouds that overshad- 
ow to a certain extent their immediate future prospects, we 
cannot permit ourselves to doubt for a moment, that the inde- 
pendence and freedom of the whole of Spanish America are 
substantially secure ; and we are firmly persuaded that this 
grand consummation will open a new and most auspicious chap- 
ter in the history of human affairs. On the other hand, the 
temporary triumph of liberal principles in several quarters of 
the south of Europe, which was attended from the beginning 
with many ominous and unsatisfactory circumstances, was soon 
succeeded by such decisive reverses, as to leave for the moment, 
in that quarter, no farther ground of hope. But while the gen- 
eral interest in these two courses of events has been thus di- 
minished by success on the one hand, and by failure on the 
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other, the establishment and progress of representative gov- 
ernment on the Continent, and the war of Independence in 
Greece, continue to offer from year to year new incidents of 
constantly augmenting importance. The last few months in 
particular have been marked in both by occurrences of signal 
moment. ‘The sea-fight of Navarino, if its influence on the 
fortunes of the Turkish Empire should at all correspond with 
present probabilities, can hardly fail to form an epoch in the his- 
tory of the Christian world in general, as well as in that of the 
Greek Revolution; while the late dissolution of the French 
House of Deputies, followed by the unexpected triumph of lib- 
eral principles at the elections, and a consequent change of 
ministry, is perhaps the most curious incident that has yet oc- 
curred in the operation of the new representative constitutions 
of the continent. Either of these events, considered in all its 
details and consequences, would furnish ample materials for a 
long article, and might be separately treated without inconven- 
ience. But at this distance from the scene of action, the pub- 
lic curiosity does not require, perhaps, so copious a supply of 
particulars, or so minute an investigation of their character and 
results, as might be suitable elsewhere ; and when_ political 
events of this magnitude, though not in themselves directly 
connected, proceed from and exercise their influence upon a 
cluster of neighboring powers, so closely united by relations of 
every kind, as those which make up the European common- 
wealth, it is in some respects convenient and advantageous to 
review them together. We accordingly propose in this article 
to survey, in the very rapid and imperfect manner, which only 
our limited resources and space will allow, the present aspect 
of the general politics of Europe, and shall digest our remarks 
under the two leading heads which we have already specified. 
The fluctuations and changes which have successively occurred 
in the British ministry, since the retirement of Lord Liverpool, 
although highly important, as well from the immense interests 
immediately affected by every movement in the main spring of 
so vast a machine, as from the high celebrity of many of the 
names that appear in these transactions, are nevertheless not 
likely, we think, to produce any very material effects, either on 
the internal condition or foreign relations of the country. It 
would however be improper to leave them entirely out of view 
on the present occasion, and before we proceed to examine 
the other two subjects, alluded to above, we shall briefly con- 
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sider the causes and character of these changes, principally for 
the purpose of establishing the correctness of the remark we 
have just made upon their comparative indifference to the 
general politics of Europe and the world. 

1. A change in the persons administering the government of 
a country, although always a thing of considerable moment, on 
account of the different shades of opinion and feeling under 
which similar principles may be professed, and the different 
degrees of ability with which they may be practised upon, rare- 
ly possesses a paramount interest, except when it indicates the 
triumph of a party or opinion. The late successive changes 
in the administration of the British government do not appear 
to be of this latter character, and even approach less nearly to 
it than many similar movements have done at other periods. 
In reality the form of that government and the general princi- 
ples of policy upon which it is administered, are so well estab- 
lished by the experience of a century and a half, which have 
elapsed since the close of the civil wars, that there is little or 
no difference of sentiment about them in the minds of intelli- 
gent men. ‘The nominal parties of Whigs and Tories, into 
which the well informed and substantial part of the communi- 
ty is divided, are little more than shadows of the two violent 
factions, whose embittered and bloody struggles formerly dis- 
tracted the kingdom, and are now separated by almost imper- 
ceptible lines of distinction ; while the third party of Radicals, 
whose doctrines are no doubt sufficiently at variance with those 
of the two others, and whose triumph would be the signal for a 
domestic revolution similar to that of France, is not yet power- 
ful enough to affect in any way the march of the government, 
still less to claim a direct share in the administration. Any 
change therefore which could well take place at present, in the 
personnel of the British ministry, would hardly be of a nature 
to alter materially the course of its general policy. 

But the late successive new arrangements are, as we just re- 
marked, less likely to have this effect, than many preceding 
ones of a similar kind ; since they have all been formed upon 
the avowed principle of a union of parties, and a representation 
in the cabinet of all the various groupes and coteries, which 
compose the ruling aristocracy. Although the cabinet of Mr 
Canning contained a large infusion of whig materials, he was 
doubtless himself its inspiring soul and actual head, and con 
tinued to be, as he had hitherto been, a professed tory. The 
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short lived administration of Lord Goderich was a mere con- 
tinuation, on the smaller scale allowed by his Lordship’s inferi- 
or talents and feebler character, of that of Mr Canning. The 
late recomposition of the government by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, has no doubt been effected under an influence somewhat 
less friendly to the whigs, than the one which prevailed imme- 
diately before ; and the more tenacious and sensitive leaders of 
that party have again retired to the opposition benches. But the 
cabinet nevertheless maintains its coloring of impartiality, com- 
prehending the most effective members of the two that preced- 
ed it, particularly Mr Huskisson and Lord Dudley ; and has 
publicly pledged itself before the country and the world to 
pursue, on all material points, the policy of Mr Canning. It is 
evident therefore that the new arrangements, considered as a 
change of ministry, can have no very material or decisive re- 
sults. Mr Peel may be somewhat less successful in calling 
forth alternately the smiles and tears of the faithful commons, 
than his brilliant predecessor ; while, on the other hand, the 
name of the conqueror of Waterloo, standing at the head of 
the government, will carry with it into the cabinets of all the 
continental powers far more weight, than the quiet appellations 
of Jenkinson or Liverpool. But the ordinary train of affairs, 
both foreign and domestic, will pursue substantially its former 
course. On the three great questions of internal policy, the 
finances, the corn laws, and concessions to the Catholics, there 
is no probability of any change. In the foreign relations, which 
consist at this moment in like manner of three principal branch- 
es, Spanish America, Portugal, and Turkey, the system of Mr 
Canning will doubtless be sustained with undiminished firm- 
ness, as respects the two first ; and should there be, as is not 
improbable, some variation from it in the third, it will not be the 
effect (rather one of the et of the last ministerial change, 
but in the main the result of unexpected events occurring 
abroad, which would have produced nearly the same operation 
upon the councils of the British cabinet under any minister. 
The extent and effects of this probable variation will come 
more naturally under our review, when we treat directly of the 
Greek question, in a subsequent part of this article. 

The late movements in the British administration may there- 
fore be viewed on the whole as of little importance to the 
general political system. ‘They were occasioned by merely 
accidental causes, the attack of disease that prostrated Lord 
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Liverpool, and the death of Mr Canning ; and they do not indi- 
cate any change of policy in regard to the great interests of the 
country. When such changes do in fact take place under a 
government so strongly controlled by public opinion as that of 
England, they can have but little connexion with the caprice, 
or even the personal character and talent of individual states- 
men, but must be owing to some corresponding change in the 
actual situation of the political world at home or abroad. The 
form and opportunity of particular measures may vary with the 
various tastes and powers of different ministers, which may 
produce in this way results of considerable importance ; but the 
great ends (to reverse the illustration of Shakspeare) are in the 
main ‘ rough hewn by the Divinity,’ who only leaves it to his 
mortal ministers to affect, in some slight degree, their shape 
and color. - 

A revolution of an essential kind, in the policy of the Brit- 
ish government, has actually taken place since the close of the 
late wars; and the circumstances which occasioned it, as 
well as the manner in which it has steadily developed itself un- 
der the numerous and often abrupt and unexpected changes in 
the administration, singularly illustrate the correctness of the 
above remark in both its parts ; and show at once the degree 
to which.the general policy of the kingdom is controlled by 
changes in the state of the political world, and the trifling ex- 
tent to which the measures dictated by such changes are mod- 
ified by the personal character of individual statesmen. We al- 
lude here, as the reader will of course perceive, to the retirement 
of Great Britain from the great despotic alliance of the Continent 
of Europe, and her adhesion to the liberal system which happi- 
ly flourishes throughout our own. ‘This revolution, however 
important, was not the result of a change of ministry ; nor has 
it been the occasion of any one of the successive changes of 
this description which have taken place since it has been in 
progress. Great Britain, with a constitution founded substan- 
tially on free principles, had been led by circumstances, partly 
accidental, to engage with ardor and activity in a coalition, 
whose indirect results at least were adverse to liberty, The 
terror inspired by a common danger, real or supposed, first 
from the excesses of the French revolution, and afterwards 
from the military ambition of Napoleon, gave rise to this un- 
natural connexion, and sustained it firmly as long as the danger 
lasted. But when the repeated conquest of France by the 
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allies had completely dispelled all remaining apprehensions 
from that quarter, the coalition virtually ceased of itself, with 
the cause that created it. ‘The parties naturally pursued on 
subsequent occasions the course of policy conformable to their 
habitual principles of administration ; and as these were of a 
directly opposite description, they were brought, almost imme- 
diately, out of a relation of close and intimate codperation, into 
one of direct hostility. Even before the battle of Waterloo, 
the first symptoms of this divergence appeared in the dissen- 
sions among the great powers at the congress of Vienna, and in 
the refusal of the British government to adhere to the holy 
alliance. It became still more manifest when that government 
declined to assist at the several anti-constitutional congresses of 
the continent, and even protested directly against their pro- 
ceedings. Still however there was no change of ministry. 
Lord Londonderry, though as fully pledged by his known 
principles and _ his previous course of life to the former system 
as almost any man in England, felt no difficulty, under the 
change of circumstances which had since occurred, in acting 
on another of a directly opposite character ; and we now saw 
this sworn friend and confidential ally of legitimacy wielding 
his inoffensive pen (no longer backed by the thunders of Wel- 
lington and Nelson) in the cause of freedom. 

In the meantime, a change of ministry produced by an acciden- 
tal cause in fact occurred, and brought to the direction of the 
foreign affairs a statesman still more deeply pledged than Lord 
Londonderry to the anti-jacobin policy, and remarkable for an 
energy of character and a superiority of talent, which exempted 
him more than most persons from the control of circumstances, 
and rendered him in an uncommon degree the independent 
master of his own conduct. ‘The personal relations of Mr Can- 
ning with his predecessor were also such, as did not naturally im- 
pose upon him any very strong obligation to follow the course 
which the latter had marked out. ‘This therefore was a crisis 
in which we might have expected to witness the triumph of the 
force of individual character over that of circumstances ; and it 
was now, if ever, that the world might have looked for a return 
to the anti-revolutionary system. What in fact happened ? 
The energy and talent of Mr Canning served only to precipitate 
the change of policy which had been commenced by Lord 
Londonderry, and to brush away, without ceremony, the minor 
difficulties, which that more scrupulous or timid statesman 
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might have found insurmountable. We saw this ancient cham- 
pion of the altar and the throne sanctioning by one of his ear- 
liest acts the revolt of the Spanish colonies, calling, in his own 
phrase, a new world into existence, and in the face of the 
rooted prejudices of his countrymen, publicly professing, with 
a sort of affectation, a community of system and feeling with 
these United States. 

Another accident again unsettles the ministry, raises 
Mr Canning to the head of the government, and gives 
him the free choice of his associates. Now at least, if we 
suppose him to have been shackled before by the authority 
or judgment of others, was a golden opportunity for indulg- 
ing his favorite prejudices, shifting at once the helm of state, 
and returning to the old course, given out in better days by 
‘the pilot that weathered the storm.’ What, again we ask, was 
the result? The cherished nursling and fond admirer of Pitt 
fills his cabinet with avowed and veteran whigs of the school 
of Fox, and even carries his liberality so far, as to make him- 
self the object of the bitter personal animosity of the principal 


surviving disciples of his ancient master. ‘The Coryphaeus of, 


anti-jacobins, who had cheered on in poetry and prose, for 
twenty years together, a general European crusade against 
revolution, now declares in open parliament before the face of 
Europe, that he is ready, if circumstances require, to take the 
field a second time on the other side, and to head the revolu- 
tionary troops on a crusade, as long and as bloody as the for- 
mer one against legitimacy. Finally the last act of his life was 
to conclude, under the form of a treaty of alliance with Rus- 
sia and France, for the pacification of Greece, a compact with 
the latter power, for the real purpose, as we shall show hereaf- 
ter, of embarrassing the policy of Russia herself, of Russia, 
the long tried, faithful, and invaluable coadjutor of the Pitt- 
statesmen, in their struggle with Napoleon. Such then is the 
influence of circumstances over the conduct of a British minis- 
ter, and so little are his measures dependent upon his own pe- 
culiar views and character. If his temper be quiet and feeble, 
he pursues without a struggle the onward current of events. 
If, on the contrary, he have anything of a ‘ tyrant’s vein’ about 
him, any disposition (of which the late premier certainly had 
a good deal) to ‘make all split,’ he only abounds the more fully 
in the same sense, and overleaps with the less difficulty all mi- 
nor scruples. 
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The principles we have here stated are sufficiently evident, 
and have their application to a greater or less extent in most 
other governments ; but they are so curiously illustrated and cor- 
roborated by the history of that of England, for the last fifteen 
years, that we have been led insensibly into a fuller recapitula- 
tion of details, than was absolutely necessary to the course of the 
present inquiry. We repeat however, that the late ministerial 
changes in England are not of a nature to produce, as such, any 
material effects upon general politics. It does not belong to our 
present purpose to examine them much in detail under other 
points of view. Of the three complete revolutions that have 
taken place within the last two years, the two first were occasion- 
ed, as we have remarked above, by events entirely casual. The 
real causes of the dissolution of the Goderich administration are 
less apparent, and after the ample explanations given on all 
sides of both houses of Parliament, are still, to a certain extent, 
enveloped in mystery. ‘The trifling misunderstanding between 
Mr Huskisson and Mr Herries, respecting the person who should 
fill the chair of a Committee of Finance, does not appear to us 
a circumstance of sufficient importance to have produced this 
effect, although we are well aware that little things become 
great, when they affect great interests. It is not impossible to 
reconcile the positive assertion of l.ord Goderich and other 
members of the late administration, that this misunderstanding 
was the actual and only cause of its dissolution, with the sup- 
position that other and more weighty difficulties had created in 
his Lordship’s mind an inclination to retire, without which the 
small matter in question might have been got over. A power- 
ful party in the aristocracy continued to exhibit a menacing 
aspect, and Lord Goderich, a sensitive and gentle rather than 
commanding character, may have felt that he had not the casque 
of three fold brass, which armed the dauntless front of his la- 
mented friend and predecessor, wherewith to stem its fury. 
On the other hand, affairs had taken a somewhat unfavorable 
turn in Turkey, and another general war, if not probable, was 
at least within the compass of no very distant possibility. Lord 
Goderich may not have chosen to encounter this hazard, from 
which indeed a stouter heart than his appears to be, might well 
recoil with consternation. In the apprehension of these im- 
pending storms, he may have preferred to resign at once, 
before the arrival of the moment of actual danger, when it 
would no longer be possible to quit his post with honor; and on 
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that account may have attached an importance to the affair of 
the Finance Committee, which he would not have given to it 
under other circumstances ; while this, being the only motive 
for his retirement which he mentioned to the King, may have 
been spoken of with technical propriety as its real moving cause. 
This view of the subject is the more probable, since we must 
look for this cause, in circumstances likely to operate precisely 
on his Lordship’s own mind, as he appears to have resigned, 

not only without consulting with his colleagues, but even without 
apprising them of his intention. Mr Tierney declared in the 
house of Commons, that he supposed the government to be 
going on as usual, twenty-four hours after the head of it had 
quitted the helm. We cannot however enter any further at 
present into this discussion. 

The new administration seems to us to wear an aspect of 
firmer consistency and greater durability, than either of the 
two preceding ones. We consider Mr Peel as the effec- 
tive Prime Minister. The Duke of Wellington, though per- 
haps less incapable of conducting the civil affairs of the king- 
dom, than he is supposed to be by many, and than his noble 
frankness and genuine modesty have induced him to repre- 
sent himself, does not appear to be regarded by his country- 
men, as the precise person best fitted for the post he now 
fills; and from intimations which he has given in the house of 
lords, as well as from the nature of the arrangements which 
have been made for supplying his place at the head of the army, 
it is not unlikely that he intends at no very distant period to re- 
turn to this latter station. In that case Mr Peel may probably be 
called to succeed him, and to assume the ostensible direction of 
the government. Of the character and talents of this states- 
man we entertain a very favorable opinion. He has not per- 
haps the brilliant elocution, the ready wit, the rich stores of 
polite literature, and the fine poetical taste, which gave Mr 
Canning so powerful a sway over the house; but we are not 
sure that, even as a parliamentary speaker, he i is not really equal 
or superior to his great predecessor. He has more discretion, 
more familiarity with matters of mere business, and, we incline 
to believe, more precision and correctness in his habits of think- 
ing. These are solid qualities, which cannot but secure, in the 
end, the confidence of the nation to a greater extent than mere 
rhetoric. Mr Peel is however by no means defective in man- 
ner as an orator. He possesses, on the contrary, a copious, 
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manly, and unaffected style of elocution, highly appropriate to 
the subjects he is called to treat, and graced perhaps with as 
much ornament as good taste would admit. The mixture of 
firmness and moderation exhibited in his conduct on the occa- 
sion of the forming of the Canning ministry, whether he be 
right or wrong on the Catholic question, was creditable to his 
moral character, which is also, we understand, in all respects 
unexceptionable. He is now in the flower of life, possessed of 
every accidental advantage, and at the opening of a public ca- 
reer which promises, we think, to be highly honorable to him- 
self, and useful to his country. 

2. The late changes in the administration of the French 
government, to which we next propose to direct our attention, 
are different in character, and much more important to the gene- 
ral politics of Europe, than those which we have just been con- 
sidering. France seems to be almost the only country where the 
great political parties which divide to a certain extent, and under 
different shapes and names, the whole christian world, are ac- 
tually in presence of each other, and carry on the war with 
activity and vigor. In the military monarchies of the East of 
Europe, and, as at present constituted, in the two Peninsulas, the 
liberal opinion is crushed into silence by main force, and has 
no public expression. In Great Britain and in all parts of our 
own Continent, the legitimate opinion, if it in fact exist at all, 
is too feebly sustained by the public sentiment, to form the 
avowed creed of any considerable party ; and the political 
controversies that are carried on from time to time, with more 
or less warmth, turn, for the most part, in England, on the mer- 
its of particular measures, and with us, where the field is still 
more narrow, on the characters of individuals. In France, on 
the contrary, the two opinions are pretty nearly balanced ; for 
if the liberal party have, as we incline to think, a decided su- 

eriority of force in the nation, their legitimate opponents are, 
on the other hand, backed by a powerful foreign influence, 
which can never be entirely overlooked in a kingdom having 
an immense open frontier. ‘This reinforcement enables the 
party to keep the field, and has even given them, for a consid- 
erable portion of the period subsequent to the restoration, an 
appearance of success, and at times a complete and undisputed 
predominance. ‘The respective opinions and objects of these 
two parties are sufficiently familiar to our readers. They are 
determined in general by the great changes in the state of civ- 
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ilization and society which have led to the division; although 
the views of the individuals engaged in the controversy at par- 
ticular times and places, often vary very much from the com- 
mon standard, and are not always fully realized by themselves ; 
for in practical life, the influence of impulse and passion is not 
less powerful than that of principle, or even interest. Since the 
revolution in France, the struggle has been immediately for the 
administration of the government. It has been kept up steadily 
under several successive alternations of triumph and defeat ; 
but the recent victory of the opposition seems to be more com- 
plete and decisive than any preceding one of either party. A 
rapid review of the political history of France during the period 
in question, will serve perhaps to explain the circumstances 
which have led to this result, and to throw some light on its 
probable consequences. | 

The first demonstration of public opinion that was exhibited 
after the king’s second return, seemed to indicate a clear su- 
periority of force on the anti-constitutional side. We allude to 
the election of the house of deputies of 1815, called by Louis 
XVIII. the chambre introuvable, and which was composed al- 
most wholly of returned emigrants. By what species of man- 
agement or accident this result was effected, is a point that has 
never been precisely explained; but it was pretty soon appa- 
rent that the majority of the house were much better royalists 
than the people, or even than the king. ‘The king may in fact be 
viewed as having been himself from early life, and from per- 
sonal conviction and feeling, an adherent of the liberal party ; 
a fact which has probably had more weight than any other 
single circumstance, in regulating the course of events since the 
restoration, and determining the present state and future desti- 
nies of France. The concession of the charter was the first 
great and unequivocal proof which he gave of his intentions ; 
and after his return from Ghent, his disposition on these subjects 
was soon exhibited in other not less certain forms. ‘The min- 
isters whom he chiefly favored and trusted, particularly M. 
de Cases, were known to be decidedly liberal; and the disso- 
lution by a special ordinance of the chambre introuvable, the 
year after its formation, was a sufficiently significant rebuke of 
the spirit which prevailed in its deliberations. For the three or 
four years intervening between this period and the assassination 
of the Duke of Berry, liberalism was undoubtedly the order of 
the day, and was understood to be constantly gaining ground 
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both at court and in the country. This was a turn of affairs 
which the royalists could not at all comprehend, and still less 
acquiesce in with a good grace. Considering the entire history 
of the last thirty years to be fairly expressed by the single word 
revolution, a word which, in the Scripture phrase, was not even 
to be named among christians ; they look upon the king’s whole 
course of proceedings, including the concession of the charter, 
as a sort of inexplicable mystery, a kind of desperate and fatal 
somnambulism, which they could hardly imagine possible, but 
from which, as it had really occurred, it was their bounden and 
sacred duty to rouse their sovereign, for his own good as well 
as theirs. ‘They accordingly commenced in the two houses, 
and through the channel of the press, a most violent attack, 
which they carried on with undiminished zeal for three or four 
years, upon liberal, or as they called them, revolutionary prin- 
ciples. The leader of the party in the house of Deputies, where 
the struggle was more active than in that of Peers, was M. de 
Villele. ‘The daily newspapers being subject to a censorship, 
the great engines in the written controversy were periodical 
and other pamphlets, the most remarkable of which was the 
Conservateur, or Preserver, a sort of journal published in num- 
bers of thirty or forty pages each, at irregular periods, but on 
an average about ‘once a fortnight, under the direction of the 
Viscount de Chateaubriand, assisted by a considerable number 
of friends and associates. Such was the original position in the 
political field of these two statesmen, then in the strictest bonds 
of alliance, whose codperation, assisted in some degree by 
accidents, effected after a while the triumph of the royalist par- 
ty, and whose subsequent division has been the main cause of 
its late discomfiture, and perhaps final and irreparable over- 
throw. 

Although M. de Chateaubriand, whose name is familiar to 
our readers as that of one of the most distinguished literary 
characters of the day, be undoubtedly much superior in origi- 
nal talent and liberal accomplishment to M. de Villele, the lat- 
ter appears, notwithstanding, to have been recognised, at this 
time and ever since, as the effective leader of the royalist par- 
ty, while the other was looked upon merely as a powerful 
champion and coadjutor in the common cause. The general 
acquiescence which was given to this arrangement by all ex- 
cept the brilliant author of the Genius of Christianity himself, 
may induce us to suppose, that it was not adopted without good 
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reasons ; but if we form an opinion of the character of M. de 
Villéle merely upon such grounds as are open to the public, it is 
not easy to discover the precise qualities which have entitled 
him to this distinction, or in fact to the degree of confidence 
which he seems to have enjoyed among his political friends. 
He certainly possesses none of those gifts and graces which 
captivate the imagination, and are generally necessary, at least 
to a certain extent, to secure the popular favor. Though 
copious and ready as a parliamentary orator, a distinction 
much more rare in France than in England or the United 
States, his manner is altogether plain and even ungraceful, 
and his speeches give little or no evidence of extraordinary 
depth or sagacity of thought. It would seem therefore, that 
his great superiority, if real, must consist in practical ability 
and sound discretion in the management of delicate affairs. 
The combination of these useful qualities with a decided natu- 
ral talent, though of daily occurrence in cooler climates, is 
somewhat less common, and of course more valuable, in 
France ; and the confidence entertained by the royalists, that 
it formed the basis of the character of M. de Villele, was, 
we incline to think, the real ground, certainly a very just 
and proper one, of the high estimation in which they held 
him. Whether his administration has fully justified this con- 
fidence, is perhaps a doubtful question. As far as we can 
judge of it at this distance, it exhibits no very decided de- 
monstrations either of practical talent or of extraordinary dis- 
cretion. His course in regard to the Spanish war, the most 
important of his measures, was not only liable to strong, sub- 
stantial objections, but was throughout vacillating and uncer- 
tain in a very singular degree; and his previous declaration 
in the house of deputies, on that occasion, ‘that if he did 
not make war at the South he should have it at the North,’ 
was certainly anything but discreet. The abrupt and passion- 
ate manner in which he broke with M. de Chateaubriand (sup- 
posing him even, as we incline to do, to have been in the right 
on the merits of the quarrel) was not very honorable to his 
coolness and prudence. Finally the measures by which he 
brought on the late crisis, and to which we shall presently ad- 
vert, as they were wholly uncalled for by any pressing emer- 
gency, and, instead of strengthening his hands, as he expected, 
have led to his own ruin and that of his party, have been shown 
by the event to have been in the highest degree impolitic and 
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ill judged. Making every allowance for the difficulty of the 
times, which yet does not seem to have been excessive, we 
cannot disettors recognise in his conduct any striking appear- 
ances of judicious, practical statesmanship. His warmest ad- 
mirers would certainly never dream of classing him with the 
greatest names in this line, the Richelieus and Ximeneses of 
other times, or the Pitts and Metternichs of our own. We 
cannot indeed but think, that even his friends must have been 
disappointed in him, and that his measures can hardly have 
realised the expectation they had founded on his supposed 
consummate prudence and address. 

We may add, that while his natural genius seems to have 
been by no means of an elevated order, his education was also 
not exactly of the kind most likely to furnish him with the 
proper accomplishments and talents of a statesman. He had 
served in the navy from his earliest youth until the opening of 
the revolution ; and at that time had taken refuge with some of 
his personal friends in a remote colony in the East Indies, 
where he continued to reside, until the quiet of the country was 
completely restored by Napoleon. He returned to France in 
1807, and took up his abode in his native city of Toulouse, 
where he lived in complete seclusion from political affairs until 
the restoration. His opinions were, however, very well known, 
and he lost no time in fully avowing them in a pamphlet which 
he published in 1814, in opposition to the concession of the 
charter. He was elected the next year to the chambre in- 
trouvable, where he immediately distinguished himself among 
the very few extemporary speakers in the house, and was soon 
recognised, by general consent, as the royalist leader. The 
complete independence which he had maintained of all the 
preceding governments, although it did not increase his capaci- 
ty for conducting the affairs of the state, probably contributed 
to establish his fame for purity of principle ; while the modest 
and unassuming virtues which distinguished his private charac- 
ter, conciliated the esteem and affection of all who knew him. 
After all, the actual scarcity at this moment of persons, at once 
entirely uncommitted to the revolution, and well fitted in all 
other respects for political life, was doubtless among the prin- 
cipal causes that raised M. de Villele so suddenly into notice 
and distinction among his political friends. This circumstance, 
however, did not entitle him to the preéminence over M. de 
Chateaubriand, who had been already known for years pre- 
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ceding, through evil and good report, as an uncompromising 
adherent of the Bourbon cause, and who had rendered with his 
pen the most essential services to the principles upon which its 
success was supposed to rest. 

The Viscount de Chateaubriand undoubtedly possesses an 
intellect not only much superior to that of M. de Villeéle, but 
absolutely of the highest order ; and from the eminence which 
he has attained, both in the literary and political career, may 
be fairly reckoned among the most distinguished individuals of 
our times. He has courted in turn, with equal fervor and 
nearly equal success, the three sister muses of Poetry, Philoso- 
phy, and History, who, according to the scheme of Lord Bacon, 
divide between them the dominion of the world of letters; and 
has entered with ardor, as a leading character, into all the politi- 
cal struggles of the eventful period in which he has lived. In 
early youth he seems to have labored, as it were, under an 
exuberance of life and talent, which overflowed in the most 
impracticable and extravagant projects both in action and in 
literature. Descended from one of the old, noble families, and 
holding a commission in the king’s service, he embarked for this 
country at the age of three or four and twenty, with the double 
purpose of discovering the northwest passage, and collecting 
materials for an epic poem in prose, on the manners and histo- 
ry of the Indians. The first of these promising enterprises 
seems to have failed at the outset. In preparing to execute 
the other, he travelled far and wide over all parts of this con- 
tinent, and finally digested his observations into a work called 
the NVatchez, a sort of romance founded on the historical event 
of the massacre of the French colony of that name by the 
neighboring tribes, and in which the novels of Atala and René, 
since published in a separate form, were originally inserted as 
episodes. Circumstances prevented the author from finishing 
this work ; and we are rather surprised, that his mature judg- 
ment should not have induced him to suppress it entirely. In 
the mean time, however, while he was engaged in these inter- 
esting philosophical and literary pursuits, the revolution open- 
ed with the emigration of the princes and most of the nobility. 
M. de Chateaubriand felt himself bound in honor to share the 
fortunes of his order, and, abandoning at once the northwest 
passage and the Natchez, embarked for England, and imme- 
diately enlisted in the army of Condé. With this high spirited 
but ill starred little corps, he appears to have seen much hard 
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service, and to have encountered many dangers and hair 
breadth ’scapes. On its final dissolution he retired to London, 
and lived for some years, like most of his brother emigrants, in 
an obscure and penurious condition, subsisting precariously on 
French translation, and employing his leisure in the composi- 
tion of an Essay on Revolutions. This treatise, of which the 
first part was published at the time, and which has lately been 
reprinted in a complete edition of the author’s works, is a cu- 
rious specimen of the wild extravagance of youthful genius, 
full of life and power, but not yet taught or tamed by whole- 
some experience, bursting with imaginary stores of intellectual 
wealth, and, that no time may be lost in communicating them, 
despatching with a few dashes of the pen an encyclopedia of 
the greatest questions in politics, morals, and literature. The 
plan of the work is essentially vicious, and the details extrava- 
gant often to absurdity. It also abounds in false principles, 
and, to a less extent, in marks of false taste in style ; and it is 
written throughout in an amusing tone of self-sufficiency and 
dogmatism. ‘That a person capable of producing such a work 
should be compelled, by any chance, to vegetate unknown and 
unthought of in a garret, was, of course, in his opinion, a fact 
sufficient of itself to demonstrate the utter rottenness of the ex- 
isting condition of society, which he accordingly qualifies in no 
very favorable terms. ‘I figure to myself the world,’ he re- 
marks, in one of the passages in which he treats this subject, 
‘I figure to myself the world as a vast forest, and the human 
race as a band of robbers, who lie in wait in it, to rob and 
murder each other.’ A charming illustration of the principles 
and forms of social intercourse! ut with all its defects, the 
style and substance of the Essay argue powers of the highest 
order, and extensive research through the whole field of know- 
ledge. In the late new edition of it, the author has accompa- 
nied the text with a commentary, in which he candidly avows, 
and often ridicules, with great good humor, the faults to which 
we have alluded. 

We mention these particulars in the early life of M. de 
Chateaubriand, rather as being in themselves of a curious and 
amusing description, than as tending to illustrate his mature 
character, which, if estimated by them, would certainly be far 
from deserving, in any respect, the opinion we have given of it. 
The youthful sallies of superior minds are generally extrava- 
gant in proportion to the extraordinary vigor and efficiency of 
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their riper efforts. With the return of M. de Chateaubriand 
to France, about the year 1800, a new era commenced in his 
political and literary conduct. Among the wanton and thought- 
less passages in the Essay on Revolutions, were some that al- 
luded disrespectfully to religion. ‘These of course gave great 
pain to his family ; and his mother on her death-bed had sent 
him a solemn admonition on the subject through his sister, who 
also died before the letter, in which she conveyed it, reached 
her hands. The deep impression, naturally produced by such 
a concurrence of circumstances on a sensitive and ardent con- 
stitution, turned at once the current of his thoughts and _ feel- 
ings in an opposite direction; and for many years after it 
seems to have been his principal object to make an honorable 
reparation for his former faults, and to counteract, as far as pos- 
sible, the effect they might have had on the minds of others. For 
this purpose he undertook, and two or three years after pub- 
lished, his principal work, entitled the Genius of Christianity, 
which met with a high degree of public favor, and on which 
his purely literary fame is mainly founded. Its character is 
rather poetical than philosophical; and it was doubtless on this 
account so much the better fitted to effect its object. Its popu- 
larity was much increased by the insertion, in the body of it, 
of the tales entitled Atala and René, originally intended as 
episodes in the romance of the Natchez.’ Considered as 
works of art, these novels are perhaps conceived on false prin- 
ciples of taste, and are not unexceptionable even in a moral 
point of view; but they both display great power of execution, 
and they recommended the work to a class of readers, for whom 
it would otherwise have had less attraction. 

The opinion of competent judges has been a good deal divid- 
ed, respecting the literary character of the Genius of Christiani- 
ty ; but we incline to believe, that it will be viewed hereafter as 
one of the remarkable productions of the age. It possesses in- 
deed the singular merit of being the only defence of our religion 
yet published, which has had an extensive vogue as a merely 
literary work, independently of its substantial or scientific value. 
It has also the advantage of being in a great measure clear 
of controversial topics, and consequently nearly equally inter- 
esting to Christians of all denominations. But whatever its 
positive merit may be, it certainly produced, from the peculiar 
circumstances under which it was published, a greater and hap- 
pier effect, than almost any book of modern times. It was one 
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of the most powerful, immediate agents in counteracting the 
current of opinion, that had set so strongly in France for many 
years preceding, in favor of loose doctrines in religion and 
morals. One or two brilliant pens commonly set the fashion 
of the day in letters, and when so popular a writer came for- 
ward, as the champion of good principles, the minor wits were 
ashamed to scoff, and the crowd of imitators followed of 
course in the new direction. After running the gauntlet 
through a pretty severe course of abuse and ridicule, the work 
finally obtained a decided victory ; and it is from this period, 
that we may perhaps date with precision the revived respect 
for religion, which forms the most pleasing feature in the pre- 
sent moral aspect of the French people. The glory of having 
contributed so much to this result, is undoubtedly far superior 
to any merely literary or political distinction; and we have 
sometimes regretted, that the pen, which had been sanctified 
as it were by such success in so holy a cause, should have ever 
after been devoted to merely worldly topics. 

The immense importance to the state of the service thus 
rendered to the church, could not be overlooked by any 
who entertained just notions of the nature of the relation 
between religion and government. Even Bonaparte, with 
his exclusively military tastes and habits, was not so in- 
sensible to moral considerations, as to view it with indif- 
ference. He immediately appointed M. de Chateaubriand, 
secretary to his embassy at Rome, then filled by Cardinal 
Fesch, and soon after, his minister plenipotentiary to the re- 
public of the Valais. The leisure afforded by these. situa- 
tions was devoted to the composition of another work, call- 
ed the Martyrs, intended to promote the same general ob- 
ject as the Genius of Christianity, but which, although it con- 
tains many beautiful passages, is on the whole, we think, a less 
fortunate effort. Upon the execution of the Duke d’ Enghien, 
he threw up his place in disgust, and retired entirely from po- 
litical life. Soon after this, he made a rapid tour through 
Greece, Palestine, and Egypt, for the purpose of viewing, with 
his own eyes, the places in which he had laid the scene of the 
Martyrs, and enabling himself, in this way, to give his descrip- 
tions additional truth and vivacity. After his return from this 
expedition, he resided in Paris, until the fall of Bonaparte, 
chiefly occupied in finishing and publishing, first the work just 
alluded to, and afterwards an account of his travels, under the 
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title of an Itinerary from Paris to Jerusalem. ‘This produc- 
tion is essentially a poem like the other, and, we think, the 
finer one of the two. Some passages in the Martyrs were sup- 
posed to allude indirectly to Napoleon ; and the latter, in re- 
venge, as we are told by M. de Chateaubriand, ordered one 
of his cousins, who was then a state prisoner, to immediate ex- 
ecution. 

We shall not, we trust, be considered as giving a dispropor- 
tionate importance to M. de Chateaubriand, by entering upon 
this somewhat protracted detail of the events of his life, when 
it is recollected, that he has been perhaps the most active poli- 
tician in France since the revolution, and that his influence has 
been exerted decisively in the late ministerial changes, which 
form at present our immediate subject. ‘The return of the 
Bourbons gave a new direction to his literary talent, which has 
since been exclusively and indefatigably employed on_ political 
topics. He announced and welcomed the new order of events 
in a powerful pamphlet, which had the effect of recommending 
to the affection of the people their almost forgotten, legitimate 
monarch. Upon Bonaparte’s return from Elba, he accompa- 
nied the king to Ghent, and acted there as his principal minister. 
The ascendency acquired by the liberal party, soon after the 
second restoration of Louis the Eighth, to which we have already 
alluded, threw him, with the other determined royalists, into 
the ranks of opposition. The first fruit of his efforts, under 
these new circumstances, was the work entitled the Monarchy 
according to the Charter, the largest and most elaborate of his 
mature political essays, in which he first analyzes the nature of 
representative government in general, and then examines and 
endeavors to invalidate the grounds on which the adoption of 
a liberal system of adininistration by the king was commonly 
defended. With all the respect which we feel for the intellect 
of M. de Chateaubriand, we conceive that it is essentially a 
poetical, and not a philosophical one ; and that his talent lies in 
expressing his opinions, whatever they may be, in powerful 
and beautiful language, rather than in forming them with ex- 
traordinary sagacity, coolness, and precision. We find him 
indeed adopting, at different times, with equally apparent and, 
we doubt not, real conviction, the most opposite theories in 
religion and politics, and expressing them both with the same 
force and fervor, without always deeming it necessary to ac- 
count distinctly for the change. Hence the charge of inconsis- 
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tency, which has been urged against him with considerable plau- 
sibility, and to which we shall advert more particularly hereafter. 

The Monarchy according to the Charter does not, in our 
opinion, in its purely theoretical part, exhaust the great ques- 
tion of representative government, or even furnish any de- 
cidedly original and striking views on the subject. It is rarely 
indeed, if ever, that there is any real value in discussions of 
ee principles, brought forward in the heat of controversy, 
or the purpose of effecting the decision of points in dispute 
between political parties. In the work now alluded to, there 
were two or three passages which the ministers affected to con- 
sider as personally disrespectful to the king, and under this 
pretence they struck off the name of the author from the roll 
of counsellors of state. This proceeding did not tend, of 
course, to conciliate his feelings; and, pursuing with augment- 
ed zeal his course of opposition, he undertook, with the aid of 
a number of friends, the publication of the Conservateur, to 
which we have already alluded, and assumed, in conjunction 
with M. de Villéle, the principal direction of the royalist party. 

Such were the characters of these two statesmen, and if M. 
de Villéle was generally acknowledged as the real leader of 
the party, it can hardly be denicd, that M. de Chateaubriand 
was the person who contributed mos‘powerfully to the attain- 
ment of the common object. It is indeed :2,his labors in the 
Conservateur, that the triumph of the royalists,-.qs far as it 
was the effect of exertion, has been universally ascrised by 
friends and foes. Never before, with perhaps the single ex- 
ception of the writings of Burke on the French revolution, was 
a political controversy sustained, through the channel of the 
press, with equal ability. The author is now upon his true 
ground. He loses no time in a cool investigation of facts or 
impartial settlement of philosophical principles, but takes for 
granted, that he is fighting the battles of God and the king, or 
according to the chosen motto of the work, le Roi, la Charte, 
et les honnétes gens, against the efforts of a new incarnation of 
the principle of evil in the form of revolution. The vice in his 
reasoning lies in this assumption ; but admitting his principles, 
the fearful conclusions which he drew from them followed of 
course ; and being announced with such splendid and impres- 
sive eloquence, they struck terror into every heart. His arti- 
cles, like every thing else that proceeds from his pen, are a 
series of poems, and in stern sublimity of spirit, as well as bold 
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imagery and-rich oriental coloring of language, resemble the 
terrible denunciations of the ancient Hebrew prophets, rather 
than the petty sparring that forms the staple of common news- 
paper controversy. Social order, with all its dependent chari- 
ties and blessings, law, morals, the sacred name of religion, 
every principle that good men regard as dear and valuable, is 
invoked to lend its aid in this holy war. Having firmly en- 
chained his readers by the magic of his eloquence, he trans- 
ports them successively to the scenes of all the horrors that 
disgraced the revolution ; the groves of La Vendeé sanctified 
by the blood of a host of martyrs; the violated sepulchres of 
Henry the Fourth and St Louis ; the prisons of the reign of terror ; 
the scaffold of Louis the Sixteenth ; and finally the death-bed of 
the duke of Berry, from which, as a starting post, he leads on 
the last and most furious onset against the obnoxious favorite. 

Such was the battery, which the Viscount de Chateaubriand 
opened upon the administration of M. de Cases and his adhe- 
rents. Nothing could sustain its tremendous fire. ‘The small- 
er craft of ordinary newspapers and pamphlets sunk under it 
like a fleet of gun-boats, under the broadside of a seventy-four. 
Even the Minerve, a very able liberal publication of the same 
class, conducted by such men as Constant, Etienne, Jay, and 
others, writers of great merit, was clearly overmastered. The 
ministry perceived the havoc that was making in their ranks 
by this merciless engine, and by extending the censorship to 
books and pamphlets, as well as newspapers, succeeded in re- 
ducing it to silence. But it was now too late to remedy the 
evil. The prodigious effect that had already been produced, 


oided by the imprudence of the liberalists, and by the fatal ca- 


tastrophe of the duke of Berry, finally unsettled the adminis- 
tration, and threw it into royalist hands. ‘The change in the 
public opinion of the country was not less complete. The 
liberal party were defeated at the following elections in all 
quarters, and instead of commanding, as they had.done before, 
nearly half the votes in the house, and at times a majority, found 
themselves reduced in the new parliament, summoned on the ac- 
cession of Charles the Tenth, to an insignificant fraction of some 
twelve or fourteen persons. Such were the wonders achieved, 
in the course of two or three years, by asingle pen. The result 
evidently proved that, although the public taste does not always 
accurately estimate the nice distinctions between the personal 
qualities of different competitors for influence, there are some 
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talents of so transcendent a kind, that they cannot be overlook- 
ed, and if at all aided by circumstances, infallibly produce ef- 
fect. The sequel of these occurrences affords a still more 
striking illustration of the same principle. 

The royalists had now obtained a complete triumph, and it 
only remained to distribute the rewards and honors of victory. 
In performing this delicate task, they exhibited the same pre- 
ference, whether well or ill founded, for the claims of M. de 
Villeéle over those of M. de Chateaubriand, to which we have 
already alluded. Although the latter was undoubtedly superior 
in general ability to the former, and had proved himself a far 
more active and useful champion in the cause, they neverthe- 
less continued to regard M. de Villéle as the real leader. He 
was accordingly placed at the head of the government, in the 
character of president of the council of ministers, and minister 
of Finance. M. de Chateaubriand was appointed ambassa- 
dor at London; upon the meeting of the congress at Vienna 
in the course of the year following, was sent with the duke of 
Montmorency, then minister of foreign affairs, to represent the 
king on that occasion ; and upon the resignation of M. de Mont- 
morency, soon after his return from the congress, was called to 
take his place in the cabinet. rom this time forward, the two 
statesmen conducted the affairs of the country as the leading 
members of the government. ‘They acted together in appa- 
rent and probably in real harmony, during the critical period of 
the Spanish war, which immediately followed; but not long 
after this war was finally terminated, in the course of the sum- 
mer of 1824, a breach took place between them, and to the 
great surprise of the public, which had little or no previous no- 
tice of their misunderstanding, M. de Chateaubriand was ab- 
ruptly removed from his place, without the observation of the 
ordinary forms of personal civility, by a laconic and almost in- 
sulting note from the count Villele. 

A knowledge of the circumstances which were assigned as 
the causes of this rupture, tended to increase rather than di- 
minish the surprise that was generally felt at its occurrence. 
It was natural to suppose, that these two distinguished friends 
and allies, who had codperated so long and with so much ac- 
tivity in what they regarded as the best and holiest of causes, 
could have been separated only by a difference of opinion, upon 
some question of deep and vital interest to the monarchy. But 
the experience of the world, in all ages and nations, shows but 
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too plainly, that the merest trifles are often permitted to distract 
the councils and destroy the friendships of the best and great- 
est men. ‘The consolation is, that the rule works with equal 
force the other way, and that enmities which seemed irrecon- 
cilable are often appeased and converted into lasting friend- 
ships, by the occurrence of the least momentary community 
of interest or feeling. In the present instance, the ostensible 
ground of quarrel related to a purely financial measure, uncon- 
nected with any important political question, and in itself of a 
transitory character. M. de Villele had formed the project of 
reducing the interest on a part of the public debt, by proposing 
to the creditors to exchange their five per cent. stocks, for three 
per cents, of the same nominal amount, or to receive payment 
of the principal. Similar operations have been often attempt- 
ed with success in England, and in the United States, and when 
practicable are always regarded, we believe, in both countries, 
as highly advantageous to the public and free from all objec- 
tion. M. de Chateaubriand viewed it in a different light, and 
considered it as a hardship on the creditors to be compelled to 
make the election required by such a measure. However this 
may be, the question does not seem to be of a nature to create 
a permanent breach between the two ministers. It was wholly 
unconnected with the general course of politics, and having 
once been adopted or rejected, might never perhaps have been 
mentioned again in the cabinet, and could of course in no way 
disturb the future concert of action among its members. In 
opposing it in the council, M. de Chateaubriand exercised a 
right which could not be called in question, and we are not in- 
formed that he violated in any way the decorum of his position 
by attacking it publicly either in print or in the house of peers. 
The pretended offence, if we rightly understand the matter, 
was, that he did not support it in that body, but kept silence 
while it was under discussion. To expect a member of the 
cabinet not merely to vote but to speak in favor of a ministerial 
measure which he disapproves, is a thing unheard of in Eng- 
land, the great exemplar of the scheme of representative mon- 
archy ; and M. de Villéle in insisting upon this, gave but slender 
evidence either of his familiarity with the principles of that 
form of government, or of his supposed extraordinary discre- 
tion. We are tempted to believe in this case, as in that of the 
late dissolution of the Goderich administration, that the ostensi- 
ble course, though the immediate, may not have been the only 
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one ; that M. de Chateaubriand may have found his position 
under a leader whom he doubtless considered as decidedly his 
inferior, habitually uneasy; and that the sentiment naturally 
growing out of this situation, may have displayed itself at this 
particular juncture in some unguarded proceeding, of a nature to 
offend M. de Villele, and to make the future cooperation of the 
two ministers impossible. ‘The circumstances of their separa- 
tion evidently show, that some communications of an irritating 
nature had passed between them ; and the bitter animosity, which 
M. de Chateaubriand has ever since displayed towards his an- 
cient friend and ally, confirms the conclusion. No sooner was 
he ejected from the cabinet, than he threw himself, without a 
moment’s delay, into the ranks of opposition, and commenced 
an attack upon the royalist administration, of which he had just 
formed a part, not less furious and unrelenting than that which 
he had before directed against the liberal one of M. de Cases ; 
and having kept it up with exemplary steadiness and vigor for 
about the same period, has had the satisfaction to see it attend- 
ed with the same success. It is generally admitted that his 
writings have been the main cause of the change in public opin- 
ion, which led to the late recomposition of the ministry. 

Under these circumstances it was difficult for M. de Cha- 
teaubriand to escape the charge of inconsistency ; and with every 
disposition to put the most favorable construction on his con- 
duct, and to approve his present principles, which are more 
consonant with our own than his former ones, we cannot but 
think that the impeachment was made with some degree of 
justice. ‘The opposition with which he had now connected 
himself, although it contained a small fraction of discontented 
royalists, consisted in the main of the liberal party, the very 
party which he had himself branded as revolutionary, and had 
contributed so much to drive from power. His separation from 
the ministry, having been occasioned by a single isolated 
measure, furnished no new grounds for regular and standing 
opposition. The disposition of the government to neutralize 
the liberal spirit of the charter, and especially to encourage 
the ascendency of the clergy to an unconstitutional and illegal 
extent, were still, as before, the leading topics of attack. Al- 
though there was probably much real foundation for both these 


_charges, it must in candor be allowed that neither of them lay 


with great propriety, to use the law phrase, in the mouth of the 
noble Viscount. It is true that he had always, to a certain ex- 
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tent, professed his approbation of the principles of representa- 
tive government. His Monarchy according to the Charter 
was ostensibly a sort of exposition of what he considered the 
true intent and meaning of that instrument ; and even at the pe- 
riod of his most decided devotion to the royalist cause, when 
he was acting as ambassador at the congress of Vienna, he had 
been denounced by some of the blinder fanatics, as a well 
known and incorrigible apostle of constitutions. It must how- 
ever be recollected, that, in countries where a representative 
government is established by law, every person who takes part 
in political affairs, must of course assume the expediency of 
such an institution, whatever may be at bottom his real opinion. 
The only possible difference that can exist in such a case be- 
tween active parties, is that of construing the spirit and form of 
the government more or less favorably to the rights of the king 
on the one hand, or of the people on the other. Within the 
limits allowed by the constitution, M. de Chateaubriand had 
heretofore distinguished himself as the most determined cham- 

ion of majesty, and the most inveterate foe of liberalism. 
Could he now with perfect consistency join the ranks of ‘a 
party, which was constantly urging to the full extent of their 
constitutional limits, often, as the ministers affirmed, a great deal 
further, the rights and pretensions of the people in opposition to 
the royal prerogative ? 

On the other topic the charge was perhaps still more fully 
substantiated. ‘Tne disposition of the ministry to encourage 
the ascendency of the clergy was no doubt apparent, and it 
was also incontestible that the forms under which this was 
done were not always strictly legal. The Jesuits had been 
formally prohibited in france, and the prohibition, though of 
ancient date, had never been repeaied. As the unpopular- 
ity of the order was infinitely greater than before the revolu- 
tion, the attempt to restore it was on every account deci- 
dedly impolitic; but if made at all, it could only have been 
done with constitutional propriety, by enacting a new law upon 
the subject. Aware that such a proposition would shock too 
directly the opinion of the country ; and incapable, as it seems, 
of resisting, on the other hand, the urgency of the solicitations 
in favor of the Jesuits, who were probably sustained in a quar- 
ter of very high authority, the government permitted this cele- 
brated company to establish their colleges, in defiance of the let- 
ter of the law, as well as of the almost universal feeling of all 
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classes of the people. When called on to defend these pro- 
ceedings at the tribune of the chambers, the ministers could 
only answer with shifts and evasions, obviously insufficient in 
themselves, and which of course tended to create the suspicion 
that more was meant than met the ear. The conduct of the 
government was the more impolitic, in as much as there was at 
the time a strong and active party among the clergy, compre- 
hending most of the young and ardent members of the body, 
and headed by the well known Abbé de la Mennais, who were 
constantly proclaiming, with a fiery and fanatical zeal, almost 
amounting to fury, doctrines entirely subversive of the cherish- 
ed liberties of the Gallican church, and even of the temporal 
authority of the sovereign. These doctrines were publicly disa- 
vowed by the ministry ; but while there appeared any reasonable 
ground for suspicion in their own conduct, it was net unnatural 
to consider them as guided in secret by the same views. On 
this subject therefore they were fairly open to attack, and it was 
doubtless at this weak point in their defence, that the breach 
was finally made. But was it for the author of the genius of 
christianity to denounce in bitter terms the dangers of the 
growing ascendency in religion? Did it belong to the eloquent 
apologist of the monastic orders in general, including particu- 
larly the Jesuits, as the most remarkable among the number, to 
raise the alarm at the toleration of the company in France? 
It was hardly possible not to apply in this case the Quis tulerit 
Gracchos ? and although, as we have remarked, we consider 
the apprehensions that were entertained on this head as justly 
founded, we cannot but think that M. de Chateaubriand was the 
last man in France, who ought to have taken upon himself to 
express them. ‘To do him justice, we believe, as far as we 
have had an opportunity to observe the progress of the contro- 
versy, that he has not individually so strongly insisted on this 
topic, as on the other of the generally illiberal and unconstitution- 
al tendency of the ministry. The task of denouncing the 
Jesuits was principally executed by the avowedly liberal party ; 
and as far as the royalists joined in it, fell into the hands of the 
Count de Montlosier, another seceder from the common stand- 
ard, who, at the age of nearly four score, displays all the activity 
and vivacity of a young combatant on his first campaign, and 
who has done more than any other person to direct the public 
attention to this particular point ; not without some little sacri- 
fice on his part too of consistency ; for in his earlier writings, 
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during his emigration, he had insisted greatly on the importance 
of reéstablishing the church, and had even conceived the not 
wholly anti-monastic project of invading France at the head of 
an army of Capuchin friars, for the purpose of crushing the 
revolution and re-conquering the throne of the Bourbons. 

But whatever may be thought of the consistency of M. de 
Chateaubriand, a somewhat delicate question, in regard to the 
conduct of most practical statesmen, the event has shown, that 
his aid, wherever given, was by no means a matter of indiffer- 
ence. ‘The royalists found to their cost, that Achilles had re- 
tired to his tent, or rather that Coriolanus had gone over to the 
Volscian camp, and had organized victory there, as Carnot is 
said to have done in the French revolutionary armies. The 
press had been for some time entirely free, and the war of 
parties was principally carried on, as must always happen in 
such a case, in the daily papers. On this ground, the liberal- 
ists, though feeble in the house, were very strong. ‘I'wo of the 
best written and most widely circulated journals, the Constitu- 
tionel and Courier, were avowedly in their interest. ‘Two 
others, the Quotidienne and Drapeau blanc, representing the 


opinions of the discontented royalists, though they had com-— 


paratively a small circulation, were written with a good deal of 
ability, and rendered some service to the common cause. On 
the other hand, there were enlisted, in support of government, 
the official organ, called the Moniteur, and a morning and even- 
ing paper, called respectively, the Gazette de France, and 
the Etoile; but the main dependence was on the Journal des 
Débats, on the whole the ablest, and among men of weight and 
intelligence, the most extensively circulated and popular of all 
the journals. Unfortunately for the ministry, this important 
paper was devoted to the interest of M. de Chateaubriand, 
and, upon his removal from the cabinet, it went over at once to 
the opposition standard, and commenced a furious attack upon 
M. de Villeéle, who, for ten years preceding, had been as the 
royalist leader, its constant theme of adulation. All the jour- 
nals of much real influence were now, therefore, in open hos- 
tility to the ministry. The two which supported government, 
soon after combined their establishments into one, called the 
Gazette de France, and the ministerial star (Etoile) disappear- 
ed from the horizon. ‘This was a proof of the small extent of 
the circulation of both these papers, and might have been view- 
ed, in superstitious times, as a bad omen. With the exception 
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of the Moniteur, which takes little or no part in the passing 
controversies, there was now only one ministerial paper to sus- 
tain the onset of five or six of various colors and opinions, all 
equally hostile ; and while several of these were conducted 
with signal ability, the single champion of government seemed 
to be totally deficient both in power and address. Mistaking 
entirely the state of public feeling, and playing, as it were, into 
the hands of the enemy, he filled his columns habitually with 
labored apologies for the clergy, and especially the Jesuits, at 
the very moment when the opposition were chiefly anxious to 
establish, to the general satisfaction, that the government felt a 
deep interest in this obnoxious order. ‘The effects of this unequal 
contest were soon perceived in a very rapid change of public 
opinion ; and the complaint made by the ministry, that this 
was occasioned by journalism, that is, by the influence of the 
newspapers, is, we believe, perfectly well founded. In fact, 
the dangers apprehended from the imprudence of the adminis- 
tration were entirely of a prospective kind, and had not yet made 
themselves felt in a material form. Never before had the state 
of the kingdom been in general more prosperous. Industry 
was flourishing beyond example in all its great branches ; the 
finances were entirely unembarrassed ; the army and the navy 
in the highest order, as has been amply shown by their excel- 
lent conduct in Spain and at Navarino ; the population rapidly 
increasing, and animated throughout by a natural and healthy 
activity, the best preservative and remedy against any tendency 
of a violent and morbid kind. Not to be able to govern-a 
country thus situated would have seemed to argue, either that 
the people were essentially ungovernable, or the minister es- 
sentially incapable of governing. Nevertheless the popularity 
of M. de Villele declined with astonishing rapidity. In the 
course of the year 1826, the growing strength of the opposi- 
tion began to show itself plainly by the frequent returns of lib- 
eral deputies to fill the accidental vacancies that occurred from 
time to time in the house. Bourdeaux, the head quarters of 
royalism, elected M. Gautier, a liberal merchant of great re- 
spectability. ‘The illustrious ‘ Nation’s Guest,’ Lafayette, not 
long after recovered his place. In the mean time, the op 

sition journals, encouraged by success, pursued their attack 
with unremitted or increasing vigor. ‘The syren song of liber- 
ty and equality resounded every morning from the bureaux of 
the Constitutionel and Courier. The terrible Viscount contin- 
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ued from day to day his debates on three and five per cents, 
and on the monarchy, no longer according to the charter; while 
the ultra-royalists denounced the minister at the same time as 
a secret adherent of the revolution. Abandoned by all but the 
Jesuits, whose alliance was even more fatal than the enmity of 
the other parties, M. de Villéle at length became satisfied that 
he could not stand the attack of the press, and must either si- 
lence it or retire. In the session of the winter of 1826-7, he 
accordingly propesed to the House of Deputies a new law on 
this subject; which passed that body, but with so much diffi- 
culty, that the minister did not venture to carry it tothe Peers, 
where the government party has been somewhat feeble ever 
since the restoration. ‘Things remained, therefore, in their for- 
mer state, and according to the existing laws, the control of 
the press did not rest entirely in the hands of government. 
They could reéstablish the censorship if any extraordinary oc- 
casion required it, in the interval between two sessions of the 
Chambers ; but it would expire again of itself at a certain period 
after their next meeting, if not renewed by law. Some days 
after the close of the session just alluded to, the government 
resorted to this extraordinary prerogative, and reéstablished the 
censorship, which was to be exercised under the direction of a 
council of censors, having for its president the Viscount de Bo- 
nald, author of the work called Legislation Primitive, a noted 
doctor in the very straitest sect of legitimacy. Having thus 
silenced the press for the time, and having also at present the 
command of the House of Deputies, the true policy of the 
minister, if resolved at all hazards to retain his place, seems to 
have been, to strengthen himself in the House of Peers, by a 
large new creation, and at the opening of the next session to 
restore the censorship permanently by law. The House of 
Deputies had still two years to run, and during this period the 
ferment created by the newspapers, supposing it to be wholly 
artificial and unreasonable, would have had ample time to subside. 
New events would have occurred to divert the current of pub- 
lic opinion, and before the arrival of the electors, the present 
alartn would in all probability have been forgotten. Instead of 
taking this course, the minister made up his mind to dissolve 
the House of Deputies. The object of this proceeding, con- 
sidered as a mere measure of policy, is not apparent, since, 
while he hazarded everything by bringing on the elections im 
the midst of the existing ferment, he had nothing to gain by 
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success, having already a handsome majority in the lower house. 
We may therefore presume that M. de Villele acted upon no- 
bler and more honorable motives, than those of mere policy ; 
that finding himself assailed in various quarters by the volunta- 
ry organs of public opinion, he determined to appeal directly 
to the people, and if he found their decision turn against 
him, to retire at once. On this construction of his conduct, 
which, as being the most honorable to him, we are ready to 
admit as the true one, it is still difficult to see, why he should 
have resolved, at the same time, to take the extraordinary 
measure of creating between seventy and eighty new Peers ; 
since, if he failed in the election of the Deputies, he would still 
be obliged to resign, and this strong measure, which would 
then be of no use to him, would only embarrass the march of 
his successor ; while, on the other hand, if he succeeded with 
the Deputies, he had ample time before the meeting of the 
Chambers to strengthen himself with the Peers. Perhaps his 
confidence of a favorable result was such, that he felt himself at 
liberty to adopt beforehand a measure, which would be wanted 
only in case of success; but if such were his feelings, it must be 
owned, that they do but little honor to his boasted discretion. 
In the mean time, other demonstrations of his unpopularity, 
more significant even than the general consent of the journals, 
had exhibited themselves since the close of the session, and the 
reéstablishment of the censorship. When the king on his 
birth-day reviewed the National Guard, or militia of the city of 
Paris, comprehending all the substantial, middling classes of the 
population, their shouts of Vive le Roy were mingled even in 
his majesty’s presence, with cries of a bas les mimstres, “ down 
with the ministers!”” ‘The next morning there appeared in the 
Moniteur a decree disbanding this most respectable corps. 
This vigorous exertion of authority, suitable perhaps in itself, 
since the decorum of monarchical governments does not admit 
that the king in person can ever be received with any other 
expressions than those of pleasure and loyalty, did not tend to 
conciliate the favor of the worthy burghers of Paris; and Pa- 
ris, as our readers are aware, is, politically speaking, only anoth- 
er name for France. Even the highest courts of justice, bod- 
ies much less likely than the militia of the capital to be the 
organs of a merely popular clamor, had expressed very strongly 
their disapprobation of the tendency observable in the march 
of the ministry. Most of the persons brought to trial about 
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this time for seditious publications, were acquitted ; and one of 
the courts, upon being urged in a formal petition by the count 
de Monttosier to institute a legal process against the Jesuits, 
although it declined proceeding in the form suggested, express- 
ed a decided opinion, that the toleration of their establishments 
in France was illegal. Such were the not very flattering aus- 
pices, under which M. de Villéle concluded to make his appeal 
to the people. About the beginning of September last, there 
appeared at once in the Moniteur, several decrees, of which 
one declared the dissolution of the House of Deputies ; anoth- 
er ordered the preliminary arrangements for the election of 
a new one; a third created about seventy-five new peers; and 
a fourth restored the liberty of the press; which, however, 
by virtue of the existing laws, would have revived of itself, 
without a special ordinance, upon the mere fact of the dis- 
solution of the House. 

Although this measure was sudden and generally unexpect- 
ed, it does not appear to have taken the opposition by surprise. 
They had made, as it seems, all possible arrangements for 
conducting the elections to the greatest advantage ; and how- 
ever sanguine may have been their hopes of success, the result 
probably very much surpassed them, and proportionally disap- 
pointed the expectations of the ministers. Instead of the 
fractional minority of twelve or fourteen, to which they were 
reduced in the last house, the liberal party now elected more 
than a hundred and fifty deputies of their own color. Among 
the number were all the most active and eminent supporters of 
this opinion, some of whom were returned from various de- 
partments, and by a sort of acclamation. M. Royer Collard 
was chosen in seven different places. General Lafayette and 
his son were elected. ‘The Abbé de Pradt and M. Guizot 
took their seats, for the first time, on this occasion. At Paris, 
where the liberal ticket has generally prevailed, but where the 
vote at the last elections was nearly equally divided, and even 
went in one or two districts in favor of the government, it was 
now almost unanimous. ‘The avowedly liberal party, and the dis- 
contented royalists had acted in concert throughout the country ; 
and in addition to the deputies of the former color, alluded to 
above, they elected not less than thirty or forty of the latter 
class. There was, in short, a burst of opposition which carried 
everything before it; and it was evident from the moment of 
the elections, that the minister had lost the command of the 
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House. M. de Villéle and his colleagues of course resigned 
at once, to avoid worse consequences, and a new administra- 
tion was formed, consisting of persons not particularly conspic- 
uous in any party, but distinguished in general for talent and 
discretion. ‘The most remarkable feature in the new arrange- 
ment was the separation of the department of public instruc- 
tion from that of church affairs, the two having previously been 
united under the direction of the bishop of Hermopolis. The 
meaning of this measure was understood by the Jesuits, who, 
if the newspapers are not misinformed, took the hint at once, 
and without waiting for farther notice, immediately left the 
kingdom. ‘The Dauphin, Duke of Angouléme, whose liberal 
inclinations are sufficiently notorious, and had been exhibited 
decidedly, during the Spanish war, although unfortunately 
counteracted at the time by a stronger influence of an opposite 
kind, was now entrusted with a partial superintendence over 
the war department. These proceedings, as well as the per- 
sonal character of the new ministers, indicated the king’s disposi- 
tion to yield to the current of public opinion. About the first of 
February the House assembled, and it was found in fact, that 
the combined opposition parties possessed the majority. Of 
the five candidates for the place of president (speaker) of the 
House, two were taken from the discontented royalists, and 
the other three were avowedly liberal. At the head of the 
latter stood the name of M. Royer Collard, at present the 
most conspicuous member, and as it were the leader of that 
party, who was accordingly appointed. This nomination is 
another indication, still more decided than any preceding one, 
of the altered tone of the government. Some farther changes 
have since taken place in the administration, which, as well as 
the measures which have been adopted by the new ministers, 
have also been conceived in a liberal spirit. At the time when 
we write this article, the new arrangements are still not com- 
pleted. The place of president of the council of ministers, 
which was occupied by M. de Villéle, and which carries with 
it the principal direction of the government, is yet vacant. As 
no other post has been assigned to M. de Chateaubriand, on 
every account the most conspicuous person in the opposition, 
it is possibly reserved for him. He seems indeed to be fairly 
entitled to it, and experience has shown that he is a person 
whose just claims it is somewhat dangerous to overlook. 

But whatever place may be allotted to the noble Viscount in 
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the new administration, it is generally admitted by all parties, 
as we remarked above, that his exertions have been the main 
immediate cause of the downfal of the last. It would be dif- 
ficult perhaps to find another example in history, of an indi- 
vidual determining successively by mere power of writing, and 
within the short space of seven or eight years, the prevalence 
of two directly opposite parties, in one of the first nations of the 
world. The life of Burke presents us with a case in some 
degree similar, but the contrast between the spirit and tenden- 
cy of his early labors in favor of our revolution, and his later 
ones against that of France, is partly softened by the length of 
time that had intervened ; nor was his influence on the former 
occasion, though highly important, so completely decisive as it 
was in the latter. In the present instance, the intervention of 
M. de Chateaubriand was equally effective on both sides. He 
seems, like the Jupiter of Homer, to hold in his hands the bal- 
ance of victory, and to regulate the fortunes of the adverse 
parties by the weight, which he may choose to throw into one 
or the other scale. 

Seldom, if ever before, have achievements like these been 
effected by a single pen, and we can hardly find a parallel for 
them, except in the extravagant warlike feats of the heroes of 
romance, which, when we consider the vast influence of indi- 
vidual characters on the course of public affairs in general, 
are, after all, perhaps, less out of nature, than they are some- 
times supposed to be. We may add, that these events, while 
they prove immediately the extraordinary talent of M. de 
Chateaubriand, tend also to exhibit the prodigious efficacy of 
the pen, as a political engine in the present state of society. 
The trident of Neptune, says a French poet of the last cen- 
tury, is the sceptre of the world ; and we may assume, per- 
haps, with equal truth, that in large civilized communities, organ- 
ized in popular forms, a goose-quill is the sceptre of government. 
In such societies, the pen carries with it the power which belongs 
to the sword, in barbarous times, and that which belongs to elo- 
quence, properly so called (that is, the gift of speaking well), in 
free states of limited extent and population. In the ancient 
republics, where all the citizens assembled in council to transact 
the public business, the most powerful orator settled the ques- 
tion in debate, and was thus the real sovereign. But in mod- 
ern representative governments, mere eloquence is an instru- 
ment of secondary value, and indeed produces most of its effects 
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through the medium of the press. A great speech in parlia- 
ment or in congress, is in general not so much intended to 
affect the decision of the question to which it relates, as to 
operate on public opinion through the newspapers. It is now 
understood that Burke, and not Pitt, was for England the real 
pilot ‘that weathered the storm’ of the French revolution. 
The name of Burke, said the late lord Thurlow, will be fresh 
in the memory of men, when those of Pitt and Fox are com- 
paratively forgotten. We would not, however, be understood 
to mean, that the influence of the pen has no limits. The 
progress of political affairs is determined in general by the 
changes that occur in the condition of different nations, or of the 
world, and it is only in an order subordinate to these, that the 
warrior, the writer, and the orator, who act immediately on the 


form of particular events, produce their effects. Thus in the 


instance before us, M. de Chateaubriand is able, by the mere 
force of writing, to govern the various elements that affect the 
struggle between the two great parties existing in his country, 
and to give the victory to the one, to which he chooses to attach 
himself; but let him attempt to create a new party of his own, 
entirely independent of previous opinions and interests, and 
he would not perhaps obtain a proselyte. ‘The power of in- 
dividuals, however great within their sphere of action, is con- 
fined by the necessity of nature to certain limits. These they 
rarely desire or attempt to exceed; and if they do, they are re- 
duced at once to utter insignificance. 

Having thus stated, with as much detail as our limits would 
admit, the causes that have led to the late political changes in 
France, we shall now advert to their probable consequences—a 
point which we shall treat with greater brevity. We have al- 
ready remarked, that the triumph of the opposition, or liberal 
party, is much more complete, than it has ever been at any 
other moment since the restoration. Perceiving the persons 
and the principles, to which they habitually give the name 
of revolutionary, recovering their ascendency, it is not unnatu- 
ral for the royalists to take the alarm, and to suppose that the 
country is threatened with a new revolution. ‘This apprehen- 
sion is already loudly expressed in their speeches and news- 
papers, and the king is adjured as he values his crown and life, 
and as he wishes to avoid the fate of his unhappy brother, to 
take the most vigorous measures, while it is yet time, for check- 
ing the evil. ‘The principal question which we have now to 
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consider, is, whether there be any real foundation for their 
alarms,—whether the liberal party, being clothed with power, 
will run on with heedless fury, in what they call the career of 
reform, uatil they again subvert all the establishments of the 
country, or whether they will rest within the limits of the char- 
ter, and content themselves with accommodating the form of 
the administration more nearly to the letter, and what they 
regard as the spirit of that instrument. ‘The latter supposition 
we consider as the more probable one, for the following 
reasons. | 

The real cause of the apprehension now felt by the royal- 
ists of the occurrence of a new revolution, is doubtless the 
fact, that under circumstances which they view as substantially 
the same, a revolution occurred forty years ago. But suppos- 
ing the similarity of circumstances to be as great as they be- 
lieve it to be, it is obvious that the conclusion is by no means 
a necessary one. A revolution happens in a certain state of 
things, partly, perhaps principally, because it was not anticipat- 
ed. Upon a recurrence of a similar situation, it is much less 
likely to happen, for the precise reason, that it ts anticipated. 
This single difference between the circumstances of the two 
cases,—if there were no other, as there are very many,—would 
be sufficient to invalidate the conclusion drawn by the royal- 
ists, from their similarity, and to remove the ground of their 
present terrors. 

Independently of this circumstance, we consider the exist- 
ing French constitution as resting on foundations, that are not 
to be readily shaken by the efforts of a merely popular party, 
however active and powerful within the country. The pres- 
ent system, which is expressed and represented by the charter, 
is, as we understand it, a sort of compromise, or middle term, 
between the form of government naturally resulting from the 
condition of society in France, and the one which would be 
most acceptable to the great continental powers. France, if 
left entirely to herself, would become a republic; while the al- 
lies, could they have their way, would convert the government 
very shortly into a simple monarchy. But in the present 
state of Europe and of France, neither the inclinations of the 
sovereigns nor those of the French people, can be entirely 
overlooked, and the existing constitution is, as we conceive, a 
compound result of the influence of the two elements. It is 
there guarantied in both its essential parts, by substantial secu- 
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rities, of a kind not likely to give way. The popular provisions 
represent the state of the nation, and must last as long as that 
remains what it is. Its monarchical features, which are now 
supposed to be in danger, represent the policy of the great con- 
tinental allies, are sustained by the moral influence of these 
powers, and will be, if the occasion require it, by their military 
force. From this view of the subject it seems to us quite 
evident, that although the form and spirit of the administra- 
tion may fluctuate considerably within the limits of the charter, 
and will probably for some time to come be much more liberal 
than they were under the last ministry, the two great compo- 
nent elements of the present constitution must retain substan- 
tially the same proportional weight, while the state of Europe 
and of France remains in substance what it is now. 

We think we hazard little in expressing, as above, the opin- 
ion, that the form of government most natural to France, in its 
present situation, is that of a eet On this subject the lead- 
ing consideration is the state of property. In all communities, 
as far as they are really independent, the forrn of the political 
constitution naturally accommodates itself to the substance, that 


is, the condition of the people; and the exercise of nominal | 


ower falls into the hands of those who possess the reality, that 
is, wealth, and the knowledge and influence over others which 
attend it. Where the mass of property is concentrated in a few 
hands, the constitution is essentially aristocratic, and has a natu- 
ral tendency to become so in form. When property is much 
subdivided and widely distributed among the people, the con- 
stitution is essentially democratic, and has, in like manner, a 
natural tendency to assume a popular shape. Such is the state 
of things in these United States; and it is to this circumstance, 
that we must look as the solid and lasting security for our popu- 
lar institutions and personal rights, under the various changes of 
fortune, that may happen to us, in matters within the reach of 
accident. In England the opposite principle prevails; and 
serves, in like manner, as a solid foundation for the institutions 
existing in that country. In France the property is minutely 
subdivided as with us. It appears from official returns, that not 
less than half the heads of families are landholders ; and there 
is no such thing in the kingdom as a class of great proprietors. 
Hence the French constitution, though copied in form from 
that of Great Britain, is in substance and principle entirely 
different from it. The Parliament of England, in both its 
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branches, is a representation of the small class of wealthy pro- 
prietors who form the ruling aristocracy, with a trifling mixture 
of purely popular elements. In France, where no such class 
exists, the two Chambers form a double representation of the 
mass of the community ; for although the electors are limited in 
number to about eighty thousand, they have no distinct interest 
from that of the body of the people, and are animated by the 
same spirit. In the former country the titles of the aristocracy 
indicate large masses of real power, in the latter they only 
serve to improve the style of a visiting card. Hence, as aris- 
tocracy is by general acknowledgment the principle of the Brit- 
ish government, it is equally evident that the one which prevails 
in that of France is democracy; and it thus appears, that the 
attempt to copy as closely as possible the form of the British 
Constitution has resulted in the establishment of another, not 
only of a different, but of a directly opposite character. So true 
is this in practice, that the somewhat greater independence of 
the house of Peers has served only to render this body, what it 
has been ever since the Restoration, a more popular one than 
the house of deputies. In a government essentially aristocratic, 
although the substance of monarchy cannot exist, the form may 
well be preserved, as in England, because it naturally allies 
itself with the form of aristocracy; but it is not very easy to 
see how the form even of monarchy can long be preserved in 
an essentially democratic government, with the natural form, 
as well as the spirit, of which it is entirely at variance. Such a 
combination, after having been established and long maintained 
by force, might perhaps continue to exist after the force which 
created it had ceased to operate ; as appears to be the case in 
some of the great Asiatic empires, where men are contented to 
pursue from century to century the track beaten by their fore- 
fathers. But no such thing can happen in the constantly agi- 
tated states of christendom ; and least of all in France, by tem- 
perament the most uneasy and restless of the number. We 
are therefore compelled to believe, that in the French consti- 
tution the monarchical and aristocratic elements are mere shad- 
ows, without any corresponding substance ; and that the point 
towards which the efforts of the popular, or more properly, na- 
tional party, by the force of circumstances naturally tend, and 
at which, if unchecked by any foreign intervention, they would 
speedily arrive, is the establishment of a representative republic. 
Few if any of the individuals composing this party are now 
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aiming directly, even in secret, at this object. They deem it, 
as in fact it is, impracticable, without in all cases realising that 
the only objection to it lies in the policy of foreign powers. 
But they all by a sort of instinct admire it in theory ; and con- 
sidering our institutions as the nearest approach to it that has 
been made in practice, they often mention them in the strong- 
est and most flattering terms of approbation, as the beau ideal 
of government, a bright etherial dream of perfection too beau- 
tiful to be ever realised in the corrupt societies of the old world. 

But while a representative republic appears to be the form 
of government most natural to France in its present condition, 
it is equally or still more evident, that the great military pow- 
ers of the continent can never consent to the introduction of 
such institutions in that country. The general reason for this 
is the same, which induced the authors of our constitution 
to guaranty to all the states a republican government, or in 
other words, to interdict throughout the Union the establish- 
ment of monarchy. The commonwealth of Europe, though 
not in form a confederacy of states, is as much so in fact as 
this American Union ; and in all such confederacies the con- 
cert of action among the members, necessary to the march of 
government, absolutely requires that the forms of legislation 
and administration should be throughout to a certain extent ho- 
mogeneous. Jn the case of small and unimportant members, a 
deviation from the principle would of course not be attended with 
danger. Such republics as those of San Marino, Cracow, and 
Switzerland, may be admitted on the continent. But in states 
of the first order, an exception from the general rule could 
never be a matter of indifference, least of all in France, the 
intellectual and moral metropolis of cultivated Europe, the arbi- 
tress of elegance, the mother of the graces, the mistress of po- 
liteness and civilization, the fountain of the language and litera- 
ture, the arts, manners, fashions, and amusements, and by a 
necessary consequence the feelings and opinions of the higher 
ranks of all other countries. A violent departure on the part 
of this most important and interesting member, from the politi- 
cal forms observed throughout the system, must produce con- 
vulsions which could end only by a return, complete or partial, 
to the common model. Such in fact was the occasion and 
result of the long wars of the Revolution, which had no other 
real origin than the obvious and deeply felt incongruity between 
the new French institutions and those which existed elsewhere. 
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On the other hand, the principle, that in every independent 
society the form of government naturally adapts itself to the 
condition of the people, is equally certain in its operation, with 
that which requires a degree of uniformity among the members 
of the same confederacy. When, therefore, a real change 
takes place in the condition of a people forming with others a 
political system, of which it is a member too important to be 
neglected, and too powerful to be dictated to (and such was 
actually the case with France), the two principles are brought 
into open conflict, and no alternative is left, except that of an 
exterminating war or a compromise. Under the peculiar forms 
which regulate the international concerns of the European com- 
monwealth, it was natural that the first resort should be to war ; 
and it was also natural, in the present state of civilization, that 
the war thus undertaken should not be urged to the extreme 
oint of entire extermination, but that the adverse parties, after 
they had fairly supped full of horrors, should find it in the end 
more profitable to reconcile the difference between them by 
mutual concession. 'The result was the adoption of the present 
French constitution, which is thus, as we have remarked, guar- 
antied in its monarchical parts, by the policy of the continental 
powers, and in its popular ones by the condition of the French 
people, and may of course be considered as reposing, in both 
its great divisions, upon a firm and substantial basis, not to be 
shaken by the fluctuations of merely domestic parties, or by 
any convulsions, that do not, at the same time, unsettle the 
general system of Europe. | 
Such are the reasons which lead us to think that the monar- 
chical principle will not be subverted, as the royalists now 
affect to believe, by the present reaction in favor of the liberal 
party. All France is perfectly aware, that every attempt to 
overthrow the monarchy, or even to change the dynasty, would 
be immediately followed by another general invasion from the 
North and East; and having ascertained, by repeated experi- 
ments, the complete certainty of this result, the mere terror of 
it will be sufficient in future to prevent the necessity of its recur- 
rence. It is not in human nature to persist long in attempting to 
pass the limits of possibility, physical or moral. It is neverthe- 
less probable that the acquiescence of the nation under political 
arrangements, determined in part by the policy of foreign pow- 
ers, will appear for a considerable time somewhat reluctant 
and uneasy, because the situation supposes a partial sacrifice of 
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national independence. Hence perhaps the ‘ indescribable dis- 
ease,’ inal indefinissable, as the Bishop of Hermopolis qualifies 
it, with which France seems to be laboring, under circum- 
stances of the highest general prosperity. Add to this the 
natural mobility of the French character, and the prodigious 
influence of a single large city on the politics of the kingdom, 
and we have causes enough to account for all the agitation we 
have lately witnessed. But this, should it even increase for 
awhile, will exhaust itself, we think, in modifications of the pre- 
sent institutions, coming within the limits and spirit of the char- 
ter, for the most part salutary, and not of a nature at all events 
to disturb the tranquillity of the world. ‘The control of the 
presses will probably now for the first time be taken entirely 
out of the hands of government. ‘The system of elections has 
already attracted the attention of the ministers, and will doubt- 
less be rendered more popular. ‘The municipal organization of 
the kingdom will be completed. In short, the liberty of the 
subject will be in various ways considerably extended and bet- 
ter defined and secured, than it has ever been before in France. 
Conceiving, as we do, that individual liberty, pushed to the 
farthest limit consistent with the preservation of social order 
and the public tranquillity, is the main principle of national pros- 
perity and private happiness, we cannot but anticipate that 
much advantage will accrue from the changes to which we 
have alluded. It would give us pleasure to dwell at greater 
length upon these agreeable and encouraging prospects ; but 
we are compelled to quit the subject, in order to devote our 
remaining pages to a few hasty remarks upon the affairs of the 
East of Europe. 

3. The timited space we now have at command will oblige 
us to treat this question in a very summary manner, nor is it 
necessary for the information of the public, to enter into the de- 
tail of the political and military events of the Greek revolution 
preceding the treaty of London of the sixth of July, of last year. 
The correspondence and personal communications of our high 
minded fellow citizens, who have embarked in this sacred 
cause, have rendered the subject more familiar to the general 
reader than any other branch of foreign politics; and we have 
ourselves repeatedly taken occasion to advert to it in various 
former numbers of this journal. — As far as the condition of the 
Greeks connects itself with the policy of the leading powers of 
Western Europe, for two or three years past, the simple ques- 
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tion with these powers has been, whether they would look on 
quietly, till they saw the last descendant of the countrymen of 
Homer and Plato, Socrates and Phidias, Miltiades, Epaminon- 
das, and Philopcemen, or'in one word, the last of the Greeks, 
slaughtered by a horde of savage bandits, on the native soil of 
his ancestors ; or whether they would step in with one accord, 
and deliver the poor bleeding remnant of this wretched people 
from the jaws of swift destruction. 'The case even on this 
statement appears strong ; for when common sense and satire 
have said as much as they please of the impropriety of mixing 
up poetry and the classics with the political combinations of the 
day, it is still certain that we cannot and ought not to regard such 
a contest as this with indifference. Every generous heart thrills 
with emotion at the bare mention of the plains of Marathon and 
Elis, the straits of Salamis and Thermopyle, the vale of 'Tem- 

e, the summits of Pindus and Aonian Aganippe, or the springs 
of Castalia and Helicon ; and if other considerations of a higher 
order require the sacrifice of these emotions, we are conscious 
at the moment, that we are suppressing some of the noblest 
affections of our nature. The case is therefore, we repeat, in 
itself a very strong one, even leaving out of view the still deep- 
er and higher, and more solemn motive of a common faith. 
But strong as it is, it was strengthened by circumstances which 
amounted to an actual obligation of the most imperious kind, 
at least on Russia, to lend some active assistance to the Greeks. 
This wretched and fallen race, crushed to the earth under the 
iron yoke of their oppressors, had lost every hope or thought 
of attempting to recover their national existence, until they 
were roused by the exertions of emissaries from the great 
christian powers. For half a century the Russian agents had 
been from time to time laboring, with more or less activity, 
in exciting the Greeks to assert their independence, ; and these 
proceedings were undoubtedly the real immediate cause of the 
present revolutionary movement. ‘To invite, seduce rather, a 
feeble nation to join in a common struggle against a powerful 
enemy, such an enemy as the Turks, and then to desert them 
in the hour of trial, and give them up without assistance to in- 
discriminate and hopeless destruction, would be not mere injus- 
tice, but the height of baseness. It is a policy that would brand 
the proudest sovereign in Europe with infamy. Add to all 
these considerations the diabolical and cold blooded horrors 
perpetrated by the Turks at the opening of the struggle, and 
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their repeated and contemptuous infractions of their treaties 
with Russia ; and we make out a case upon which that power- 
ful government might have been expected to act with prompt- 
ness, and undoubtedly would have acted at most other periods 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

But the emperor Alexander was advised to see emblazoned, 
on the banner of the Greeks, the fatal sign of revolution, the 
terror of which had in his latter years bewildered his fine un- 
derstanding, and diverted his naturally liberal and generous 
spirit from the glorious objects to which his earlier life was de- 
voted. ‘This single defect, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the moment, outweighed all the claims of the Greeks to pro- 
tection, and produced in the emperor’s mind, not merely a dis- 
inclination to aid them, but an actual wish for their failure. He 
looked upon their movements as a branch of the vast system of 
freemasonry and carbonarism, to which he attributed all the 
troubles of Europe, and which he supposed to be at this time 
operating with new vigor in the two Peninsulas, in such a way 
as to require a military intervention on his part to check its 
progress. In this state of things, he not only felt no disposition 
to take part with the Greeks, but had it been in his power to 
settle the question by a word, he would have doubtless decided 
it against them. ‘To avoid even the suspicion of any intention 
to favor them, he removed from about his person one of his 
principal ministers of state, for no other reason than that he 
was a native of Greece, and might be naturally considered 
partial to the cause. With the emperor Alexander the great 
difficulty seems to have been, how to avoid being forced into 
a war with Turkey, by the headlong and reckless imprudence 
of that power, and thus compelled against his will to codperate 
indirectly with the Greek insurgents. On the other hand the 
British government were impressed with a terror of the vast 
and growing power of Russia, not less urgent, and a good deal 
better founded, than those with which the emperor had been in- 
spired by the redoubtable society of Colliers ; and being aware 
that from the relative positions of Greece and Russia, and the 
community of religion existing between them, any successful 
European intervention in favor of the former, must necessarily 
end in an augmentation of the influence of the latter, they were 
highly gratified to find the emperor animated by hostile, instead 
of friendly dispositions towards his brethren of the Greek faith. 
The only thing necessary, under such circumstances, in order 
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to avert entirely the threatened danger, was to prevent the rup- 
ture between Russia and Turkey (upon grounds entirely inde- 
pendent of the Greek question) which appeared almost inevita- 
ble, and which, if it took place, would produce a diversion in 
favor of the Greeks, equivalent in all its results to a direct in- 
tervention. Great Britain undertook accordingly to mediate 
between the two powers for this purpose, and the emperor 
Alexander, who, for different reasons, was equally anxious to 
effect the same object, availed himself gladly of the overture. 
Having been compelled, by the outrageous conduct of the 
Turks, to withdraw his own minister from Constantinople, he 
committed the negotiation entirely to the British ambassador, 
lord Strangford, who carried it on with great ability for two or 
three years. During this time the world beheld, with astonish- 
ment and edification, the two most powerful nations in Europe 
receiving, one as principal and the other as mediator, from a 
feeble and semi-barbarous government, a series of injuries 
and insults, the least of which, in most other circumstances, 
would have occasioned an exterminating war. All this more 
than Christian long-suffering appeared however to meet with 
its reward. The direct causes of quarrel between Russia and. 
the Ottoman Porte were at last removed, and a new treaty, 
apparently satisfactory to all parties, was concluded at Acker- 
man, on the sixth of August, 1826. The Turkish government in 
their late manifesto very frankly avow, that they signed the trea- 
ty merely to gain time and escape from farther importunity ; so 
that they appear to have had the honor of overreaching, as well 
as treating with undisguised contumely and outrage, the two 
most powerful nations in Europe. ‘This however was not sus- 
pected at the moment, and the British government retired from 
the field of negotiation, flushed with supposed triumph, and full 
of satisfaction at having averted all danger of a rupture between 
the emperor of Russia and their ‘ancient ally,’the Turk. 

In the meantime the emperor Alexander had been called to 
his account, and his youthful successor, who had given proof, 
by his conduct in the circumstances attending his accession, of 
a noble and generous disposition, was believed or suspected to 
be somewhat less timorous on the score of revolution, and some- 
what better inclined to assist the Greeks by direct intervention, 
than his predecessor. 'Thus while the danger of the diversion 
in favor of the Greeks, which would have resulted from a rup- 
ture between Russia and Turkey, was supposed to have disap- 
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peared, that of the direct intervention by the latter power seem- 
ed to be increasing. Mr. Canning, whose influence in the 
British cabinet was at this time rapidly growing, was not dispos- 
ed, by character, to trust much for the removal of difficulties 
to the slow developements of time, in many cases the safest 
course, but was rather for cutting all knots of this kind by vigo- 
rous measures, conceiving that the superiority of his talent 
would always carry him through with credit and success. We 
may add, that while he was doubtless not less jealous than his 
countrymen in general of the power of Russia, he was proba- 
bly somewhat more alive than his immediate predecessor, to 
the high moral considerations which plead so loudly with every 
elevated and naturally feeling mind, in favor of the suffering 
Greeks. Under the influence of these various motives, he ac- 
cordingly determined to propose to Russia a joint interference for 
their relief, believing that the codperation of the two powers, 
backed as they would probably be by most of the other leading 
governments, would effect the object without much difficulty ; 
and that by thus taking an active part in the intervention, in 
concert with Russia, it would be easy so to govern the course 
of affairs, as to prevent that power from acquiring, in any event, 
any dangerous augmentation of influence. ‘The proposition 
was made to the Russian government, by the duke of Welling- 
ton, in the spring of 1826, and having been accepted with 
readiness, formed the basis of a protocol or informal treaty be- 
tween the parties. Negotiations were immediately commenced 
upon this basis at Constantinople, and, in the mean time, the 
other powers were invited to accede to the arrangement. France 
alone consented, and at her instance, as it appears, the inform- 
al agreement at St Petersburg was converted into a formal 
treaty between the three powers, which was signed at London 
on the tenth of last July. The general import of this instru- 
ment is of course familiar to all our readers, who take any in- 
terest in the subject. It provided for a joint proposal by the 
three mediating powers to the two conflicting parties, to recon- 
cile their differences upon certain specified terms. Upon the 
refusal of both or either of them to accept this proposal, the 
powers, without formally declaring or making war, were to in- 
terfere and forcibly separate the combatants. Such was the 

urport of this treaty, which by a piece of indiscretion unexam- 
pled in diplomatic history, was published in the British newspa- 
pers even to its secret articles, within a day or two of its signa- 
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ture, and before it had been ratified by all the parties to it, or 
officially made known at Constantinople. Count Capo d’Istria 
appears to have taken part in the arrangement, as the represent- 
ative of Greece, and was immediately placed at the head of 
the executive department of the government of that country. 
The treaty of the sixth of July was generally hailed, by liberal 
and feeling men, as a measure highly honorable to all the par- 
ties engaged in it, and likely to be attended with the happiest 
consequences. When viewed merely in reference to its effects 
on the fortunes of the Greeks, it will always probably bear this 
character. A cool consideration of the circumstances of the 
case, aided by the partial developement that has already taken 
place of the results of the treaty, may perhaps lead us to con- 
clude, that it could not fairly be expected to realise the inten- 
tions under which it was concluded ; and that as a diplomatic 
and especially a British measure, it must necessarily fail, and 
was of course impolitic and unwise. From the commence- 
ment of the Greek revolution, the great problem with the Brit- 
ish government has been, how to aid the Greeks, without in- 
curring the danger of increasing the influence of Russia. Now 
the mere diminution of the Turkish power, which would be 
occasioned by the emancipation of the Greeks, would itself 
negatively produce this effect; while emancipated Greece, under 
whatever form or name, must be substantially, for the present 
at least, little more than a province of Russia, and from its 
southern, and maritime position would constitute a positive ac- 
cession of high importance and value to that vast empire. ‘These 
were necessary results of the force of circumstances ; and in- 
dependent altogether of any supposed ambitious designs in the 
Russian government. ‘The problem was therefore evidently 
insoluble, and having been viewed as such from the beginning, 
by the British government, the idea of aiding the Greeks had 
never been entertained for a moment. Mr Canning, upon 
taking up the question, apparently left out of view the conside- 
ration to which we have now alluded, and proceeded on the 
supposition, that there could be no augmentation of the power 
of Russia, excepting by the actual and formal annexation of 
some province to her territories. His course in this respect is 
the more remarkable, inasmuch as the very form of the ar- 
rangements in which he was engaged, strikingly illustrated the 
dangers to which we have alluded. It was perfectly evident 
that Greece, under the government of Count Capo d’lstria, 
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must be essentially a Russian province. Having however, as 
we have remarked, left this difficulty entirely out of view, and 
supposing the only danger to be that of actual territorial ag- 
grandizement by Russia, which could only take place in time 
of war, he appears to have calculated first that the vast weight 
of a joint intervention of all the great European powers could 
hardly fail to succeed, and would thus be attended with perfect 
safety ; or supposing it even to fail, that the relation established 
between Russia and the other powers, by this concerted system 
of action, would enable them to prevent any abuse by her of 
the results of the partial war which would then follow. Of 
these two calculations the former has already been shown by 
the event to have been erroneous ; but, it is proper to add, it has 
been defeated in part by the accidental occurrence of the battle 
of Navarino. The latter was in the main just, as respects the 
conclusion ; for although we doubt the ability of the other pow- 
ers to oppose by force any permanent barrier to the aggrand- 
izement of Russia, we believe that they are secure enough from 
any danger of that kind, in the moderation which has prevail- 
ed for a long time past in the councils of that empire, and has 
now, greatly to its honor and advantage, become their habitual 
characteristic. We are satisfied for this reason, that, in the 
event of war, there is no probability that Russia will claim more 
than a fair proportion of the common spoil. But had both 
these calculations been completely justified by the event, it 
would have still, as we remarked above, left in full force the 
main objection to an intervention, politically considered ; to wit, 
that it must, if successful, place the Greeks in any event virtu- 
ally under the protectorate of Russia, and in this way, as well 
as by proportionally diminishing the power of ‘Turkey, augment 
the influence of the formidable rival of Great Britain. We 
may therefore conclude, that the treaty of July, however agree- 
able to the friends of humanity, who care less about the com- 
parative weight of England and Russia, than about the imme- 
diate relief of their oppressed and agonising fellow-creatures, 
was, when viewed as a merely British measure, at best very 

uestionable. From the precipitation with which it was hur- 
ried through, and the indiscretion with which it was so prema- 
turely published, we may perhaps suspect that it was somewhat 
hastily and rashly determined upon by Mr Canning, under the 
influence of the sort of intellectual fever with which he seems to 
have labored for some time previous to his death (occasioned 
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no doubt in part by this cause), and which threw a sort of ex- 
travagant and inflammatory coloring over all his late proceed- 
ings and speeches. 
If the policy of this treaty, considered as a British measure, 
was in some degree doubtful, the details of the arrangement ap- 
ear to be also liable to serious objections, of which events have 
shown the validity. ‘The alternative offered to the Porte under 
the treaty of July, was substantially that of acquiescence in 
certain propositions, or of war. Nevertheless, the three powers 
abstain from pronouncing the fatal word, and only declare that 
in the event of refusal, they will interfere by force and separate 
the combatants. Not only this, but they affect, ever since the 
battle of Navarino, to deny the existence of war. The battle, 
they say, was fought by the Allies in bare self-defence ; and if 
the peace be after all broken, it will not be their fault. ‘This 
language appears singular ; nor is it easy to see in what quarter 
it is intended to produce effect. It must clearly fail with the 
Turks, whose moral faculties are by no means delicate enough 
to seize the nice distinction made by the Allies. The hesita- 
tion of the latter, in pronouncing the decisive word, was doubt- 
less construed at Constantinople into timidity, and tended of 
course to defeat the arrangement. ‘The real object of giving it 
this form appears to have been, to deprive Russia of the pre- 
text which she might otherwise have had, for putting her armies 
in motion in the event of the non-acceptance of the proposals. 
As the Allies are not to make war, but merely to step between 
the combatants, and separate them where they are actually en- 
gaged, and as this is not the case on the northern frontier, there 
is of course no occasion for Russia to move, and the active 
part of the interference falls entirely into the hands of Great 
Britain. This ingenious scheme, which takes for granted that 
Russia is ready to seize the first opportunity of aggrandizing 
herself by violent means, and that she can be prevented from 
so doing by such a diplomatic contrivance as the one in ques- 
tion, is far from complimentary, either to her moderation or 
sagacity. Conscious of possessing superior power, and intend- 
ing to use it with a just regard for the rights of others, the 
giant of the North may probably have smiled with pity at this 


feeble attempt to fetter him with cobwebs, and pursued his — 


course with unaltered tranquillity ; but it is evident, that such a 
display of jealousy and want of confidence on the part of an 
ally, at the very moment of establishing a concert of action, if it 
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did not irritate and offend, had no tendency to concilitate, or to 
improve in any way the state of affairs. ‘This device therefore, 
while it was wholly ineffectual for every good purpose, was of a 
nature to embarrass the operations of the Allies in the event of 
refusal, and even to place them morally in the wrong, if that 
were a point worth considering with the Turks. In the inter- 
course of nations there is no middle course between war and 
peace. If the Allies intended to remain at peace with the 
Turks, they had no right to interfere between them and the 
Greeks, whether the latter be viewed as enemies or rebellious 
subjects. If they intended to make war, they had then doubt- 
less a right to assist the Greeks, but were bound in the first 
place to give due notice of their intentions by a public and in- 
telligible declaration. In this, as in most other cases, a per- 
fectly frank, open, and manly course would have been on all 
accounts the most politic, as well as the most honorable and 
just. By keeping firmly in view and announcing distinctly to 
the Porte, that the real alternative was that of peace with the 
Greeks or war with themselves, the Allies would have had a 
better chance of avoiding this extremity, and would have been 
certainly better prepared to meet it, if unavoidable, than they 
were found to be when the crisis arrived. 

It is comparatively easy to be wise after the event, but in the 
doubtful situation in which things were placed by the provisions 
of the treaty, the occurrence of some such affair as the battle 
of Navarino seems to have been probable ; and if this action 
be, as it certainly is, and has been publicly declared to be by 
the British government, for them at least, an untoward event, it 
furnishes a strong illustration of the impolicy of these provis- 
ions. It is not necessary to our present purpose to enlarge 
upon the circumstances of this affair. Considered as between 
the Allies and the Turks, it was on the part of the former a 
manifest infraction of all the ordinary rules of publie law; and 
the feeble attempts made in England to justify it on the prin- 
ciple of self-defence, only prove, that those who make them 
are conscious of having done a wrong action, without being 
willing to acknowledge and repair it. ‘The fault, however, lies 
with the governments, and not with the naval commanders. 
The Britishadmiral was not expressly authorized by his instruc- 
tions to go the full length to which he went ; but he neverthe- 
less appears to have played the part of a gallant and efficient 
officer, following in general the tenor of his orders, and con- 
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struing them, when doubtful, in favor of prompt and energetic 
action. He is therefore, we conceive, in no way to blame, but 
rather entitled to thanks and credit, as well for going into bat- 
tle, as for his excellent conduct when engaged. ‘The real dif- 
ficulty lay in the false position of the Allied and Turkish forces 
in relation to each other; and this was a necessary result of the 
terms of the treaty, for which the ministers, and not the admi- 
rals, were responsible. ‘The former had so arranged matters, 
that the latter, by performing their duty in a manly and vigo- 
rous way, could hardly fail to precipitate the war which the 
Allies were so anxious to avoid, and which, if they thought it 
unavoidable, they ought to have declared themselves, instead 
of leaving the Turks to learn it from the total destruction of 
their fleet. This event, confessedly untoward in its effect on 
the question of peace and war, is not perhaps in other respects 
precisely in accordance with British interests. ‘The sort of in- 
stinct, which leads a British naval commander to attack any 
foreign flag upon the least appearance of pretext or provoca- 
tion, and which in some former cases, as in this, has occasion- 
ed the destruction of whole fleets belonging to powers with 
which Great Britain was at peace, is generally a safe and 
wholesome one, because it tends even in its excesses to pro- 
mote and secure the naval ascendency of the kingdom. When, 
for example, a British admiral attacked, in time of peace, and 
completely destroyed the Spanish fleet of twenty-five sail of 
the line, which cardinal Alberoni had with so much ability 
created in the course of a few months, the mistake, though 
unpleasant perhaps to both parties, was far less injurious to the 
interests of Great Britain, than to those of his Catholic maj- 
esty. But in the present instance (to which the occurrence 
just alluded to furnishes the nearest parallel to be found in 
history), the operation of the principle was less favorable. ‘The 
Turks, if not an ancient, are, at least since the great recent de- 
velopement of the Russian power, an actual ally of England, the 
more important and useful, inasmuch as their naval strength, 
though considerable, at least before the late event, can never 
be dangerous. When therefore we see the British and 
French fleets joining in an annihilation of that of Turkey, the 
only permanent check to the increase of the maritime great- 
ness of Russia in the quarter where it was most to be appre- 
hended, we are bound to recognise with due humility the hand 
of Providence, overmastering the ordinary motives that govern 
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human actions, and.making them. subservient to the promotion 
of his own all-wise and inscrutable designs. 

Such was the anxiety entertained in England for the pres- 
ervation of peace, that the government, disposed to believe 
what they so ardently desired, did not entirely abandon all hope 
even after the battle of Navarino. It was doubtless one of the 
objects of the new ministerial arrangements, to facilitate as far 
as possible this result ; and the feigned moderation of the Porte 
rendered it for a moment apparently not quite desperate. 
Even the appearance of the Turkish manifesto, though in sub- 
stance and form an undisguised and even insulting declaration 
of war, does not seem to have entirely dissipated the illusion. 
If at least we can draw any conclusion from the tone of the 
newspapers, hopes are even yet indulged, that, by the effect of 
the change of ministry, the crisis may be avoided. ‘The pas- 
sage of the Russian armies over the Pruth, the great new Ru- 
bicon, not of Rome, but of Asia and Europe, though often 
announced, is not, while we are writing, ascertained to have 
taken place. It may yet be averted by efforts hidden from the 
public eye, and on which it is vain to speculate. But in the as- 
pect of things, as it now presents itself to us, on this side of 
the water, war is inevitable. 

It is not unlikely that war has actually commenced. When, 
how, where it wi'l end,—whether it will prove a passing com- 
motion, like those which have disturbed the south of Europe 
since the fall of Bonaparte, or whether it will turn out one of 
those tremendous hurricanes which from time to time convulse 
the European system for twenty or thirty years together, are 
questions which ‘time and the hour’ alone can solve. ‘That 
the Turkish empire, wholly incapable of contending success- 
fully with either of the great powers now leagued against it, 
must give way before the union of them all, is a matter of 
course; and the results of the struggle will therefore depend 
almost wholly upon the form which policy or accident may 
give to the relations between these powers. From the jealousy 
entertained by England and France of the progress of Russia, 
it will doubtlesss be their effort to limit the duration and thea- 
tre of the war, and to secure the original objects of the inter- 
vention with as little diminution as possible of the power of 
Turkey. On this supposition, the war will be speedily termi- 
nated, and the principal direct result will be the emancipation 
of Greece, a consummation highly agreeable in itself to the 
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civilized world at large, but somewhat ominous in the view of 
the western powers of Europe, as contributing both directly 
and indirectly (in the manner explained above) to the aug- 
mentation of the influence of Russia. A larger, more gener- 
ous, and perhaps in the end not less safe and judicious policy 
would be, to take advantage of the present favorable crisis for 
the purpose of overthrowing entirely the Ottoman empire, and 
restoring to civilization and christianity the fine regions that have 
so long withered under its blasting sway. By a concert of ac- 
tion among the great powers the object might of course be 
effected at once; and the princely spoils that victory would 
throw into the hands of the alliance would furnish, one would 
think, means of satisfying the pretensions of all, with little or no 
risk of internal dissension. Greece with her islands, the conti- 
nental provinces of ‘Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor, Syria and 
Palestine, all Arabia, Egypt, Barbary and Morocco, territories 
as fertile as any in the world, and as finely situated for the pur- 
suit of every species of industry, would be at the disposal of 
christian Europe. ‘They might be distributed as provinces 
among the allies, or erected into independent nations, as might 
best comport with the general good ; but they would become 
equally, in either case, abodes of knowledge, wealth, and happi- 
ness, instead of being, as they now are, the eternal haunts of 
pestilence, poverty, and wretchedness. What sublime prospects 
of extended population and improvement would open on the 
ancient world, could the Mediterranean sea be again, as form- 
erly, encircled by a line of flourishing christian states. This 
magnificent basin, which forms as it were the heart of the vast 
body, composed by the three ancient continents, would in that 
case send forth rivers of strength and prosperity in all direc- 
tions, and would resuscitate, as if from their sepulchres, the in- 
dustry, the arts, the population, the wealth, and the liberty, that 
once adorned these delightful climates. The valley of the Nile 
would again boast its thousand cities; Barbary would display 
as of old her three hundred Universities ; Palestine would flow 
once more with milk and honey ; the sacred standard of the true 
religion would take the place of the miscalled Sandjar Sherif 
on the towers of St Sophia, and a new spring would revive the 
dead groves of the Academy. Even the christian nations of 
Southern Europe, which now stagnate in a sort of hopelss de- 
crepitude, under the influence of vicious institutions, religious 
and political, would feel the effect of this change in a restora- 
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tion of their industry and commerce, and under this genial im- 
pulse, would recover their ancient prosperity and glory. The 
remoter regions of Sourthern, Africa, on the one hand, and of 
Arabia and Persia, on the other, would gradually quicker into 
moral life, and be brought in time within the pale of the civiliz- 
ed world. Such are the prospects that would open upon 
Christendom in the event of a vigorous and concerted action 
of all the great powers against the Turkish empire. But we 
do not, as we have already said, expect that they will now be 
realized. The not unfounded caution of Great Britain, and the 
noble moderation of Russia will combine to limit the theatre of 
the war and its results, within the smallest possible space. Let 
us then be content, for the present, with the emancipation of 
Greece,—an event which seems to be now beyond the reach 
of accident, and which twenty years ago we should hardly have 
thought within the compass of possibility. This, if not the 
most important, is doubtless the most surpising and agreeable 
of the various revolutions of our eventful age. ‘The affections 
of the generous and the good have always attached themselves 
with a sort of melancholy interest to the soil of this celebrated 
country, and they are ready to welcome the restoration of its 
inhabitants to national existence, as they would the return of a 
lost friend from the grave. In the present altered state of the 
world, we cannot anticipate a complete revival of the taste and 
genius of ancient Greece, still less a renewal of her political 
ascendency ; but under the inspiring influence of independ- 
ence, commerce, and industry, we shall doubtless behold a re- 
markable improvement in the now deteriorated character of the 
people, and a rapid developement of all the elements of general 
prosperity. 

We have thus noticed successively the leading points in the 
present state of the politics of Europe, and the extent of the 
preceding remarks reminds us that we must bring them rapidly 
toa close. The point of view which presents these occur- 
rences in connexion with each other, as accidents happening to 
the different parts of the same great system, opens new fields 
of observation still more interesting perhaps, than those which 
we have surveyed. ‘The prodigious ascendency of Great Brit- 
ain and Russia over all the other powers, even those habitually 
reckoned as the first rate, the healthy, vigorous, and active con- 
stitution of Russia, as compared with the embarrassed and dis- 
tracted situation of the Western nations, these are traits in the 
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icture, which strike the observant eye too plainly to be over- 
‘died or mistaken, which are important even to us, and to 
Europe momentous, perhaps alarming. At other times Austria, 
France, Great Britain, even Spain and ‘Turkey, have succes- 
sively kept the other nations in terror, and swayed for a while 
the sceptre of christendom. Now the Autocrat of Russia rules 
the ascendant ; Great Britain leads the defensive ; France fol- 
lows in the wake of one or the other, while the rest of the 
powers, including even Austria, are passive spectators. Again ; 
what stability, vigor, and wisdom, on one side! What division, 
feebleness, confusion, on the other! Behold France, illustrious, 
beautiful, cultivated France, rent in twain by permanent politi- 
cal dissensions, that can never be reconciled ; Russia present- 
ing to the world a compact and undivided: mass, or if acciden- 
tal troubles occur, only making them occasions for new displays 
of magnanimity and wisdom in the highest quarters. Compare 
for a moment the generous contention between the Granddukes 
Nicolas and Constantine, who should not be the emperor of all 
the Russias, with the paltry five and three per cent. struggles be- 
tween Messrs de Villéle and de Chateaubriand, each anxious 
not so much to obtain power himself, as to prevent the other 
from possessing it. Contrast the correspondence of the high- 
minded Muscovite princes, on the occasion just alluded to, with 
the debates in the British Parliament, on the several changes 
in the ministry since the death of Mr Canning. Contrast the 
tone of the papers and speeches of this justly eminent states- 
man on the most important subjects, with the decision, depth, 
and moderation of the Russian diplomacy. We seem to pass 
from the domain of one of the two great principles which divide 
the world between them into that of the other, and unhappily 
the west is not the bright side. ‘The power of Russia is no 
doubt tremendous, and the steady, untiring march of her mili- 
tary progress must inspire the western nations with serious 
alarms. While the councils of Great Britain are suspended on 
the grand question, whether Lord Althorpe shall be chairman of 
a Committee of Finance, which finally unsettles the government ; 
while France is agitated through all her departments by. the 
momentous debates of half a dozen newspapers, the Russian 
armies are crossing the Araxes. ‘They dictate peace on their 
own terms in the second city in Persia. This treaty is, it seems, 
not ratified, and the next will of course be signed at ‘Teheran. 
In the meantime, another army is pouring into the Ottoman 
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Empire, while Count Capo d’Istria, with the title of President, 
is, virtually in the name of Russia, taking peaceable possession 
of Greece. These are important movements, and they indi- 
cate, as we have said, an extent of power that may justly be 
viewed as alarming. But it is not the mere possession of this 
power, portentous as it is, that we think the most formidable 
feature in the political aspect of Russia. There lies a deeper 
peril in the high intellectual and moral qualities, by which that 
power now appears to be directed. Mere brute force destroys 
itself by its own excesses, or may easily be parried by a skil- 
ful antagonist. It is only when enlightened by superior intelli- 
gence, and employed in the attainment of noble ends by noble 
means, that it really becomes irresistible. ‘The sublime mode- 
ration of the Russian cabinet, the unexampled magnanimity of 
the Imperial family, the beautiful concord, the deep religious 
feeling that pervades all classes of the nation, these are ‘ signs 
of the times,’ at which the statesmen of the West of Europe 
may well tremble ; these are engines of aggrandisement, which, 
if they mean to resist, they must first imitate. ‘I was not 
alarmed,’ said a Greek philosopher, in whose presence Cicero 
had been declaiming, while on a visit at Athens, ‘I was not 
alarmed at the progress of the Roman legions, but I now see 
that Greece is indeed conquered.’ In this remark there was 
perhaps more professional prejudice than good sense; and a 
sounder reasoner might have argued, that in giving her arts to 
Rome, the city of Minerva had recoverd, in some degree, the 
ascendency which she yielded to the sword of Sylla. But 
what is excellence in art, considered as an instrument of power, 
when compared with superiority of intellect and morals? Mu- 
sic, poetry, and eloquence enchant the ear; painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture ravish the eye ; but wisdom and virtue 
are the ‘ stability of our times, and the fear of the Lord is our 
treasure.’ The British stock-jobbers forget this, when they 
say that Russia has no finances. If the Western nations of Eu- 
rope are at once outdone in force, and eclipsed in intellect and 
morals by their formidable Eastern neighbor, a mere superi- 
ority in the fine arts of life, should they retain it for awhile, will 
have no tendency to sustain their importance, or secure their 
national existence. 
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Art. XII. An Epitome of Grecian Antiquities for the use of 
Schools. By Cuartes D. Cieavetanp. Boston: Hilliard, 
Gray, Little & Wilkins; and Richardson and Lord. 1827. 
pp. 177. 


A judicious compend of Grecian antiquities has long been a 
desideratum in our classical schools. All the books on this sub- 
ject within our knowledge are either too voluminous for the use 
of schools, or they are like Pennock’s and Irving’s Catechisms, 
which, though excellent as far as they go, are too limited for 
the illustration even of the books used in the common course 
of studies preparatory for college. ‘The author of the work 
before us has attempted to fili up the chasm in one department, 
and has given us a volume of convenient size, containing a brief 
outline of the principal topics involved in an elementary course 
of studies in Greek. 

The nature and design of the work will be understood by 
the following extract from the Preface. 

‘It has been subject of remark and regret among scholars, that 
Grecian Antiquities should receive so little attention in our pre- 
paratory scholars. But the neglect of this essential part of classical 
study should be attributed to its right cause ;—to the want of a 
suitable book. Potter, though a most full and learned work, is 
adapted only to advanced scholars. It is too large and expensive for 
a school book, and as such, we think, it can never be generally in- 
troduced. ‘To the young student it appears formidable ; its my- 
thological and historical digressions become tedious; and its long 
and numerous quotations from the Greek and Latin poets increase 
its size, without adding much to its value. Robinson, though bet- 
ter than Potter, is still too large for those who have made but little 
progress in the classics ; and Bos is seldom met with in this coun- 
try. 

‘ The following pages have therefore been compiled for the use 
of our Classical Schools. -The work was suggested by a desire to 
make accessible to the youthful scholar, a compact and unexpen- 
sive manual, for the illustration of his elementary studies : and the 
= has been executed in the conviction that no such manual ex- 
isted. 

The materials of this little volume have been carefully com- 
piled from the best authorities, and judiciously arranged after 
the manner of Bos’s Greek Antiquities, which the author has 
made the basis of his work. 
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Although from the nature of the case me might expect this 
work to be rather dry, yet we understand it has been found not 
only useful, but interesting, in several of our best schools where 
it has been used. In point of mechanical execution the book 
is admirable. It is printed with great neatness, on beautiful pa- 
per, and in a style altogether above that of ordinary school books. 
And for this too, as well as for the internal excellences of 
this ‘ Epitome,’ we feel much obliged to Mr Cleaveland. The 
miserable system of printing school books on the poorest paper, 
and in the cheapest possible manner, is gradually giving way to 
a more enlightened economy, and a better taste in the commu- 
ni 

Should we notice any thing in this manual as subject of im- 
provement, it would be the want of a little more fulness in 
some parts. In selecting and abridging from materials so co- 
pious as those which offered themselves in the present case, 
it is extremely difficult to hit the happy medium. The danger 
is of being too diffuse, and of swelling the volume beyond the 
size convenient for schools. In attempting to avoid this, the 
author has, we think, erred on the other side, and reduced his 
subject occasionally to an unnecessary leanness. But this de- 
fect may easily be supplied in a future edition. We have dis- 
covered several errors of the press ; but perhaps not more than 
ought to be expected in the first impression of a work of this 
kind. We consider this little work highly creditable to Mr 
Cleaveland, and a valuable auxiliary to our classical seminaries ; 
and we are happy in having an opportunity of recommending 
it to the attention of teachers of the ancient classics. 


Art. XIIl. The Substance of a Journal during a Residence at 
the Red River Colony, British North America; and fre- 
uent Excursions among the Northwest American Indians 

m the years 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823. Second Edition en- 
larged with a Journal of a Mission to the Indians of New 
Brunswick, and Novascotia, and the Mohawks on the Ouse 
or Grand River, Upper Canada, 1825, 1826. By Joun 
West, A. M. Late Chaplain to the Honorable the Hudson’s 


Bay Company. 


We have here two Journals of an English clergyman, while in 
performance of his duties as chaplain to the Hudson Bay com- 
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pany, and afterwards on a mission to the Indians, in some of 
the other British possessions on this continent. The author 
appears to have been actuated by a pious spirit, which is con- 
stantly shining through his pages; and his work affords con- 
siderable information concerning the territories occupied by the 
British fur traders, as also the state of the Indians, which it ap- 
pears, is wretched enough. Nor can any other consequence 
ensue while they remain under the influence of trading com- 
panies, who have no object but gain, and whose cupidity in this 
pursuit will allow of no material melioration of their condition. 
Accordingly we find that our author’s attempts to teach them the 
arts of civilized life, were discouraged by the agents of these 
companies, as tending to detach them from the pursuit of furs, 
and that a settlement commenced for this purpose had actually 
been destroyed. He succeeded however in obtaining several 
Indian children for instruction, and we are gratified to learn that 
the use of ardent spirits, as an article of trade, has been con- 
siderably diminished. It is to be hoped that the example of 
our government will be followed in prohibiting altogether this 
pregnant source of disease and wretchedness to the Indians. 

Our author seems also to have met with some success in his 
attempts to introduce better habits among the settlers at the 
Red River colony, and the rites of baptism, and the marriage 
ceremony among the half breeds, a nuinerous class, which has 
sprung from the intercourse of the hunters with the Indian 
women, of whom we are told ‘ that it is the too common prac- 
tice of the country, to put them away, after enjoying the morn- 
ing of their days,’ or desert them, to be taken by the Indians 
with their children, when the parties, who have cohabited with 
them, leave the Hudson’s Bay companies territories.’ Mr 
West states that he had much difficulty in imparting religious 
instruction to this class of persons, from their speaking the In- 
dian language only, their mother tongue. 

We extract for the benefit of our readers the relation of our 
author’s journey from York Factory on Hudson’s Bay, where 
he first landed, to the settkement on Red River. 


‘'The scenery throughout the passage is dull and monotonous 
(excepting a few points in some of the small lakes which are pic- 
turesque), till you reach the Company’s port, Norway house, where 
a fine body of water bursts upon your view in lake Winnipeg. We 
found the voyage from the factory to this point, so sombre and 
dreary, that the sight of a horse grazing on the bank, greatly ex- 
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hilirated us, in the association of the idea, that we were approach- 
ing some human habitation. 

‘ Oct. 6. The ground was covered with snow, and the weather 
most winterly, when we embarked in our open boats to cross the 
lake for the Red River. Its length from north to south, is about 
three hundred miles, and it abounds with sunken rocks, which are 
very dangerous to boats sailing in a fresh breeze. It is usual to 
run along shore, for the sake of an encampment at night, and of 
getting into a creek for shelter in case of a storm, and tempestu- 
ous weather. We had run about half the lake, when the boat 
under a press of sail, struck upon one of these rocks, with so much 
violence as to threaten our immediate destruction.’ 


The party, however, escaped shipwreck, and at length arriv- 
ed at the destined point. 

Lord Selkirk’s colony on the Red River seems not to have 
thriven very rapidly, during our author’s residence at it, having 
been reduced to great straits, and once or twice in imminent 
danger of starvation. ‘The colonists are described as a com- 
pound of individuals of various countries, being chiefly Canadi- 
ans and Germans, with a considerable portion of Scotch High- 
landers. 

In the winter season journies are performed in this region in 
sledges, drawn by dogs of the wolf kind. We subjoin an account 
of one of these excursions. 

‘T left the Forks in a cariole, drawn by three dogs, accompani- 
ed by a sledge with two dogs, to carry the luggage and provisions, 
and two men as drivers, on the fifteenth of January, for Brandon 
House and Qu’appelle on the Arsiniboin river. After we had travel- 
led about fifteen miles, we stopped on the edge of a wood and 
bivouacked on the snow for the night. A large fire was soon kin- 
dled, and a supply of wood cut to keep it up. When supper was 
prepared and finished, | wrapped myself in my blankets and buf- 
faloe robe, and laid down wit a few twigs under me in place of a 
bed, with my feet towards the fire, and slept soundly under the 
open canopy of heaven. ‘The next morning we left our encamp- 
ment before sunrise, and the country, as we passed, presented 
some beautiful points, and bluffs of wood. We started again early 
the following morning, which was intensely cold ; and I had much 
difficulty in keeping my face from freezing, on my way to the en- 
campment, rather late in the evening at the Portage de Prairie. 
In crossing the plain the next morning with a sharp head wind, 
my nose and part of my face were frozen quite hard and white.’ 


On this excursion, the party perceived some traces of the 
buffaloe, and the wolf was frequently seen following their track, 
or crossing in the line they were passing. 
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A long and severe winter is followed by a summer tending 
to the opposite extreme. 


‘July 2. An agreeable change has taken place in the scenery 
around us; the trees are breaking into leaves, and many plants 
are in bloom, where but a short time ago every thing bore the as- 
pect of winter. But this almost sudden and pleasing change has 
brought an unceasing torment; night and day we are perpetually 
persecuted with the musquittoes, that swarm around us, and afford 
no rest but in the annoying respiration of a smoky room.’ 

20th. ‘The weather is extremely hot, the thermometer more 
than 90° above zero. Vegetation is making an astonishingly rapid 
progress, and the grain in its luxuriant growth upon a rich soil, 
presents to the eye the fairest prospect of a good harvest. But the 
locust, an insec twery like the large grasshopper, is beginning to 
make sad ravages, by destroying the crops, as it has done for the 
last three years at the settlement.’ 

The state of the Indians, who inhabit these inclement and 
desolate tracts, is the extreme of wretchedness,—some affect- 
ing descriptions of which are given by our author. He bears 
testimony also, to the custom, among some of the tribes, of ex- 
posing the aged and infirm, when unable to take care of them- 
selves, who, we are told, are accustomed to consider it an act 
not of cruelty, but of mercy. 

‘ A little meat,’ he observes, ‘ with an axe, and a small portion 
of tobacco, are generally left with them by their nearest relations, 
who in taking leave of them say, it is time for them to go into the 
other world, which they suppose lies just beyond the spot where 
the sun goes down, where they will be better taken care of, than 
with them, and then they walk away weeping. On the banks of 
the Saskashawan, an aged woman prevailed on her son to shoot 
her through the head, instead of adopting this sad extremity. She 
addressed him in a most pathetic manner, reminding him of the 
toil and care, with which she bore him on her back from camp 
to camp during his infancy ; with what incessant labor she brought 
him up till he could use the bow and the gun; and having seen 
him a great warrior, she requested that he would show her kind- 
ness, and give a proof of his courage in shooting her, that she 
might go home to her relations. ‘I have seen many winters,” 
she added, “and have now become a burden, in not being able to 
assist In getting provisions; and dragging me through the country, 
as I am unable to walk, is a toil, and brings much distress ;—take 
your gun.” She then drew her blanket over her head, and her son 
immediately deprived her of life ; in the apparent consciousness of 
having done an act of filial duty and of mercy.’ 
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Our author’s second journal contains a brief narrative of his 
mission to the Indians in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
and the remnant of the Mohawk tribe in Upper Canada, under 
the direction of the New England company, which was incor- 
porated in the reign of Charles the Second. It contains little 
of interest, nor have we space for further extracts. We ac- 
cordingly take leave of him here, not however without render- 
ing him due acknowledgment for the entertainment his work 
has afforded us, which we have great satisfaction in recommend- 
ing to the perusal of our readers. It relates to portions of our 
country less explored than almost any other parts of it, and its 
contents are consequently so much added to the stock of in- 
formation on the subject of America. 


NOTE. 


An article on Bees, communicated for this number, has been 
unavoidably deferred till the next. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A Natural History of Animals, illustrated with colored Engrav- 
ings. By John Bigland. Philadelphia. I. Grigg. 12mo. pp. 189. 
A Popular Exposition of the System of the Universe, with Plates 
and Tables. By H. R. Hassler. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 8vo. 
American Natural History. By John D. Godman, M.D. Vol. III. 


8vo. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Andrew Jackson. By a Citizen of Massachusetts. 
Boston. Charles Ewer. 1828. 12mo. pp. 334. 

A Sketch of the Life of William Penn. By Mrs Hughs. Phila- 
delphia. 12mo. 

The Life of Elbridge Gerry, with Contemporary Letters to the 
Close of the American Revolution. By James T. Austin. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 8vo. pp. 520. 

Memoir of Samuel Hooker Cowles, with an Address delivered be- 
fore the Society of Inquiry into Missions. First published in the 
Christian Spectator. 

Lives of the Twelve Apostles, with Explanatory Notes. By F. W. 
P. Greenwood. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 148. 

American Medical Biography, or Memoirs of Eminent Physicians 
who have flourished in America. By James Thatcher, M. D. Boston. 
Richardson & Lord. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, containing proof that he is the Au- 
thor of Junius. By John A.Graham. New York. 

A History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By «~ 
Washington Irving. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 3vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of Miss Elizabeth I. Drysdale. By the Author of Tri- 


umphs of Religion. Charleston. 


EDUCATION. 


First Principles of English Spelling and Reading. By Caleb H. 
Snow, M.D. Boston. James Loring. 12mo. pp. 72. 

Poetry for Schools. By the Author of American Popular Lessons. 
Philadelphia. 12mo. 

The Italian and French Phrase Book, serving as a Key to Italian 
Conversation. By M.1’Abbé Bossut. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

A Sequel to the Analytical Reader. By Samuel Putnam. Portland. 


Shirley & Hyde. 12mo. pp. 300. 
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Parental Duties, illustrated from the Word of God, and enforced by 
a particular Account of the Influence therein ascribed to the proper 
Government of Children. New York. N. B. Holmes. 

The National Spelling Book and Pronouncing Tutor. By B. D. 
Emerson. Boston. Richardson & Lord. 12mo. pp. 168. 

Report of the Secretary of State in Relation to the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb in the City of New York. Albany. Croswell 
& Van Bethuysen. 8vo. pp. 68. 

A Brief Outline of the Mode of Instruction, pursued by the Rev. J. 
M. Mason, in the Theological Seminary in the City of New York. 
By a Student of said Seminary. New York. J. P. Haven. 

M. T. Ciceronis Orationes quedam Selecte, Notis Illustrate. 
Bostonie. Sumptibus Hilliard, Gray, et Soc. 12mo. pp. 403. 

The Easy Reader, designed to be used in Schools and Families. 
By John Frost. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 18mo. pp. 142. 

The French Accidence, or Elements of French Grammar. By 
William B. Fowle. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

Outlines of —- Geography, with an Atlas. By J. E. Worces- 
ter. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 18mo. pp. 44. 

A History of the Kings and Queens of France with Engravings ; 
translated from the French. Boston. S.G. Goodrich. pp. 140. 

The History of France from the Foundation of the Monarchy to 
the Abdication of Napoleon. By William Grimshaw. Philadelphia. 
John Grigg. 12mo. pp. 410. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Rudiments of Geography on a new Plan, accompanied by an Atlas. 
By W. C. Woodbridge, A.M. Eighth Edition. Hartford. O. D. 
Cooke & Co. 18mo. pp. 208. 

A System of Universal Geography on the Principles of Comparison 
and Classification. By William C. Woodbridge. Second Kdition, 
accompanied with an Atlas. Hartford. O.D, Cooke & Co. 12mo. 
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HISTORY. 


A History of the States of Antiquity ; translated from the German 
of A. H. L. Heeren. Northampton. SS. Butler. 8vo. pp. 487. 

Conspiracy of the Spaniards against Venice, and of John Lewis 
Fiesco against Genoa. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 171. 


LAW. 


Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York. By Esek Cowen. Vol. VII. New York. 

A Digest of Martin’s Reports of the Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana from its Establishment in 1813 to 1826. By Wil- 
liam Christy. 

Reports of Cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
By Thomas Sergeant and William Rawle, jr. Vol. XIV. Philadel- 
phia. P.H. Nicklin. 8vo. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Venders and Purchasers of 
Estates. By E. B. Sugden, Esq. From the last London edition, with 
Notes and References to American Decisions. By Thomas Hunting- 
ton. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
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Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court of 
the State of Vermont. By Asa Aikens. Vol.I. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of the High Court of 
Chancery. By H. Maddock, Esq. From the last London Edition, 
with additional American Decisions. By T. Huntington, Esq. Hart- 
ford. O. D. Cooke & Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


The New York Medical and Physical Journal. New Series. Con- 
ducted by T. B. Bech, M. D. J. A. Smith, M. D. and others. No. I. 
April, 1828. Nev York. C.S. Francis. 8vo. , 

Medical Inquiries and Observations on the Diseases of the Mind. 
By Benjamin Rush, M.D. Third Edition. Philadelphia. J. Grigg. 
8yo. pp. 365. 

Observations on the Efficacy of White Mustard Seed in Affections 
of the Liver, Internal Organs, &c. By C. T. Cooke. New York. 
G. & C. Carvill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Scelta di Prose Italiane tratte, da piu celebri Scrittori antichi e 
moderni, da Pietro Bachi. Cambridge. Carlo Folsom. 12mo. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Episcopal Missionary Society at 
the Annual Meeting held in St Paul’s Church. Boston. pp. 24. 

Report of a Select Committee of the Legislature of Maine, in Re- 
lation to the Northeastern Boundary of that State, with an Ap- 
endix. 

. A Defence of the National Administration in an Address to the 
People of New Hampshire. By Cato. 

Estractos de los mas Célebres Escritores Espaioles en prosa i 
verso; siegunda edicion, revista, corregida, i mejorado por Mariano 
Cubi i Soler. 

First Annual Report of the American Temperance Society. An- 
dover. Printed by Flagg & Gould. 8vo. pp. 68. 

An Appeal to the Temperate, on the Vice of Intemperance, in 
Three Parts. By Samuel Nott, jr. Albany. Webster & Wood, Print- 
ters. 12mo. 

Tales and Selections from the English Souvenirs for 1828. Phila- 
delphia. James Kay, jr. 12mo. pp. 300. 

Beauties of the Waverley Novels. Boston. S. G. Goodrich. 18mo. 
pp. 456. 

First Report of the New Hampshire Branch of the American Edu- 
cation Society. Portsmouth. 8vo. 

A Selection in Prose and Poetry from the Miscellaneous Writings 
of the late William Crafts, to which is prefixed a Memoir of his Life. 
Charleston. 8vo. pp. 384. 

A Review of the Mayor’s Report on the Subject of Schools, so far 
as it relates to the High School for Girls. By E. Bailey. Boston. 
Bowles & Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 54. 

A Moral Enquiry into the Character of Man. Part I. New York. 
E. Bliss. 8vo. pp. 78. 

A Review of a late Pamphlet under the signature of Brutus. By 
Mamilton. First published in the Charleston Courier. Charleston. 
1.8. Burges. 8vo. pp. 105. 
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A Treatise on the Cultivation of Ornamental Flowers. By Roland 
Green. Boston. J.B. Russell. 12mo. pp. 59. 

The Religious Instruction of the Slaves in the West India Colonies 
advocated. By the Rev. R. Watson. New York. 

Critical Observations on a New System of Translation, with a Phi- 
losophical Inquiry into the Modes generally pursued in learning Lan- 
guages. By M. Mariano Cubii Soler. Boston. 

A Tribute to the Memory of De Witt Clinton. Albany. 12mo. 

Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Society for Discouraging the Use 
of Ardent Spirits. Philadelphia. 1827-8. 

Freemasonry ; its Pretensions exposed in faithful Extracts from its 
Standard Authors. By a Master Mason. New York. 1828. 8vo. 

. 306. 

PA Continuation of Remarks on the Character of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, occasioned by the Publication of Scott’s Life of Napoleon. 
From the Christian Examiner, Vol. V. No.2. Boston. Bowles & 
Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 23. 

The First Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the Boston 
Mechanic’s Institution, made January 7, 1828. Boston. John Cotton, 
Printer. 12mo. pp. 24. 

The Legendary ; consisting of Original Pieces in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by N. P. Willis. Boston. 8S. G. Goodrich. 12mo. pp. 286. 

The Harbinger of Peace. No.I. Vol. I. for May, 1828. New 
York. 12mo. 


Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 18mo. pp. 189. 
America, o Examen General de la Situacion Politica de las dife- 
rentes Potencias del Continente Occidental. Traducido del Ingles. 
Wy Northampton. Simeon Butler. 8vo. pp. 296. 
4 Observations on Preserving the Teeth. By Nathaniel Peabody, 
4 M.D. Salem. W.&S. B. Ives. 12mo. 
Mr Tuckerman’s First Semi Annual Report of the Second Year as 
Minister at Large. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 20. 
4 Conversations principally on the Aborigines of North America. 
Salem. W.&S. B. Ives. 18mo. pp. 179. 
a A Statement of what has been recently done to supply the Desti- 
; tute in the State of New Jersey with the Sacred Scriptures. 8vo. 
38 
i haan Report of the Regents of the University to the Legislature 
of the State of New York, made February 29, 1828 Albany. 8vo. 

4. 

A Defence of the Experiments to determine the comparative Value 
of Fuel. By Marcus Bull. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 8vo. 

A Short Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled ‘A Defence of Experiments 
to determine the Value of Fuel, by Marcus Bull.’ By One of the Com- 
mittee of the American Academy. 

Economy of the Kitchen Garden, the Orchard, and the Vinery, 
with plain Directions for their Management. By William Wilson. 
New York. 12mo. 

Lectures addressed to Young Men. By the Rev. Prince Hawes. 


Hartford. 


i] 
. Daily Monitor, or Reflections for each Day in the Year. By the 4 
{ Rev. Charles Brooks. Boston. N.S. Simpkins. 8vo. pp. 374. 4 
4 The Recollections of Jotham Anderson. Second Edition enlarged. q 
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An Appeal to the Christian Public, containing the Discipline of the 
Trinitarian Church in Concord, Massachusetts, with Joseph C. Green. 
Boston. 8vo. pp. 35. 

The Cypress Wreath, or Mourner’s Friend ; a Selection of Pieces 
adapted to the Consolation of the Afflicted. Greenfield. Phelps & 
Clark. 18mo. pp. 108. 

Remains of my Early Friend. Printed at Keene, N. H. 18mo. 

a Greek Lexicon, adapted to the New Testament, with English 
Definitions. By Samuel C. Loveland. Woodstock. David Watson, 
Printer. 18mo. pp. 376. 

A Table showing the Relative Cost of Woollen Goods under the 
Tariff of 1828, and under the Old Tariff. By I. Farnsworth. Boston. 

Summer Excursions, or Sketches of the Melville Family. Boston. 
Bowles & Dearborn. 18mo. pp. 100. 

Analysis of the Principles of Rhetorical Delivery. By Ebenezer 
Porter, D. D. Second Edition. Andover. Mark Newman. 12mo. 

404. 
heparin on Duelling. By Walter Colton. Boston. Crocker & 
Brewster. 8vo. pp. 62. 

Evenings in Boston. Second Series. Boston. Bowles & Dear- 
born. 18mo. pp. 131. 


NOVELS. 


Love of Admiration, or Mary’s Visit to B.; a Moral Tale. By a 
Lady. New Haven. A. H. Maltby. 18mo. pp. 160. 

Charlotte’s Daughter, or the Three Orphans; a Sequel to Charlotte 
Temple. By S. Rowson. Boston. Richardson & Lord. 12mo. 

Little Agnes and Blind Mary. By the Author of ‘ John Williams.’ 
Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 18mo. pp. 54. 

Early Impressions. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 18mo. pp. 137. 
— Moral Tales. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 6 vols. 
12mo. 

The Happy Family, or Scenes from American Life. By William 
S. Cardell. Philadelphia. ‘Thomas T. Ash. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


An Address delivered to the Students of the Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New York, on the 27th of Janu- 
ary, 1828. By.J.H. Hobart. New York. 

An Address on the Utility of learning Modern Languages. By 
A. de Letamendi. Charleston. 

An Anniversary Discourse delivered before the New York Histori- 
- — on the 13th of December, 1827. By Joseph Blunt. New 

ork. 

A Discourse on the Life and Character of Thomas A. Emmett, de- 
livered in New York. By Samuel L. Mitchell, L L. D. 

An Address delivered before the Hibernian Relief Society, April 7, 
1828. By John N. Maffit. Boston. T.R. Marvin. 8vo. 

An Address pronounced before Medical Graduates of the Universi- 
ty of Maryland, April 7, 1828. By N. R. Smith, M.D. Baltimore. 
Printed by Benjamin Edes. &vo. pp. 24. 
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A Discourse on the Life and Character of De Witt Clinton, deliver- 
ed at Nashville. By William G. Hunt. Nashville. 8vo. 

An Address delivered before the Bridgewater Society for the Sup- 
pe of Intemperance. By John A. Shaw. Boston. Monroe & 

rancis. 

The Effects of Education upon a Country Village ; an Address de- 
livered before the Brighton School Fund Corporation, March 30, 
1828. By G. W. Blagden. Boston. T.R. Marvin. 8vo. 

An Address delivered before the Portland Association for the Pro- 
motion of Temperance, February 22, 1828. By I. Nichols. Portland. 
Hill & Edwards, Printers. 8vo. pp. 32. 

A Discourse on the Life and Character of De Witt Clinton, deliv- 
ered at Washington. By 8S. L. Knapp. Washington. 8&vo. 

An Address of the Public School Society of the City of New York 
to their Fellow Citizens respecting the Extension of the Public 
School. New York. 

An Address delivered before the Social Fraternity of Phillips 
Academy. By J. Clement, A.M. Andover. Flagg & Gould, Print- 
ers. 8vo. pp. 23. 

An Oration delivered before the Washington Benevolent Society on 
the 22d of February, 1828. By Thomas A. Budd. Philadelphia. 


8vo. pp. 25. 
POETRY. 


Moral Lessons in Verse, compiled by the Editor of the Juvenile 
Miscellany. Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. 18mo. pp. 64. 

The Course of Time; a Poem in Ten Books. By Robert Pollock. 
A.M. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Apostolic Commission ; a Sermon delivered at the Ordination 
of the Rev. D. L. Carroll, Litchfield, Connecticut. By Benjamin F. 
Stanton, A.M. Litchfield. pp. 44. 

A Sermon preached at the Dedication of the Congregational Church 
at the Upper Falls, Newton, February 27, 1827. By William Ritchie. 
Dedham. pp. 19. 

Evidences of Revealed Religion on a new and original Plan, being 
an Appeal to Deists on their own Principles of Argument. Philadel- 
phia. McCarty & Davis. 18mo. pp. 130. 

Spirit of the Pilgrims. January, 1828. No.I. Boston. Pierce & 
Williams. 8vo. pp. 56. 

On the Evidence necessary to establish the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 16. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Election of Jacob and the Rejection 
of Esau considered ; a Sermon preached at Vergennes, September 12, 
1820. By D. Burnham, A. M. Second Edition. Boston. 8vo. pp. 30. 

Sermons delivered on various Occasions. By Lyman Beecher, D. D. 
Boston. T.R. Marvin. 8vo. pp. 360. 

A Sermon delivered in the Second Universalist Church in Boston 
on the Morning of Fast Day, 1828. By Hosea Ballou, Pastor. Bos- 
ton. Bowen & Cushing. 12mo. 

Remarks on the Letter from a Gentleman in Boston to a Unitarian 
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Clergyman of that City, and the Reply and Review of the same. 
Boston. J.Q. Adams. 12mo. pp. 21. 

Christian Perseverance ; a Sermon delivered in the Second Univer- 
salist Church in Charleston, December 23, 1827. By D. K. Whita- 
ker. Charleston. 

Letters to the Editor of the Charleston Observer, vindicating the 
Sermon of Bishop Soule against a Review and other Publications in 
the Observer. By William Capers and J. O. Andrews. Charleston. 

The Supreme Divinity of Christ; a Sermon delivered October, 
ta By Edward L, Parker, Pastor of the Church in Derry, N. H. 
12mo. 

A Doctrinal Catechism. By the Rev. J. Greenleaf. Portland. 
Shirley & Hyde. 

Review of a Discourse delivered at Townsend, entitled ‘ Means by 
which Unitarian Christians may correct Misrepresentations of their 
Faith.’ By Timotheus. Lancaster. F. & I. Andrews. 

Etchings from the Religious World. By the late F. Charlton Hen- 
ry, D. D. Charleston. 8vo. pp. 215. 

An Essay upon the Influence of the Imagination upon the Nervous 
System, contributing to a False Hope in Religion. By the Rev. E. 
Powars of Haverhill. 

A Treatise concerning the last Judgment and the Destruction of 
Babylon, originally published at London in Latin in 1758. By Eman- 
uel Swedenborg. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 18mo. pp. 217. 

The Man of God; a Sermon preached at the Institution of the 
Rev. George Upfold into the Rectorship of St Thomas’ Church in the 
City of New York, on the 6th of March, 1828. By John H. Ho- 
bart, D. D. New York. 

A Sermon preached at Grafton, September 9, 1827. By Moses C. 
Searle. Worcester. William Manning. 8vo. pp. 16. 

A Sermon preached at the Dedication of the new Meeting House 
in Walpole, New Hampshire, February 20, 1828. By the Rev. T. R. 
Sullivan. Keene. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Signs of the Moral Age; a Sermon preached at Reading, Janua- 
ty 6, 1828, with sundry Notes. By Andrew Bigelow. ~ Boston. 
Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 42. 

The Prospects of Christianity ; a Sermon preached at the Ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Warren Burton in Cambridge, Massachusetts, March 
‘ie. By F. W. P. Greenwood. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn.” 

mo. 

Pulpit Sketches, Sermons, and Devotional Fragments. By the 
Rev. John N. Maffit. Boston. T.R. Marvin. 12mo. pp. 300. 

Death, Judgment, and Eternity ; a Sermon preached at St Paul’s 
Chapel in the City of New York. April 9, 1828. By J. F. Schroder, 
A. M. New York. 

Questions on Christian Experience and Character. By Samuel 
Minister of the Gospel. Haverhill. A.W. Thayer. 12mo. 
pp. 24, 

The Covenant and Declaration of Faith of the Second Church of 
Christ in Dorchester, with a List of the Officers and Members. 
Boston. 'T’. R. Marvin, Printer. 12mo. pp. 36. 
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4“e- Sermons on Important Subjects. By the late Rev. Samuel Davies, 
A.M. New York. J.&J. Harper. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Letters on the Logos. By Charles W. Upham. Boston. Bowles 
& Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 215. 

A Discourse on the Tendency of Evil Speaking against Rulers, de- 
livered in the Third Baptist Meeting House in Boston, April 3, 1828. 
By Daniel Sharp. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. &vo, 

A Serious and Friendly Address to every one who is halting be- 
tween Two Opinions, and is willing to have his Doubts and Fears re- 
moved. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 18mo. pp. 18. 

Which Society shall I join—Liberal or Orthodox? Boston. Pierce 
& Williams. 12mo. 

A Discourse delivered at the Installation of the Rev. Mellish Irving 
Motte in Boston, May 21, 1828. By William E. Channing. Boston. 
Bowles & Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 43. 

Lectures on Infant Baptism. By Leonard Woods, D. D. Andover. 
Mark Newman. 12mo. 

The Agency of God in the Elevation of Man; a Sermon preached 
at Salem, New York, March 11, 1828, on Occasion of the Death of 
Governor De Witt Clinton. By the Rev. A. Proudfit, D. D. Salem. 
Dodd & Stevenson. 

A Discourse on the Reciprocal Duties of a Minister and his People, 
delivered in Salem, May 1, 1828. By Charles Morgridge. Boston. 
Wait, Green, & Co. 12mo. pp. 24. 

Review of a Sermon entitled ‘the Christian Bishop approving him- 
self unto God,’ preached by Bishop Hobart at the Consecration of the 
Rev. H. U. Underdonk, D. D. By the Rev. W. Wisner. Ithaca. 8vo. 

. 32. 
ie? Sermon preached at Woodstock, Vermont, at the Ordination of 
the Rev. J. Richards. By Bennett Tyler, D. D. Woodstock. &vo. 

17. 

a Essays on the Intermediate State of the Dead, the Resur- 
rection from the Dead, and on the Greek Term rendered Judge, 
Judgment, Condemned, &c. By W. Balfour. Charlestown. 

Means by which Unitarian Christians may confute Misrepresenta- 
tions of their Faith; a Discourse delivered in Townsend, Massachu- 
a setts, February 10, 1828. By N. Thayer, D.D. Lancaster. F. & J. 
Andrews. 12mo. 

i Unitarian Christianity free from Extremes; a Sermon preached in 
@ Augusta, Georgia, December 27, 1827. By 8S. Gilman. Charleston. 
1 J.S. Burgess. 8vo. pp. 44. 
i More than One Hundred Scriptural Arguments for believing in the 
Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ. Boston. 12mo. pp. 28. 

On the Tests of True Religion. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 


12mo. pp. 20. 


The Spirit of Orthodoxy as exhibited in the Proceedings against 
John Biddle, with Remarks on Dr E.8. Ely’s Sermon. By Ralph 
Eddows. Philadelphia. 

On some Corruptions of Scripture. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 


12mo. pp. 20. 
A Vindication of the Rights of the Churches of Christ. First pub- 


lished in the Spirit of the Pilgrims. Boston. Pierce & Williams. 
8vo. 
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The Glory of the Latter House; a Sermon delivered at the Dedi- 
cation of a Church in Boston, January 31, 1828. By James Sabine. 
Boston. 8vo. 

A Liturgy for the Use of the Church at King’s Chapel, Boston. 
Third Edition, with Alterations and Additions. Boston.  8vo. 

. 368. 
mA Plea for Missions; a Sermon delivered before the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society in St Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, May 
13, 1828. By J. M. Wainwright, D. D. 

Unitarianism an Exclusive System; a Sermon preached at the An- 
nual Fast, April 3, 1828. By P. Cooke, Pastor of the First Church in 
Ware. 

A Sermon preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Samuel Presbury 
in Northfield, Massachusetts, February 27, 1828. By John Pierpont. 
Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. 

A Sermon on the Introduction to the Gospel of St John. By 
Samuel Gilman. Second Edition. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 
12mo. 

A Discourse delivered in Bedford, April 30, 1828, before the Mid- 
dlesex Bible Society. By Convers Francis. Boston. Bowles & 
Dearborn. 12mo. 

A Sermon on the Nature and Extent of Christian Liberty. By 
John White. H. & W.H. Mann. 8vo. pp. 27. 

A Discourse on Regeneration. By Bernard Whitman of Waltham. 
Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 60. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


A new Map of the State of New Jersey, compiled under the Patro 
nage of the State. By Thomas Gordon. Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Conversations on Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery. By A. Rob- 
ertson, M. D. First American Edition. 2 vols. 18mo. Philadelphia. 

The French Cook. By Lewis Eustache Ude. First American, 
from the Eighth London Edition. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Ca- 
rey. 12mo. 

‘A Final Appeal to the Christian Public in Defence of the Precepts 
of Jesus. By Rammohun Roy. Boston. &vo. 

The Christian Contemplated in a Course of Lectures delivered in 
Argyle Chapel, Bath. By William Jay. First American, from the 
Second London Edition. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 

Saying and Doings. Third Series. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & 
Carey. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Essays which have appeared over the Signature of Elia in the 
London Magazine. Philadelphia.. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 1 vol. 
royal 18mo. 

A Treatise on Diet. By J. A. Paris, M.D. Second American, 
from the last London Edition. New York. 8vo. 

The Pilgrim of India on his Journey to Mount Zion, exhibiting 
Traits of Hindoo Character. By Mrs. Sherwood. Boston. James 

oring. 

Death’s Doings, consisting of numerous Compositions in Prose and 
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*~ Verse, intended as [Illustrations of Thirty Copper Plate Engravings, 
designed and etched by R. Dagley. From the Second London Edi- 
tion. Boston. Charles Ewer. 8vo. 

Herbert Lacy; a Novel. By the Author of Granby. Philadel- 
phia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Confessions of an Old Maid; a Novel. New York. J. & J. 
Harper. 2vols. 12mo. 

The Clubs of London, with Anecdotes of their Members. Phila- 
delphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 2vols. 12mo. 

The Reminiscences of Thomas Dibdin of the Theatres Royal. 
New York. J. & J. Harper. 2vols.in 1. 8vo. 

A Refutation of Arianism, or a Defence of the Plenary Inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the Supreme Deity of the Son, &c. By the Rev. 
John Paul. New York. 

Whims and Oddities in Prose and Verse, with forty Original De- 
signs. By Thomas Hood. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 

«i2mo. pp. 146. 
- An Exposition of the Historical Writings of the New Testament. 
By the late Rev. Timothy Kenrick. Vol. I. Boston. Munroe & 
Francis. 8vo. 

Remains of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, A. B. with a Memoir of 
his Life. By the Rev. J. A. Russell, M. A. Hartford. H. & F. J. 
Huntington. 12mo. pp. 294. 

Coming Out, and the Field of the Forty Foot Steps. By Jane and 
Anna Maria Porter. New York. J.&J. Harper. 3vols. 12mo. 

An Apology for the Bible in a Series of Letters addressed to 
Thomas Paine, Author of a Book entitled the Age of Reason. By R. 
Watson. D. D. Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. 18mo. pp. 173. 

Yes and No, a Tale of the Day. By the Author of Matilda. Phila- 

; delphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 12mo. 

A Sketches in Persia from the Journals of a Traveller in the East. 


Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 12mo. 


_ Sayings and Doings, or Sketches from Real Life. Third Series. 
i Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 2vol. 12mo. 
: ; Almacks Revisited, or Herbert Milton. New York. J. & J. Har- 


4 per. 2vols. 12mo. 

fh: Present State of the Law; the Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M. P. in the House of Commons, February 7, 1898. Philadelphia. 
Ag Carey, Lea, & Carey. 8vo. pp. 146. 

Poems. By Mrs. Felicia Hemans. A New Collection. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 2 vols. 18mo. pp. 348. 

A New Concordance of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. J. But- 
terworth. With considerable Improvements by Adam Clarke, LL. D. 
Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 12mo. pp. 516. 

The Governess, or the Young Female Academy. By Mrs Sher- 
wood. Hartford. O. D. Cooke & Co. 18mo. pp. 222. 
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